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CHAPTER 1 
THE KINDERGARTEN NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



The purpose of this chapter is to provide a general description of the 
1980 Kindergarten Needs Assessment: its purpose, terms of reference, and 
procedures . 

1 .1 Purposes of the Assessment 

The 1980 Kindergarten Needs Assessment was the first province-wide assess- 
ment of Kindergartens in British Columbia. It was one of a series of 
provincial needs assessments and the general purposes of the Kindergarten 
Needs Assessment were to: 

1. Inform professionals and the public of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the public school system at the 
Kindergarten level; 

2. Assist the Ministry and school districts in decisions 
related to the development, review, modification, 
revision, and implementation of existing curricula 
and supporting instructional resouice materials; 

3. Assist the Ministry in decisions concerning allocation 
of resources; 

4. Identify areas of need and provide directions for 
change in both pre-service and in-service teacher 
education and professional development; 

5. Provide directions for educational research. 

, * 
The last revision of the Kindergarten curriculum in British Columbia 
occured in 1973. Since jthat time, there has been considerable growth in 
the field of Early Childhood Education reflecting some of the considerable 
change that has taken place in society. Therefore at this time, it is 
necessary to provide an accurate and current picture of Kindergarten ; 
programs in British Columbia before decisions on possible changes to the 
Kindergarten curriculum can be made. The specific areas of investigation 
of the 1980 Kindergarten Needs Assessment are outlined below. 

1 .2 Terms of Reference 

The Call for Proposal and Terms of Reference (1979) distributed by the 
Learning Assessment Branch of the Ministry of Education outlined the 
following questions to be addressed by the 1980 Kindergarten Needs 
Assessment: 

1 . .Cindergarten Curriculum: Theory and Models 

What are the maior curriculum models which are 
currently guiding Kindergarten programs throughout 
North America and elsewhere in the world? 
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2. The Kindergarten Child in the 1980' s 

What is the profile of the child presently in 
Kindergarten in B.C.? 

3. The Present Kindergarten Program 

What is the status of Kindergarten programs 
currently in B.C.? 

Which model (s) are currently being applied 

1n B.C. as reported by questionnaire respondents? 

4. Expectations for Kindergarten Programs in the Future 

Which curriculum model(s) are preferred by the 
teachers, administrators, parents, and other 
interested groups for future Kindergarten programs 
ir. British Columbia? 

What is required to adequately equip the Kinder- 
garten to provide the ideal environment to serve 
the needs of children? 

5. Discrepancies 

What are the discrepancies between 3 and 4? 

6. Recommendations 

What recommendations can be made to resolve 
the discrepancies? 

1 ,3 Outline of Procedure 

The 1980 Kindergarten Needs Assessment consisted of seven phases. Phase 1 
was the planning stage which began in early 198Q1 During April and May, 
the Contract Team met with the Advisory Committed and the Technical Agency 
to -discuss the requirements and procedures of the assessment. (See fassio 
Greer, 1980, for a description of these groups and the general procedures 
for assessments in British Columbia.) 

Phase 2 was ^development stage during which two members of the Contract 
Team wrote a paper reviewing the major curriculum and program models 
currently used In Early Childhood Education (see Chapter 2), The Contract 
Team developed separate questionnaires for Kindergarten, Grade 1, and 
Preschool teachers and Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Preschool parents, 
School and District administrators. The paper and questionnaire items 
were reviewed by the Advisofy Committee in June. 

Phases 3 and 4 were the review and piloting of the questionnaire by four 
review panels throughout British Columbia, These panels were composed 
of Kindergarten, primary and preschool teachers, parents, administrators, 
and school trustees (See Appendix). As a result of input from these 
review panels and pilotfstudies, the questionnaires were revised during 
July. 

Phase 5 was the printing and distribution of the questionnaires and the 
tabulation and analysis of the results by B.C. Research. (Copies of the 
questionnaires may be obtained from Learning Assessment Branch, Ministry 
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of tducation, Richmond, B. C. ) In September, the questionnaires were 
distributed to a Predetermined sample of teachers, parents and administra- 
tors throughout British Columbia (see Section 1.4). Keypunching and data 
analyses were completed in late October (see Section 1.5 for the description 
of data analyses) . 

Phase 6 was the review of the results and preparation of the reports. 
The Contract Team presented a draft report to the Advisory Committee in 
December. The final draft of the report was reviewed by the Advisory 
Committee in January 1981 and the final report submitted to the Learning 
Assessment Branch in February. 

Phase 7 will be a follow-up stage that includes discussion of the results 
of the study and the reports with teachers, trustees, Ministry of Education 
officials, the Kindergarten Curriculum Review Committee, members of the 
Curriculum Development Branch and others during Spring 1981. 

1 .4 The Sample and Return Rates 

1.4.1 Groups Surveyed 

Early in the assessment it was decided to survey teachers, administrators 
and parents. More specifically the groups were: 

1 . Teachers 

(a) Kindergarten Teachers 

(b) Grade 1 Teachers 

(c) Preschool Teachers 



2. Administrators 

(a) Principals qf Elementary schools which enrolled 
Kindergarterr^hi ldren. 

(b) School Distrtct Primary Supervisors, or the person 
at the District level most familiar with Kinder- 
gartens. 



3. Parents 

(a) Kindergarten Children's Parents 

(b) Grade 1 Children's Parents 

(c) Preschool Children's Parents 



Table 1.1 shows the response rates by geographical region for the groups 
surveyed. 



1.4.2 Sampling Procedures 
1.4.2.1 Kindergarten Teachers 



A questionnaire was mailed to all regular Kindergarten teachers and other 
school instructional staff who registered either a morning or an afternoon 
Kindergarten class. The teachers were identified using the September 1979 
Ministry of Education Form J. In September, 1 ,289 questionnaires were 
mailed. The overall response rate was 79.5%. 
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1.4.2.2 Grade 1 Teachers 

A questionnaire was sent to every Grade 1 teacher who did not also 
register a Kindergarten class, and who was not in a school selected for 
the principal's or parent's survey. The B.C. Ministry of Education Form J 
was used to identify the teachers. In September, 736 questionnaires were 
mailed. The overall response rate was 71.5%. 

1.4.2.3 Preschool Teachers 

B.C. Ministry of Health records yielded a list of 743 licenced preschools. 
In addition, 67 Indian Affairs Schools, enrolling five-year-old Kinder- 
garten were Included for a total of 810 preschools. The following 
categories of preschool were identified: 



Category 



Number in 


Number of 


Category 


Children 


385 


8,136 


10 


223 


312 


7,007 


67 


1,283 


67 


325 


810 


16,974 



Nursery 
Kindergarten 
Group Day Care 
Special Day Care 
Dept. of Indian Affairs 
and Band Operated 

Total 

The supervisor of each preschool was mailed a questionnaire. The response 
rate was 44.1% hut was geographically reoresentative. 

1.4.2.4 School Administrators 

The principal or administrator of every second school which enrolled any 
Kindergarten children but which had not been selected for either the 
Grade 1 parent or Kindergarten parent survey, was mailed a questionnaire. 
The questionnaire was packaged with the questionnaire(s) for the Kinder- 
garten teacner(s) in that school. A total of 505 questionnaires were 
sent, with a response rate cf 84.4%. 

1.4.2.5 Di strict Administrators 

A questionnaire was sent to each primary supervisor (or equivalent) in 
each of the 75 school districts. Fifty-eight supervisors completed the 
questionnaire^, for a response rate of 77.3%. 

1.4.2.6 Parents of Kindergarten Children 

From the data available on the September 1979 Ministry of Education Form 
I (enrolment data), all schools enrolling any Kindergarten children were 
listed by decreasing Kindergarten class enrolment within geographic zones. 
Within each zone, class size strata were selected so that each included at 
least two classes. Classes were then ranuumly sampled within strata so that 
there was proportional representativeness by class size and geographic 
zone. No school received a set of questionnaires for both the Grade 1 
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children's parents, and the Kindergarten children's parents. A sufficient 
nurrber of questionnaires was sent to the principal of each selected school. 
Each principal was instructed to distribute the questionnaires to the 
parents of the Kindergarten children. Of the estimated 1,048 parents 
surveyed, 40.8% returned completed questionnaires, 

1.4.2.7 Parents of Grade 1 Children 

The same sampling procedure described in Section 1.4.2.6 was used. An 
estimated 1,031 parents were sampled, and 47. 7% returned completed 
questionnaires. 

1.4.2.8 Parents of Preschool Children 

The .sample of parents was selected in the same way as that for the parents 
of Kindergarten and Grade 1 children: proportional representation by 
preschool centre enrolment and geographical zone enrolment. The response 
rate was 30.5% of the estimated 1,182 parents sampled. 

TABLE 1.1 

SAMPLE sizE AND RESPONSE RATE BY REGION AND GROUP 



Region 


Teachers 

Kinder- Grade P re- 
gar ten 1 School 


Administrators 

School District 


Parents 

Kinder- Grade Pre- 
garten 1 School 


Total 


0kan*9*n Hailed 
Returned 

Response 


212 110 86 
154 80 33 

72.6% 72.7% 38.4% 


93 16 
67 12 

72.0% 75.0% 


146 130 91 
74 45 23 

50.7% 34.6% 25.31 


884 
488 

55.21 


Metro Mailed 
Returned 

Response 


464 274 963 

382 208 158 

82.3% 75.9% 43.5% 


157 9 
'44 5 

91.7% 55.6% 


348 384 570 
124 1 36 1 63 

35.6% 35.4% 28.61 


2,569 
1,320 

51.4% 


Fraser Mailed 
(fa 1 ley Returned 

Response 


138 /6 79 
119 47 36 

86.21 61.81 45.6% 


57 11 
50 10 

82.7% 90.9% 


125 140 93 
43 63 22 

34.4% 45.01 23.7% 


719 
390 

54.21 


Vancouver Mailed 
Island Returned 

Response 


208 127 173 
147 90 82 

70.7% 70.9% 47.4% 


84 13 
66 11 

78.6% 84.6% 


181 177 267 
123 81 107 

66.0% 45.81 40.1% 


1,230 
707 

57.5% 


KooUnays Mailed 
Returned 

Response 


88 45 30 
69 34 11 

78.4% 75.5% 36.7% 


42 12 
34 10 

81.0% 83.3% 


80 62 33 
44 47 22 

55.0% 75.8% 66.7% 


392 
271 

69.1% 


North Mailed 
Returned 

Response 


179 104 79 
144 65 36 

80.4% 62.5% 45.6% 


72 14 
63 10 

87.5% 71.4% 


151 155 128 
72 55 24 

47.7% 35.5% 18.8% 


882 
469 

53.2% 


Un coded 


10 2 1 


2 0 


12 10 


28 



Total Mailed 1289 736 810 505 7i 1031 1048 1182 6,676 

Total Returned 1025 526 357 426 58 492 428 361 3.673 

Mian kesponse 79.5% 71.5% 44.1% 84.4% 77.3% 47.7% 40.8% 30 5% 55 0% 
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1.4.3 Precision of Results 

It should be borne in mind that all sample surveys are subject to sampling 
error, that is, the extent to which the results may differ from what would 
be obtained if everyone in the defined population had completed a question- 
naire- 
Table 1.2 may be used in estimating the sampling error of reported percent- 
ages in this report. The figures in the table identify the limits of the 
95% confidence Interval for a category response of 50% (which has the 
maximum error) and 25% (which has the same error as 75%). The values in 
the table should be added to and subtracted from the obtained values m 
order to determine the confidence Interval. For the parent samples, an 
infinite population was assumed. A finite population correction has been 
applied to the educator samples. The calculations assume an unbiased 
sample. 

TABLE 1 .2 

ESTIMATED SAMPLING ERRORS FOR THE KINDERGARTEN ASSESSMENT 



Group 


Obtained 
Sample 


Estimated 
Population 
for Calculating 
Sampling Error 


Estimated Sampling Errors 

25% Category 50% Category 
Response Response 


K Teachers 


1025 


1289 


1 .2% 


1.4% 


Gr.l Teachers 


526 


1472 


2.9% 


3.4% 


Preschool 
Teachers 


357 


810 


3.4% 


3.9% 


Sch. Admin. 


426 


1010 


3.1% 


3.6% 


Dist. Admin. 


58 


75 


5.3% 


6.1% 


K Parents 


492 


CO 


3.8% 


4.4% 


Gr.l Parents 


428 


00 


4.1% 


4.7% 


Preschool 
Parents 


361 


00 


4.5% 


5.2% 



1.4.4 Limitations of the Survey 

The results of this survey should be Interpreted in light of the following 
1 imitations: 

1. Observation of Kindergarten classrooms and Kinder- 
garten teachers, though planned, was not possible 
due to financial restraints. Questionnaires were 
the primary information-gathering instruments. 
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2, The limitations associated with questionnaires 
are: 

(a) Self-reported data. The accuracy of the 
responses could not be verified. Although 
the guarantee of anonymity aids increased 
accuracy of reporting, other factors such 
as the true identity of the person actually 
completing the questionnaire and possible 
contamination from other respondents or 
sources could not be controlled, 

(b) Respondent motivation. Completion and 
return of questionnaires requires time 
and effort on the part of the subjects. 
It is recognized that the degree of 
motivation among respondents differs and 
hence may affect return rate and completeness 
of response. 

(c) Format. The length of the questionnaire, 
the questions used, the layout, instructions, 
etc., may also have affected the response. 
The extensive use of a pilot study, review 
panels, and review of the questionnaires by 

a variety of informed people aided the 
revision and refinement of the final forms 
of the questionnaires, in order to reduce 
possible negative effects due to format. 

(d) Timing of the questionnaires. Due to time- 
line constraints, the questionnaires were to 
be completed during Septsnfcer. The timing of 
the questionnaire did not permit Kindergarten 
parents the time to btcome thoroughly familiar 
with the Kindergarten program and therefore 
limited the questions they could be asked. 

As September is a very busy month in the 
schools, this could have affected the response 
rate and/or completeness of response. As the 
questionnaires were distributed so early in 
the school year, some questions were asked 
based on the previous year's experience; 
therefore, new teachers could not be asked 
to respond to some questions. 

3. A postal disruption during the period scheduled 
for return of the questionnaires may have resulted 
in a reduced return rate especially from parents 
and preschool teachers who had no other options 
for returning the questionnaires. 

1 ,5 Data Treatment 

The coding and processing of all data were performed by B.C. Research. 
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A nunfcer of programs available in the Statistical Package for the Social 
Sciences (S.P.S.S.) were used to process the responses of the different 
groups. Another program used was a hierarchical grouping program called 
UBC CGROUP. 

One or two pages were provided at the end of each questionnaire for addi- 
tional comments by the respondents- The length of comments ranged from 
a sentence to ten additional pages* The Contract Team read all comments 
and did a content analysis of these written comments. 
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CHAPTER 2 

A REVIEW OF EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION MODELS AND PROGRAMS 



2*1 Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide a background on the major 
curriculum models currently used for Early Childhood Education programs 
and a description of the theoretical foundation* of these models. There 
are two parts in this chapter. The first section is a presentation of 
general background to Early Childhood Education programs and the five 
year old child. The second part is a discussion of a theoretical frame- 
work for current Early Childhood Education programs, detailed descriptions 
of various aspects of specific programs (assumptions about children and 
learning, goals/objectives, content, materials, teacher role, parent 
involvement, and evaluation), and a table summary of the models. 

2.2 Background of Current Early Childhood Education Programs 

The 1960's and 70 's saw an increase in the emphasis placed on Early 
Childhood Education. The roots of this increased interest were observed 
in theoretical writings, research, social trends, societal pressures, 
governmental interests and other forces. Dowles (1971) summed up this 
trend by observing: 

Social scientists "discovered" what educators of 
young children for half a century had taken for 
granted, that the preschool years are a crucial 
time not only for social and emotional but also 
for Intellectual growth. Almost overnight, child- 
hood became a precious commodity — a valuable 
national resource which had previously been 
underestfmat^d. (p 13) 

The educational community's search for maximum use of intellectual 
resources in the post-Sputnik years combined with the social philosophy 
of Uie sixties resulted in gore research and writing on the implications 
of early education for Children. At that time, two of the most * 
influential writers in this area were J. McV. Hunt and Benjamin Bloom. 
/ . > . 

After a review of refe^rch and theory, Hunt (1961) concluded: 

It is no longer unreasonable to consider that it 
n»ight be feasible to discover ways to govern the 
encounters that children have with their environ- 
ments, especially during the early years of their 
development, to achieve a substantially higher 
level of intellectual capacity, (p. 363) 
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Bloom's review of the research also had impact on Early Childhood 
Education, His work supported that of Hunt; and, in consenting on Hunt's 
work, Bloom (1963) hypothesized: 

If general intelligence is a developmental character- 
istic and is related to the time it takes the individual 
to learn various concepts, skills, etc., it would seem 
reasonable that lack of such learning in one time 
period may be difficult or impossible to make up 
fully in another period, whereas unusually excellent 
learning in one time period is not likely to be lost 
in subsequent period* (p. 71) 

And as a result of this synthesis of research findings, Bloom (1964) 
concluded that "put in terms of intelligence measures at 17, from 
conception to age 4, the individual develops 50 percent of his mature 
intelligence, from ages 4 to 8 he develops another 30 percent; and 
from ages 8 to 17 the remaining 20 percent (p. 68)." 

Bloom (1964) also investigated the areas of general achievement, reading 
comprehension, and vocabulary development and concluded that "by age 9 
(grade 3) at least 50 percent of the general achievement pattern at age 
18 (grade 12) has been been developed (p. 105)." This statement has 
important implications for Kindergarten instruction because in relating 
these findings to four to six year old children, Bloom stated that about 
17 percent of the growth in this area of general achievement occurs 
during these years. He hypothesized "that nursery school and Kindergarten 
could have far reaching consequences on the child's general learning 
pattern (p. 110)." 

Bloom (1964) also reviewed the research on interests, attitudes, and 
personality and found evidence that suggested major development occurs 
during the early years. He stated that by approximately age two, "it 
seems evident that at least one-third of the variance at adolescence on 
intellectual interest, dependency, and aggression is predictable (p. 177). 
By age five, nearly one-half of this variance is predictable* In summary, 
Bloom's work emphasized and supported the importance and impact of the 
early years on the development of intelligence, general achievement, 
attitudes, and personality. 

Another significant influence in Early Childhood Education was Jean Piaget 
Although Piaget did not directly comment on the relationship of his work 
to classroom instruction, his work has had two important educational 
applications. The first is Piaget's ideas on the instruction of the 
intellect and environment. The second application is Piaget's concept 
and identification of a developmental sequence, each stage of which is 
characterized by special modes of thinking and responding to the 
environment. As Furth (1970), stated, "If Piaget's theory of development 
has any validity, surely its first application should be in early 
education (p. ix)." 
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The development and functioning of the brain and the implications of 
this for education are recent and expanding areas of research and 
speculation. Some people theorize that if so-called critical or 
sensitive periods (i.e., optimal times for the acquisition of new 
responses) could be accurately identified, education would be more 
likely to meet individual needs (Epstein, 1978). Others think that all 
of early life is a sensitive period (Lanquis, Sanders & Tipps, 1980, p. 29). 
Whether such research and speculations prove fruitful and influential 
in Early Childhood Education in the future remains to be seen; however, 
the "collaboration of educators and brain scientists in research and in 
practice is essential" (Chall & Mirsky, 1978, p. 372). 

One historical influence on Early Childhood Education has been the work 
of Maria Montessori. The Montessori Method was the first systematic 
attempt to educate children under six years of age. It was developed by 
Dr. Montessori in 1907 during her work with mentally deficient children. 
It proved so successful with these children that she was encouraged to 
apply it to the education of the under-privileged children in the slums of 
Rome. Although many of its concepts have influenced coventional nursery 
school and Kindergarten practice, true Montessori schools have never been 
part of the public school systems of North America. There was an initial 
flurry of interest in the method by 1916 there were nearly two hundred 
authorized schools in iie United States. Her ideas about education were 
at odds with the then popular Progressive Education Movement and according 
to her chief critic William Kirkpatrick, "in the content of her doctrine 
she belongs to the mid-nineteenth century, some fifty years behind the 
present development of educational theory" (Kirkpatrick, 1915, pp. 62-63). 
His book was widely circulated and effectively dampened enthusiasm for 
Montessori' s work. Her work was virtually ignored by educators until 
about 1958 and since then, there has been a growing interest in its 
principles, methods and materials. Evans (1975) suggests that the search 
for appropriate methods to educate disadvantaged children, the awareness 
of the close relationship between Montessorian principles and 'Piagetian 
theory, the appeal of discovery learning, have all combined to renew the 
interest in the Montessori Method. 

The Montessori Method was the forerunner of the current emphasis on 
language development, the prepared responsive environment, learning how 
to learn, the sequencing of learning programs, the child-centered school, 
concern for the individual, and the orientation of pre-academic and early 
academic skill development. 

Cne contemporary researcher and educator who commented on classroom 
implications of research was Jerome Bruner. Bruner's (I960) oft-quoted 
statements are: 

Our schools may be wasting previous years by post- 
poning the teaching of many important subjects on 
the grounds that they are too difficult (p. 12) 
(andj 

any subject can be taught effectively in some 
intellectually honest form to any child at any 
stage of development (p. 33). 
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were considered to be particularly appropriate for the educational 
climate of the sixties and seventies. The rationales of many Early 
Childhood Education programs reflected the work of Bruner, Bloom, and 
Hunt. 

Another source of support for Early Childhood Education in the early 
sixties was the work of Martin Deutsch among disadvantaged children in 
New York City. Deutsch (1966) reported: 

We found that, controlling for socioeconomic 
status, children with some pre-school experience 
have significantly higher intelligence test scores 
than do children with no pre-school experience, 
(p. 90) 

In a discussion of readiness, Ausubel (1963) cited other research studies 
which "indicate kindergarten attendance facilitates academic performance 
during the first grade and that evidence of this facilitation can be 
found in the eleventh grade" (p. 124). 

Two studies in British Columbia which reported on the relationship of 
Kindergarten attendance to subsequent achievement were Conway (1968) and 
Reading Assessment: Sunroary Report (1980). Conway concluded that " a 
slight superiority in achievement in Grade 7 was indicated for those of 
both sexes who had attended Kindergartens of either type (public or 
private)" (p. 12). The 1980 Reading Assessment reported on the perfor- 
mance of Grade 4 children as a function of previous Kindergarten 
attendance: 

There is a consistent and sizeable difference in 
performance associated with this variable (atten- 
dance in Kindergarten) .... This effect exists 
regardless of sex, time in Canada, age and lin- 
guistic background (p. 47). 

Overall, after reviewing studies which investigate the relationship of 
Kindergarten to later achievement, it can be concluded that "while some 
studies are inconclusive, much research favors children with Kindergarten 
experience" (Leeper, 1968, p. 30). 

On the other hand, some educators (e.g., Moore & Moore, 1975) are highly 
critical of the role of schooling during the early years. They do not 
question the importance of the early years, but these educators believe 
tnat young children do not have sufficient backgrounds of experience and 
levels o r development to benefit from early learning environment. Others 
(e.g., Rohwer, 1971) speculate that other developmental periods (e.gc 
adolescence) my be the prime learning years. 

Societal and economic trends have eliminated "home education" as an 
option for many young children and their families. The National Day 
Care Information Centre of Health and Welfare Canada (1978) reported thdt 
"it is a fact that an increasing number of mothers with preschool children 
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are entering the labour market" (p. 1). 

* 

One result of the increase in working mothers and the subsequent place- 
ment of their children in child care has been an increase of public 
awareness of education in the early years. This has been seen in 
oopular magazines, television, newspapers, governmental reports, etc. 

The increase in awareness of the importance of early education had impor- 
tant effects in the 1960's. Education, and especially early education, 
came to be seen as an antidote to cultural deprivation and poverty. In 
the United States, this thinking led to the creation of massive federally 
funded Early Childhood Education programs such as Head Start and Follow- 
Through. These programs were particularly significant historically in 
Early Childhood Education because it was the first time a variety of early 
childhood programs had been implemented and evaluated on such a grand 
scale. The following sections present a brief summary of Project Head 
Start and the subsequent Project Follow-Through. 

2.3 Project Head Start 

Project Head Start was the manifestation of the accumulating evidence of 
the importance of the early years, the change possible in young children 
as a result of early intervention, the concept of education as a 
remediating influence on poverty and its attendant problems, a national 
political commitment to attempting to deal with these problems, and a 
feeling of optimism that concentrated effort would improve the current 
> lives and the future lives of a nation's children. It was in this 

context that Head Start was begun as a summer program in 1965 with more 
than 580,000 preschool age children in approximately 2500 centres across 
the United States. Full -year Head Start programs began in the fall of 
1965 with 21,500 children. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity established the following broad goals 
for Head Start which were to be interpreted and adapted to meet local 
needs: 

Improving the child's health. 

Helping the child's emotional and social development 

by encouraging self-confidence, self-expression, 

self-discipline, and curiosity. 
Improving and expanding the child's mental processes, 

aiming at expanding the ability to think, reason, 

and speak clearly. 
Helping children to get wider and more varied experiences 

which will broaden their horizons, increase their ease 

of conversation, and improve their understanding of the 

world in which they live. 
) Giving the child frequent chances to succeed. Such 

chances flay thus erase patterns of frustration and 

failure, and especially, the fear of failure. 
Developing for the child a climate of confidence which 

will make him want to learn. 
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Increasing the child's ability to get along with 
others in his family and, at the same time, helping 
the family to understand him and his problems-thus 
strengthening family 'ties. ; 

Developing in the child and his family a responsible 
attitude toward society, and fostering feelings of 
belonging to a community. 

Planning activities which allow groups from every 
social, ethnic, and economic level in a community 
to join together with the poor in solving problems. f 

Offering a chance for the child to meet and see 
teachers, policemen, health and welfare officers-all 
figures of authority-in situations which will br1n$ 
respect and imt fear. 

Givihg the child a chance to meet with older children, 
teenagers; and adalts who will serve as "models" in 
manners, behavior, speech, etc. 

Helping both the child and his family to a greater 
confidence, self-respect, and dignity, 

(Office of Economic Opportunity 1965, quoted in Frost & 

Kissinger 1976, p. 82) 

The early evaluations of Head Start were predominantly positive: 

The short-range data showed evidence of growing 
interest in school, gains in I.Q. scores, better 
results on reading readiness or language tests, 
and even growth in initiative, imagination, and 
expressiveness (Maxim, 1980, p. 23), 

In addition to the cognitive and affective gains, 0E0 reported the 
following facts: 

93,000 children with eye defects treated 

96,000 children with bone and joint disorders referred 

900,000 dental cases treated 

740,000 children immunized against polio 

+1,000,000 children immunized against measles. 

(quoted in Smith and Bissell, 1970, p. 58) 

The major evaluation of long-tenn results was the Westinghouse Learning 
Corporation/Ohio University evaluation of 1968-69, The basic question 
for investigation was: To what extent are the children now in the first 
second, and third grades who attended Head Start programs different in 
their intellectual and social-personal development from comparable 
children who did not attend? 

The major conclusions of the Westinghouse study (1969) were: 

1. Summer programs have been ineffective in producing 
any persisting gains in cognitive or affective 
development that can be detected by the tests used 
in grades 1 , 2, and 3. . . 
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Due to budget cuts, Project Follow-Through became a planned variation 
project in which a variety of types of programs were funded in order to 
determine which were most effective in which situations. Project Follow- 
Through included twenty-two planned variation programs for 84,000 children 
in Kindergarten through Grade 3. 

These programs were required to maintain medical, dentdl , psychological, 
social and nutritional services, community and parent involvement. In 
a report by Abt Associates (1974) the following characteristics were 
identified as conmon to these twenty- two programs. They all (a) seek to 
develop children's abilities, (b) recognize the importance of individual 
and small group instruction, (c) are committed to making learning 
interesting and relevant to the child's cultural background, and (d) 
believe that the child's success in learning is inseparable from his 
self-esteem, motivation, autononjy, and environmental support. 

Differences among the programs include different theoretical bases, 
objectives, teaching strategies, content, materials, evaluation procedures, 
etc. These differences reflect the fact that although educators have as 
their ultimate goal the greatest good and development of all children, 
there is much discussion over when, where, and how this can be best 
implemented. 

Specific' Follow-Through programs are described in detail in Section 2.6, 
Evaluation is discussed for each program. Overall, the Abt Associates' 
Follow-Through evaluation (1974) concluded that although there was not 
one program which was clearly 1 superior to others, the "basic skills" 
models did better than the "cognitive" or "affective" models on 
measurement of affective and basic skills. The finding that different 
programs had very different effects in different communities would not 
permit the identification of one program or model as superior to the 
others, 

The Abt evalua^^4^& criticized for the inability of standardized 
measures to meas^ri^pl- outcomes of the various models (i.e., standardized 
measures favouretfNB^basic skills" models' objectives), for the use 
of certain statistical analyses on data from non-equivalent groups, for 
misleading classification of models and measures, and for other 
methodological and design problems (House, 1979). 

As a result of such criticism, the Ford Foundation funded the center for 
Instructional Research and Curriculum Evaluation to review the Abt evalua- 
tion (Houae, Glass, McLean & Walker, 1978). A re-analysis t. the data by 
a panel of experts produced results that did not favour the "basic skills" 
models "but showed differences among models to be within the range of 
possible chance effects" (Moore, 1978, p. 54). 

A 1979 report by the Consortium for Longitudinal Studies summarized "the 
findings of longitudinal studies of low-income children who participated 
1n experimental preschool intervention programs over the past decade and 
a half" (Lazar & Darlington, 1979, p. 1). The original data were re- 
analyzed and new data gathered from the children now aged ^ to 19 years 
in 1976-77. 
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2. Full-year programs are marginally effective in 
terms of producing noticeable gains in cognitive 
development that can be detected by the measures 
used in grades 1, 2, and 3, but are ineffective 
in promoting detectable, durable gains in 
affective development.,. 

3. Head Start children, whether from summer or full- 
year programs, still appear to be in a disadvantageous 
position with respect to national norms for the 
standardized tests of language development and 
scholastic achievement*.. 

4. Head Start appears to have had a positive effect on 
the parents of its enrollers: they voiced strong 
approval of the program and its influence on their 
children, (pp. 243-4) 

The recommendations of this report were: 

1. Summer programs should be phased out as early as 
feasible, and converted into ull-year programs 
or extended year. . . 

2. Present programs should be continued but every 
effort should be made to render them more 
effective. . . 

3. We are aware of "successful programs" carried out 
on an experimental basis, but it remains to be 
demonstrated whether such programs can be carried 
out on a mass basis, producing long-range effects 
with differences of such magnitude as to be worth 
the time and cost. With this in mind, we strongly 
recommend that some of the full -year programs be 
identified and operated as pilot or model centers 
and assigned the resources necessary to undertake 
comprehensive field experimentation. (Westinghouse, 
1969, pp. 247-251) 

One criticism of the Westinghouse evaluation is the rather limited focus 
given the broad goals of Head Start. Other criticism included methodology, 
design, sampling, and analysis (see Smith & Bissell, 1970, for a detailed 
analysis) . 

2.4 Project Follow-Through 

Project Follow-Through was begun in 1967 in response to the problem of 
the gains achieved through Head Start programs "washing out" by the end 
of the primary grades. This larger-scale program was designed to extend 
the goals of Head Start through Grade 3 ift order to maintain the gains 
achieved through Head Start programs. 
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Although the researchers were unable tc identify one program as clearly 
superior, they reported that "early education programs for low-income 
children apparently had lasting effects in the following areas. Early 
education programs significantly reduced the number of children assigned 
to special education daises. ..significantly reduced the nurrber of children 
retained in grade. . . increased children's scores on fourth grade mathema- 
tics achievement tests with a sugqestive trend toward increased scores on 
fourth grade reading tests. ..(and) low-income children who attended pre- 
schools surpassed their controls on the Stanford-Binet IQ test for up to 
three years after the preschool programs ended... (and these) children... 
were more likely than control children to give achievement related reasons 
for being proud of themselves" (Lazar & Darlington, 1979, pp. 19-20). 

Such results have implications in terms of the cost-effectiveness of 
early intervention. Moore (1979) described the results of a cost- 
effectiveness study of one project which showed that "a substantial 
portion of the project costs were recovered by the community from 
savings accrued by project children who did not require special education 
placement or other extraordinary care or intervention" (p. 80). 

2.5 Who is the Kindergarten Child ? 

2.5.1 B ackground 

Until the seventeenth century, when Comenius addressed his writing toward 
principles to guide the education of all the children of all the people, 
essayists did not concern themselves with the education of young children, 
nor with the education of any but the privileged classes. With the 
publication of School of Infancy in 1633 and the Great Didactic in 1657 
Comenius began what were to be continuing attempts to describe the 
characteristics of children under the age of six years, and the activities 
appropriate for the? optimum development. 

In The New Heloise (quoted in Rusk, 1918), Rousseau stated his belief 
that Nature wanted children to be children before they were men; an 
unusual stance at a time when children were regarded as small adults. 
He also felt that childhood had ways cf seeing, thinking, and feeling 
peculiar to itself, a sentiment which was to be repeated two centuries 
later by Bruner (1962) who said: 



Research on the intellectual development of the 
child highlights the fact that at each stage of 
development the child has a characteristic way 
of viewing the world and explaining it to 
himself. The task of teaching a subject to a 
child at any particular age is one of representing 
the structure of that subject in terms of the 
child's way of viewing things, (p. 33) 



Rousseau (quoted in Rusk, 1933) outlined four stages in a child's 
development: (a) infancy: habit and the training of the emotions, 
(b) childhood: necessity and the training of the senses, (c) boyhood: 
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utility and the training of the intellect, and (d) adolescence: morality 
and moral, aesthetic, and social education. 

Froebel (quoted in Rusk, 1933), as a student of Rousseau's writings, also 
recognized similar well-marked stages of development: (a) babyhood (birth 
to age 3) for nurture, (b) childhood (ages 3-7) fof education through 
activity, and (c) boyhood (ages 7 to 12) for instruction. These stages 
are comparable to those of Piaget, He emphasized the continuity of 
development and tjie importance of making full use of each stage before 
proceeding to the next. For him, development was a process of the un- 
folding of that which was within the child, not an imposition from 
without. In The Education of Man , published in 1826, he stated his 
belief that play was the highest phase of human development in child- 
hood and had deep significance in all facets of the child's development, 

Montessori, too, was aware of stages in the development of children, each 
of which provided a predisposition for particular types of learning. She 
believed that there was a psychological moment when the consciousness of 
a need arose in the child's mind, and that it was necessary to offer 
exercises which correspond to the need for development felt by the 
organism. In order to do this, a prepared environment was required. 

Both Froebel and Montessori were committed to the concept of predetermined 
development, but viewed the environment (i,e,, education) as vital to 
the achievement of this potential but not a means to increase it. 

The Child Study Movement which started in the United States in 1890, was 
the beginning of a trend to describe children scientifically, Arnold 
GeselTs longitudinal study of children at the Yale Clinic established 
age-norms which would serve as guideposts to the typical development 
of children and was representative of this movement. Observations, both 
physical and behavioral, of large groups of children were averaged so 
that a cc.iposite picture of any specified age could be drawn. This , 
provided a wealth of information which had hitherto been unavailable. 
It emphasized the maturation process and ruled out the possibility that 
the provision of a suitable environment, other than a benevolent one for 
normal development, could foster the acquisition of skills which were not 
congruent with the child's age. This often led to narrow programs and 
limited expectations for children. 

Like Piaget's early works, these "ages and stages" were criticized for 
the uniqueness of the sample upon which the norms were based as it did 
not truly represent the total population. They fell into further 
disrepute in the fifties with the emergence of psychological theories of 
development such as the Behaviorist Theory which held that rather than 
an unfolding cf behavior, shaping through operant conditioning would 
increase the rate at which normal responses would occur. Other 
Jevelopmental theories from the psychoanalysts, the phenomenologists, 
and sociologists influenced how young children were perceived. 
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In spite of this, until 1960, most early education educators were 
developmental is ts and maintained that, though experience might be 
related to the development of personality, intellectual development did 
not necessarily respond to changes in the environment. 

J. McVicker Hunt (1961) disagreed with this position that intellectual 
development was genetically-bound and not influenced by environmental 
change. Basing his argument on the work of Piaget, he stated that 
"encounters in the environment" determine the rate of development 3nd 
the final level of intellectual achievement. Thus it was necessary to 
match experience with the child's developing level of intellect much in 
the same way that Montessori advocated. 

The re-discovery of Piaget's work at this time has had the greatest 
influence in resolving these opposing points of view. He appears to 
have synthesized all of these postulates of how children grow and 
develop within his own theoretical framework. His developmental stages 
link growth and intellectual development with maturation and experience 
playing important roles. Neither one alone can affect the total 
development of the child. Both must be geared to the level of under- 
standing and be regulated by the level of development of the individual. 

Spodek (1973) sunuiarized Piaget's contribution: 

*/ 

Piaget has provided not only a series of guide- 
lines that can be used to assess children's 
levels of development and to sele r *, experiences 
that may be appropriate for children at a particular 
point in time, but he has also suggested possible 
limitations to the accomplishments of educators. In 
addition, Piaget has highlighted the role of the child 
as an active participant in the educative process, 
(p. 26) 

However* educators must :till be cautious in applying any developmental 
yardsticks. Biehler (1974) counsels educators against the absolute 
acceptance of any hierarchy of characteristics because: 

Age-level characteristics always refer to a non- 
existent typical child - even when the sample 
studied is sufficiently large and varied. In 
determining the characteristics of a particular 
age level, observers "average" the behavioral 
traits of many (or few) children, and in the 
process many subtle variations of behavior are 
cancelled out. 

The kind of prediction about behavior one can make 
on the basis of such group averages is sometimes 
called actuarial prediction. . . . Descriptions of 
groups of children may tell with some accuracy how 
a few hundred children out of a thousand will behave, 
but they do not enable one to predict how a PARTICULAR 
child or how small groups of children will behave, (p. 93) 
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2.5.2 Characteristics of Pre-Ktndergarten and Kind ergarten Children 

A synthesis and summary of some of the characteristics of Pre-K1ndergarten 
and Kindergarten children which are currently acceptable to psychologists 
and Early Childhood educators, are shown 1n Figure 2.1. 

FIGURE 2.1 

SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS OF 
P RE-KINDERGARTEN AND KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 



AGE 



PHYSICAL 



SOCIAL 



EMOTIONAL 



INTELLECTUAL 
(Cognitive) 



Pre- 

Mftdcr 

garten 



At t*e end of a period of 
rapid orovth 
Is active with 1 proved 
Motor end Muscular control 
Runs, hops, jumps, catches 
a ball; can walk upstairs 
and begins to walk down- 
stairs alone, operates a 
tricycle, learns best 
through the senses, can 
wash and dry dishes. 
Can use pencils or crayons 
to copy circles or slMple 
Hies, can print large 
capital letters; uses 
Modeling clay 
Gains control of eating, 
sleeping and elimination. 



Enjoys parallel play, small 
loosely organized play 
groups, and dramatic play 
Is beginning to understand 
limits, sharing and taking 
turns. 

Asks for what he wants 
Instead of taking 
Is experimental with friend- 
ship with special children; 
will play with either boys 
or girls 

Tattles a great deal, partly 
for retssurance about right 
and wrong. 

Sometimes runs to adult with 
bitter complaints but needs 
less supervision. 



Is somewhat Insecure, un- 
oredlctable, and out of 
equilibrium. 

Has symptoms of anxiety. 
Has become more belligerent 
and assertive. 
Tensional outlets Increase; 
1s given to emotional ex- 
tremes: shy one minute, over- 
boisterous the next. Tantrums 
are violent. Is beginning to 
relate emotionally to parents 
siblings, and others; 1s 
achieving some concepts of 
self. Needs regular routines 
and chances to develop self- 
help without pressure. 



Kinder- A period of slow growth, 
garten girls are usually bigger 
than boys. Is gaining 
Increased skill in motor 
control , has good co- 
ordination and masters 
walking, jumping and skip- 
ping, begins to throw a 
ball and to climb, can co- 
ordinate movements to 
musi.; can jump rope and 
operate a two-wheel bike. 
Bones are soft especially 
1n brain area. Can dress 
self, brush teeth, and 
lace shoes but cannot tie 
the laces. Has difficulty 
focusing eyes on small 
objects: handedness 1s 
usually established, 
with 90% being right- 
handed. Can print 
own names, the 
alphabet and numerals 
Can make crude wooden 
models 



Has flexible friendships 1n 
which quarrels are frequent, 
of short duration, and 
quickly forgotten. Leaders 
are beginning to emerge; 
competition <s evident as 
he/she strives for recog- 
nition by teachers and 
peers. Has little sex 
awareness, Identifies with 
like-sexed parent and plays 
with like-sexed children. 
Wishes to develop Indepen- 
dence and 1s able to accept 
i :*ponslb1l 1ty. 



Language 1s developing 
rapidly - 1s talkative, 
expressive, Imaginative and 
constantly asks "Why?" 
Utterances have communicative 
Intent; 1$ frustrated 1f 
adults do not understand. 
Speech 1s ego-centr1c and 
consists of phrases and 
sentences. There 1s a great 
deal of bragg.ng, commanding, 
and demanding. Is learning 
to associate symbols and words 
with objects. Is restricted to 
Intuitive thought. Experience 
1s the basis for extracting or 
constructing relational concepts. 
Likes short stories with pictures 
to clarify characters and actio* 



Is achieving emotional 
stability with fewer ups and 
downs; still has frequent 
outbursts of anger. Fears and 
jealousy are common behaviors. 
Expresses feelings freely. 
Tries to Inhibit aggression. 
Seeks attention and reinforce- 
ment from adult; reacts unfa* 
vorably 1f 1t 1s not forth- 
coming. Needs assurance that 
he/she 1s loved and valued. 
Finds 1t dlfflcul t to delay 
gratification 



Is skilled 1n language, likes to 
talk, practices one-upmansh1p. 
Imagination 1s at peak level; 
creativity 1s soarlng-deddes 1n 
advance what he/she is ojomg to 
do. Eager to solve simple 
problems, reaches conclusions 
Intuitively; judgements are 
based directly on sensory 
experience. Faulty reasoning 1s 
the result of lack of experience. 
Learns largely through action 
and sensory Impressions. 
Likes poems with a rhythric 
swing and fantastic stories 
with pictures. 
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2,6 Models in Early Childhood Education 

When a number of models in Early Childhood Education are discussed, "the 
most efficient way of describing them would be to classify them into 
categories" (Miller, 1979, p. 201 )• However, because of the diversity 
of models, classification of curricula can be difficult. In this section, 
a continuum with three points has been used. The classification of Early 
Childhood programs into three groups has been used in other studies (e.g. 
Bissell, 1971). 

The three types of curriculum models were placed on a continuum in order 
to emphasize the fact that although there are distinct extremes, overlap 
can exist. In reference to this point, Miller (1979) stated: 



Contrasts are drawn between the extreme positions, 
though in fact there are many gradations in between 
these extremes. It should also be remembered that 
individual classroom implementations of any model 
may vary considerably, (pp. 201-2) 



The range of models in Early Childhood Education chosen for this review 
spans a wide continuum from informal to formal approaches. This formal - 
informal continuum refers to the degree of structure or directiveness 
in dally activities. An informal model is oriented toward socio-emotional 
development where the emphasis is on a highly flexible program with 
provisions for children planning much of their own learning. A formal 
model is oriented toward definite cognitive development where the approach 
is rather inflexible and is teacher-planned and directed. 

This continuum of Early Childhood Education models can be divided into 
three categories: 



An Academic/Preacademic model is said to "foster development of pre- 
academic skills and place a heavy emphasis on systematic reinforcement 
and drills on individualized programmed instruction" (Beller, 1973, p, 580). 
An example of the Academic/Preacademic model is Engelmann-Becker/Distar 
program (see Section 2.6.1). 

A Cognitive Discovery model is said to "promote the growth of basic 
cognitive process by helping children develop the appropriate verbal labels 
and concepts while they engage in sequence exploration" (Beller, 1973, 
p. 580). Examples of the Cognitive Discovery model include the Cognitively 
Oriented Curriculum (see Section 2.6.2) and Responsive Education (see 
Section 2.6.3). These two programs were chosen in order to illustrate 
the range found in the Cognitive Discovery model. 

A Discovery Model is said to "view learning as part of the humanistic 
growth of the whole child with emphasis on free exploration and self- 
expression" (Beller, 1973, p. 580). An example of the Discovery model 



1. Academic/Preacademic Model 

2. Cognitive Discovery Model 

3. Discovery Model . 
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is Educational Development Center Open Education (see Section 2.6.4). 

The above mcdels and the overall theoretical framework are summarized 
in Figure 2.2. 

FIGURE 2.2 

THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK OF 
EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION MODELS 



FORMAL 



INFORMAL 



socio- 





cognitive 
development 
emphasis 


emotional 
development 
emphasis 


Curriculum 
Models 


Academi c/ 

Preacademic 

Models 


Cognitive- 
Discovery 
Models 


Discovery 
Models 


Model 
Programs 


Engelmann- 

Becker/ 

Distar 


Cognitively Responsive 
Oriented Education 
Curricul urn 


EDC Open 
Education 



It is impossible to find three or four programs that are so distinctive 
that there is no overlap whatsoever. These four programs were selected 
because they exemplify a certain type of model, they are based on 
specific theoretical and philosophical positions, there is extensive 
information available and they were all evaluated in the same study. In 
addition to these four programs, three other Early Childhood programs have 
been included because they are relevant to current Kindergarten education 
in British Columbia which must address the needs of native children, the 
need to establish appropriate programs for the growing number of children 
entering the schools for whom English is a second language, and the need 
to accommodate the popular demand for instruction in the French language 
in the early years. These programs are discussed in detail in the following 
sections. 

2.6.1 The Engelmann-Becker Program/ Pi star 
2.6.1.1 



In 1964, Carl Bereiter and Siegfried Engelmann developed a program at the 
Univeristy of Illinois for preschool children from poor homes and non- 
white ethnic background. Three years later, Dr. Bereiter left the program 
and in the same year, Dr. Wesley Becker joined the staff. The program 
then became known as the "Engelmann-Becker Program" usually referred to 
as Distar (Direct Instructional System for Teaching Acceleration and 
Remediation), following the development of materials to implement 
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a complete curriculum in language, reading and arithretic. This revised 
program is designed to be used in the first four or five academic years 
(Preschool, Kindergarten, ^Grades 1, 2, and 3) . 

2.6.1.2 Assumptions about Children and Learning 

As Evans (1971) states: 

Distar is net Jbuilt specifically from a theoretical 
frame of reference for child development. Rather 
it incorporates a nunfcer of concepts from learning 
psychology which have an empirical foundation. 
Among these concepts are active involvement, a 
random- (versus fixed-) order recitation strategy, 
immediate feedback to the learner (especially 
knowledge of results and social reinforcement), 
a graduated sequence of learning based on task 
analysis, transfer of learning, and the contiguity 
principal, (p. 150) 

According to Chow and Elmore (1973) the program was built on three 
premises: (a) education must refer to what the children are taught, not 
what they learn, (b) there must be specific performance criteria in order 
to analyze what children are to be taught, (c) tasks are the same for all 
children, but different children may not have learned the same set of 
skills thus the role of the teacher is to teach every child all the skills 
necessary to handle a particular task. 

2.6.1.3 Goals and Objectives 

The purpose of the program 1s to help children acquire certain skills that 
will allow them to progress in school and compete successfully with other 
children. The developers place emphasis on developing skills in language, 
reading, and arithmetic. Yhey also stress the importance of maintaining 
uniform goals for all students since economic success in adult life is 
measured by a single set of standards. While they are convinced that the 
preschool period is the optimal time to overcome the learning lag which 
is characteristic of disadvantaged children, they do not believe that the 
traditional nursery school program is adequate for the task. These 
children are behind other children in certain developmental aspects; they 
must progress at a faster than normal rate if they are to catch up. Time 
becomes a crucial factor. This means focusing upon academic objectives 
and relegating all nonacademic objectives to a secondary position. 
Positive affective outcomes are viewed as byproducts of academic success. 

Baser 1 on this rationale, the following set of minimum objectives were 
established, the attainment of which the developers believe was necessary 
if children are to enter the first grade with a successful prognosis 
(Bereiter & Englemann, 1966): 
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1 Ability to use affirmative and not statements in 
reply *to the question "What is tfns?" 

2, Ability to use both affinitive and not statements 
in response to the command "Tell me about this/ 1 

3, Ability to handle polar opposites ("If it is not 
it must be ")• 

4, Ability to use the following prepositions correctly 
in statements describing arrangements of objects: on, 
in, under, over, between, 

5, Ability to name positive and negative instances for 
at least four classes, such as tools, weapons, pieces 
of furniture, wild animals, farm animals, and vehicles. 
The child should also be able to apply these class 
concepts correctly to tiouns with which he 1s familiar. 

6, Ability to perform simple if-then deductions, 

7, Ability to use not in deductions. 

8, Ability to use or in simple deductions. 

9, Ability to name basic colors, plus white, black, 
and brown. 

10, Ability to count aloud to 20 without help and to 
100 with help at decade points (30, 40, etc.), 

11, Ability to count objects correctly up to ten. 

12, Ability to recognize and name the vowels and at 
least 15 consonants, 

13, Ability to distinguish printed words from pictures. 

14, Ability to rhyme in some fashion to produce a word 
that rhymes with a given word, to tell whether two 
words do or do not rhyme, or to complete rhyming 
jingles, 

15, A sight-reading vocabulary of at least four words in 
addition to proper names, with evidence that the 
printed word has the same meaning for them as the 
corresponding spoken word. 

These objectives specify kinds of learning that are likely 
to be missed by any educational program that 1s not 
deliberately planned to produce them. They are kinds 
of learning that do not arise easily and naturally from 
casual conversations and experience, (pp. 48-50) 

2,6,1.4 Organization of the Preschool and Kindergarten 

preschools based on this program, Ideally can accommodate fifteen pupils 
organized Into three study groups. Children are placed in the groups 
according to their assessed achievement level, so that those of comparable 
learning rates and developmental status may be instructed together. 
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Teachers are assigned to subjects not cjroups with the groups moving to 
each teacher. A schedule of activities is shown below: 





Group 1 Group 2 
5 Children 5 Children 


Group 3 
5 Children 


Period 1 (10 minutes) 


Unstructured Activity 




Period 2 (20 minutes) 


Language Arithmetic 


Reading 


Period 3 (30 minutes) 


Toilet, Juice, and Music 




Period 4 (20 minutes) 


Arthmetic Reading 


Language 


Period 5 (20 minutes) 


Semi structured Activity 




Period 6 (20 minutes) 


Reading Language 


Ari thmetic 



Although in actual implementation there may be variations, ideally, the 
work-oriented preschool should have four rooms to provide a relatively 
large room equipped with a piano and chalkboards for whole-group 
activities, and one small one for each of the study groups. The study 
rooms should be small and not cluttered with toys or stimulating materials 
to reduce the temptation to run about and explore. All rooms should be 
as sound-proof as possible so that loud vocal activity car go on 
simultaneously in every room without interfering with speech comprehension. 

Many variations of the- program are possible depending upon the age of the 
children, their level of the mastery of the basic skills, and the space 
available. If the space is limited to one room, each group can be located 
along three adjacent walls. Under such arrangement emphasis must be placed 
on chalkboard work and tasks which force the children to ignore what is 
going on in other parts of the room. In Kindergarten, it is possible to 
increase the number of children in each group to between eight cr ten, 
and the amount of time spent with the groups to t* *-ty minutes. These 
modifications must not include any reduction in t * brisk pacing of the 
instruction, or change of goals for slower learning pupils. 

2.6.1.5 Materials and Content 

In the original Bereiter and Engelmann model which was originated for 
four - and five-year-olds, toys and other materials for sensory experiences 
were kept to a minimum. They were included to serve only two purposes: 
(a) to teach a concept, and (b) for the short periods of unstructured 
activity. The developers explained this departure from the usual preschool 
practice as follows (Bereiter & Engelmann, 1966): 

An object-rich environment stimulates the culturally 
deprived child to « ttend to the glitter or super- 
abundant stimuli . . . . Sterilizing the environment 
is a firm requirement of the work-oriented preschool. 
Toys should be limited to form boards, jigsaw puzzles 
(which are usually favorites with the children), books, 
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drawing and tracing materials, Cuisenaire rods 
(to be handled during f ree. ttme under the direction 
of the teacher), and a miniature house, bam, and a 
set of farm animals. Paper, crayons (but no paint) 
should be available for expressive play. Motor toys 
such as tricycles and wagons, and climbing equipment 
are not necessary for the program, (p. 72) 



Engelmann and Becker subsequently developed and published Distar Language, 
Reading and Arithmetic Follow- Through Programs which have three levels 
with each containing sufficient material for one academic year of 
instruction. The total classroom time per day devoted to the direct 
Instruction of these three subjects 1s approximately two hours. Two 
other subject areas developed to reinforce the Distar programs are 
Language Concepts In Song and Language Concepts through Drawing which 
take approximately 30 - 45 minutes of Instruction per day. Theoretically, 
any one or combination of the subjects can be used. The materials are 
boxed separately; no other materials or equipment ate required. 

All directions and materials for teaching Distar are provided and again, 
boxed separately. These include a detailed teacher's guide, presentation 
books, and special materials for each subject, e.g. form boards and 
geometric figure cards for arithmetic, and records and pictures for music. 
The teacher's guide with explicit teaching Instructions, is the only 
necessary material for Language Concepts Through Drawing. 

The content of the original Bereiter and Engelmann program was first 
published In Teaching Disadvantaged Children in the Preschool (Bereiter & 
Engelmann, 1966, pp. 122-2$$). The developers further depended on in- 
service workshops to acquaint the teachers with the methods, scope; and 
sequence of the program. Following the change in Project personnel, the 
Englemann and Becker team developed materials to accomplish these 



The following outlines were presented by the developers (Chow & Elmore, 



purposes. 



1973): 



Ms tar Language I 



Statements (both affirmative 
and negative) 



Categories 



Action Statements (both 
affirmative and negative) 



Plurals 



Prepositions of Polars (both 
affirmative and negative) 



Polars (opposites) 



Cause and Effect 
Verb Tenses 



Multiple Attributes and 
Pronouns 



Same-Di fferent 



Before-After 
(Sequential Action) 

Naming Parts 
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Pi star Reading I 



Symbol -Action Games (left to 
right orientation) 



Bl ending-Spelling by Sounds 

Blending-Say It Fast 
Rhyming 



Symbols - Say It Fast 
(reading words printed 
in Distar symbols; i.e., 
modified l.t.a. ortho- 
graphy) 

Sound Recognition (sound- 
symbol correspondence) 

Sound Sliding (each sound 
said and held until 
producing the next sound, 
without pausing between 
sounds) 



Distar Arithmetic I 



Counting to a Number 

Counting Events in Time 

Object Counting (including 
grouping) 

Counting from One Number to 
Another 

Counting Backwards 
Symbol Identification 



Equality and the Equal 

Sign 

Addition 
Subtraction 



Counting by Fives 

Counting by Twos 

Algebraic Addition and 
Subtraction 



Language Concepts in Song: The music program 

(The music program is designed to reinforce the work in 
language skills. Traditional music objectives are 
ignored) . 

Language Concepts through Drawing: The art program 

(One of the purposes of the program is to teach children 
how to become critical observers. Most of tne early 
exercises are drawings from which a small part has been 
omitted - a man's nose, an apple's stem, a boy's hand, 
a house's door, etc. Each drawing has an associated 
group of questions focusing on the name of the object, 
the names of the parts, and the function of objects. 
The last section concentrates on drawing of faces). 
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2.6. 1.6 Thejto le of the Teacher 

Englemann, critical of teacher gducation programs particularly those for 
preschool teachers, decided that teachers of this model must be told 
exactly what to do and how to do it (Evans, 1^71). All objectives, 
activities, and interaction strategies are carefully defined in the 
materials. The principal method of instruction is pattern drill. The 
program is highly teacher-centered. The teacher's primary responsibility 
is to: (a) present the curriculum according to detailed specifications, 
(b) perform basic diagnostic operations, (c) reinforce children for correct 
answers, and (d) maintain the desired instructional pace. 

Because this model is based on the principle of operant conditioning, re- 
inforcement, both positive and negative, is v important feature Qf the 
teacher's role. It maty take the form of anything that appeals to the 
children as long as it may be quickly given or withdrawn. Material rewards 
(cookies, candy, raisins, and etc.), evidence of approval (shaking hands 
with the children), lavish praise ("Oh, your're so smart!"), and giving 
the children "Take Homes" (worksheets) for work well done are suggested. 

Another important aspect of the teaching task is to maintain a fast pace 
of instruction. During a twenty minute period as many as five hundred 
verbal responses may be required of each child. These are done in unison 
to maximize the total output of the individual. Individual turns to 
respond should not exceed thirty seconds (five seconds is ideal), and 
should be in random order to keep each child alert and actively involved. 
All responses must be loud and distinct; half-hearted or careless perfor- 
mance is not tolerated. Children are required to work hard, pay attention, 
and display task-relevant behavior. 

Evans (1975) commented: 

Distar, then, accentuates the teachers as a 
technician. Precise schedules of social and 
material reinforcement are utilized to sustain 
motivation ... the authors continue to 
strive for a "teacher-proof" curriculum, (p. 151) 

2.6.1.7 Parent Involvement 

Originally the parents were required to attend four meetings, see that 
the children attended regularly, were punctual, and received adequate 
rest. In addition, they were to encourage the children and require them 
to speak in full sentences. This was later expanded to allow them to 
become teacher aides after preservice training. They are also advised 
to work with their children on the "Take Homes." 

A child management program "to help parents learn to be more effective 
teachers of their children has been initiated" (Chow & Elmore, 1973, p. 21). 
Emphasis is placed on teaching the concepts and application of reinforcers 
and punishers in the everyday life relationship between children and 
parents. Since all the needed information is provided in a workbook 
containing readings, exercises, and answer keys,. anyone can cdnduct this 
program. 
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2.6.1.8 Evaluation of the Program 

Evaluation of the pilot Head Start program was undertaken by the developers 
in 1966. Assessment of the entering behavior of the fifteen "disadvantaged" 
four-to five-year-olds showed that they were operating at approximately 
a three-year-old level. The Stanford-Binet was administered indicating 
a mean I.Q. of 93. Periodic I.T.P.A. assessments were made to measure 
progress; the Wide Range Achievement Test was administered at the end of 
the nine-month period.- The data reported a seven point increase in I.Q., 
average to above average rating on the I.T.P.A., and reading and arithmetic 
abilities comparable to those of first grade children. On the strength 
of these findinqs, the Berei ter-Engelmann Program was published (Bereiter & 
Engelmann, 1966). As a technical report, there were many weaknesses in the 
data: (a) there was no control group, (b) the sampling design was faulty, 
and (c) there was lack of control for the effects of repeated testing. 

In 1967, Bereiter and Engelmann concluded a two-year evaluation study of 
their program. Forty-three "disadvantaged" four-year--* "Ms participated. 
The mean Binet I.Q. was 95. Fifteen children were . in the 

experimental group. The remaining twenty-eight acted as controls and 
received a "traditional" pre-school education. In addition, eighteen 
middle-class four-year-olds were selected for the same experimental 
treament wi th a comparable number of middle-class children act^g as 
controls (Chow & Elmore, 1973, pp. 278-279). 

The major findings of this study were: 

Disadvantaged Group 



Experimental Control 

I.Q. (Year 1) +17.4 +8.06 

(Year 2) + 8.61 -2.96 

Grade Placement (Reading) 2.6 No data 

(Arithmetic) 2.51 No data 

(Spelling) 1.87 No data 

The middle-class group's achievement showed a similar trend: 

Experimental Control 

Grade Placement (Reading) 3.41 1.04 

(Arithmetic) 2.91 1.21 

(Spelling) 2.06 No data 



Evans (1971, pp. 125-129) summarized other studies done by Karnes, Teska 
and Hodgins, Dilorenzo and Salter, Miller, Day, and Dickie. Evans (1971) 
characterizes these studies as "conventional and gross," that is, they 
were only broad comparisons with other programs. The findings of these 
studies, he suggests, "modestly support the claims of its originators" 
(p. 118). He further comments that the short term effects are more 
apparent than are the long term, ar.d only in the cognitive domain as no 
research data are presented concerning the affective characteristics and 
generalized thinking operations of the children. This was to be expected 
as the developers were not concerned with non-cognitive objectives. 
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Larsen (reported in Evans, 1975) summarized the available case study 
reports which cover the period during which the preliminary versions of 
the Follow-Through program were tested and revised in a wide variety of 
settings — Head Start classroom, regular kindergarten-primary programs — 
In both rural and urban districts. Two year longitudinal results from 
the published versions of Distar I and II were also included. It was 
generalized that Distar seemed effective in accomflishing Its purposes. 
With grade-level achievement as the criterion the measured academic growth 
of the children for whom the program 1s intended usually surpasses that of 
comparable children in other programs. Evans (1975) concluded that: 

Few will deny that Distar children generally do 
better on Distar tasks than do non-Distar children. 
If one values the objectives of this structured 
program, then the content sequence and the 
instructional methods seem to provide an effective 
way to achieve them. (p. 149) 

A study by Shanner, Tallmadge, and Wright (1972) indicated that Distar 
children can achieve a grade equivalent of 2.6 on standardized reading 
tests in nine fewer months of comparable instructional time than children 
in any other reading program. 

Becker and Engelmann (1973) report that poor children who begin Distar in 
Kindergarten progressively exceed average achievement noms especially in 
reading decoding skills. Children who do not begin Distar until the first 
grade do not show as rapid a rate of acceleration yet achieve better than 
those 1n a conventional program. It seems that the achievement gains also 
are related to the number of Distar lessons taught during the Kindergarten 
and primary grades. 

Miller (1972) reported a three year follow-up study of children who 
received only preschool Distar instruction and then entered other K-3 
programs. These children, especially the boys, generally compared less 
favorably on a variety of cognitive and behavior rating measures with 
children who ,.ad been in the other programs from the beginning. As in 
other reports, in spite of a positive response and inmediate gains in 
the early stages, unless the program is continued, its effect diminishes. 

A sumnary of the Engelmann-Becker/Distar program in comparison with other 
programs is presented 1n Section 2.6.8. 

2.6.2 The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum Program 

2.6.2.1 Background 

The origin of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum Program was the Perry 
Preschool Project developed by David Weikart in Ypsflanti, Michigan from 
1961 to 1967. The original project was designed as a two year preschool 
program which emphasized general cognitive and language skills of dis- 
advantaged three- and four-year-old children. 
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The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum Program was included in the Planned 
Variation Head Start and Follow-Through projects. The current program 
includes preschool, Kindergarten, and primary levels for use with children 
of al 1 abi 1 i ties . 

2.6.2.2 Assumptions about Children and Learning 

The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is ^ased on the assumption that young 
children develop in the stages outlined^ Piaget as a result of active 
learning; i.e., "the direct and immediate experiencing of objects, people 
and events" (Hohmann, Banet & Weikart, 1979, p. 3). This active learning 
is seen as a necessary condition for cognitive restructuring. 

This program is also ba^ed on the assumption that children learn concepts 
through self-initiated activity: 

Such activity . . . makes it possible for the 

child to be involved in experiences which produce 

the optimal degree of cognitive disequilibrium 

and hence the impetus for cognitive restructuring. , 

The interests and talents of the child are most 

readily enlisted when learning is conceived as an 

interplay of physical and mental action initiated 

by the learner. (Hohmann, et at.,, p. 3) 

Piaget believed that development occurs in a series of stages and that 
all children experience the same sequences of development. Two-to-seven 
year-old children are in the pre-operltional or second-stage of development 
which is characterized by a concrete, egocentric orientation to the world. 

2.6.2.3 Goals and Objectives 

The major premise "underlying the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is that 
there cannot be a basic understanding of self -and world without the ability 
to place the self in time and space and to classify and order objects and 
events" (Weikart, Rogers, Adcock, & McClelland, 1971, p. 6). When the 
Cognitively Oriented Curriculum was being designed, it was decided that 
the program should reflect a: 

Structured theoretical position . . . (and) upon 
review of the literature, few appropriate, well- 
developea, and systematic child development theories 
were found. One of the most elaborated, if esoteric, 
was the child development theory of Piaget. The 
principles of this theory were adopted as the basis 
of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum. (Weikart et 
al , 1971, p. viii) 

The work of other theorists was also used in lesser and varying degrees: 
Smilansky on sociodramatic play, and Chomsky, McNeill, and Cazden on 
language. 
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The goals for the various areas of content in the Cognitively Oriented 
Curriculum result from the najor concern of "the development of symbolic 
functioning during the sub, iod of preoperational thought . . • based on 
the assumtlon that Intellectual jt>wth is the result of the child s 
ability to create meaningful representations of himself and his environment 
and to relate these representations to each other" (Weikart, 1972, p. d). 

The general goals for the primary level of the Cogni tively Oriented 
Curriculum Program reported by the developers to the U.S. Office of 
Education were: 

1. Nurture in the child the thinking and communi- 
cation skills he will need throughout his school 
years and his adult life. 

2. Develop the child's ability to make decisions 
about what he 1s going to do and how he is going 
to do It. 

3. Develop the child's ability to express himself 
to speak, write, dramatize, *nd graphically 
represent his experiences ana communicate these 
experiences to others. 

d. Develop the child's ability to comprehend others 
self-expression by reading their writing and under- 
standing artistic and graphic representation." 

5. Develop the academic subject competencies through 
application of developing thinking abilities. 

6 Develop the child's ability to work with other 
children and adults so that work done is a result 
of group planning and cooperative effort. 

7. Develop the child's self-discipline, his ability 
to identify personal goals, and to pursue and 
complete chosen tasks. # 

8. Help the child develop a spirit of inquiry and 
openness to knowledge and the points of view of 
others. (Abt Associates, 1974, I - 14-15) 

2.6.2.4 Content 

In the cognitively Oriented Curriculum: 

The specifics of the curriculum are not defined 
act*vH1es which are utilized over and over; rather, 
they are constantly changing activities which may be 
employed to implement the goals derived from Piagetian 
theory and from content areas of-Piaget's research. 
Thus, in this curriculum, the focus 1s always on the 
process of learning rather than on facts or subject 
matter, and . . • particular attention is paid to the 
developmental levels of individual children. (Weikart, 
et al., 1971, o. 1) 
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The basis for the curriculum of this program is. fifty "key deyelopmen- 
tally valid programs for young children" (Hohmann, et al. f 1979, p. 5). 

These "key experiences" are interrelated and are meant to be integrated 
into the learning activities. The developers (Hohmann, et al . , 1979) 
describe this interrelationship as follows: 

Learning activities should be built upon active 
experiences with objects. These active experiences 
can be extended through language and through non- 
verbal representation . . . Concrete, active 
experience is examined and elaborated through 
language and nonverbal representation; it is not 
replaced by symbolic modes, (p. 5) 

Examples of "key experiences" for each of the eight major areas are: 

Active Learning - exploring actively with all the 
senses discovering relations through direct 
experience acquiring skills with tools and 
equipment. 

Language - talking with other children and adults 
about personally meaningful experiences 
describing objects, events, and relations 
having one's own spoken language written down 
and read back 

Experiencing and Representing - imitating actions 

and sounds, role playing drawing and painting 

Classification - investigating and describing the 
attributes of things sorting and matching 
holding more than one attribute in mind at a 
time 

Seriation - making comparisons arranging several 
things in order and describing their relations 
fitting one ordered set of objects to another 
through trial and erjror 

Number - comparing amounts arranging two sets of 
objects in one-to-one correspondence counting 
objects 

Spatial Relations - fitting things together and taking 
them apart observing and describing things from 
different spatial viewpoints experiencing and 
representing one's own body 

Time - stopping and starting an action on signal 
experiencing and comparing time intervals 
anticipating future events 

Within each of these eight area*, the "key experiences" are arranged from 
simple - complex, concrete -abstract, here and now -remote in time and 
space. 

The developers (Hohmann, et al . , 1979) state that these "key experiences" 

Should be embedded in a wide variety of activities. 
The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is a framework 
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from which teachers can extend and broaden the 
interests of children rather than an agenda of 
lessons on a "cookbook 11 of specific activities. 
(P. 6) 

As can be seen from the above, no specific provision 1s made for the 
affective development of the child. Weikart et al., (1971) stated that 
"the complete lack of attention explicitly paid to the affective develop- 
ment of the child . . . does not mean thatr the curriculum is unconcerned 
with the emotional and social needs of the children who participate . . • 
these needs are being met as the program progresses through the style of 
classroom operation that the curriculum creates" (p. x)* 

Although a variety of teaching strategies may be appropriate for imple- 
mentation of this program: 

The main instruction strategy is one of sequential 
step-by-step skill building. The framework of the 
curriculum specifies the sequence in which skills 
should be taught. Every activity fs designed to 
meet a specific objective. In this step-by-step 
process the teacher makes sure every child learns 
one concept before going on to a more difficult 
one. (Chow & Elmore, 1973, p. 34) 

The following is the daily schedule for the Preschool -Kindergarten 
programs (Hohmann, et al., 1979): 

Planning Time by teacher and pupils (about twenty 
minutes} 

Work Time including both individual and small 
group activities (about forty minutes) 

Clean-up Time (about fifteen minutes) 

Recall, Snack and Small-Group Time including 
children discussing Work Time activities and 
working on "key experiences" in small groups 
(about thirty minutes) 

Outside Time (about twenty minutes) 

Circle Time including songs, dances, finger 
plays and discussion (about twenty minutes) 

Dismissal (about ten minutes) 

One important component of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum program is 
home teaching in which: 

Teachers visit the homes of children in their 
classes in order to involve their mothers in 
the educational process and to augment and extend 
the school activities on an individual basis. 
(Weikart, et al., 1971, p. 79) 
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A further description of this component is presented in the Parent 
Involvement section below. 

Another component of tnis program is a maintenance system called a staff 
model. In discussing the preschool program, Weikart, et al M (1971) 
stated: 

A good curriculum alone is not sufficient to 
guarantee an adequate and productive preschool 
experience for young children . . , Critical, 
and perhaps even more essential than the 
curriculum itself, is the way in which the 
preschool staff functions to produce a pre- 
school experience .... These conditions 
for operation are called the staff model , 
(pp. 69-70) 

The components of this staff model are described in Section 2.6.2.6 on 
Teacher Role. 

2.6.2.5 Materials 

As the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum emphasizes the importance of the 
child physically interacting with the environment, the structure of the 
classroom is seen as an important element of the program. In this 
program: 

The classroom is set up in specified ways 
to facilitate and reinforce certain goals . . 
. . Since the classroom structure is changed 
gradually through the course of the program, 
the child encounters the concept in many guises, 
and this enables him to begin to separate concept 
from context. . . . Structuring the classroom 
environment so that certain concepts are emphasized 
provides a variety of opportunities for direct 
experience with these concepts and facilitates the 
child's mastery of them. (Weikart, et al., 1971, 
P. 37) 

This environment is divided into core areas: (a) a meeting/large group 
time area, (b) a house area, (c) a block corner, (d) a quiet corner, (e) 
an art corner^f) construction area, (g) sand and water area, (h) outdoor 
play area, (i) music and movement area, and (j) animal and plant area. 

The materials found in these areas are those traditionally found in most 
Kindergartens and the program does not require specially purchased 
equipment or materials. However, Weikart, et al, (1971) cautioned that 
although the traditional equipment and materials ... are compatible with 
the objectives of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum ... the teacher 
will find herself using the equipment and materials in new ways for new 
purposes (p. 40). 
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The developers (Weikart, et al., 1971) stated that as "too many materials 
in the classroom at one time will result in over-stimulation and confusion 
in the minds of young children" (p. 42), the teacher should select materials 
to accomodate the individual needs of the children, the needs of the group, 
and the long range goals. 

2.6.2.6 Teacher Role 

An important component of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum is the staff 
nsdel which consists of: 

1. The involvement of the teacher in planning 
within the curriculum. 

2. Participation in the give and take of a 
team teaching situation (teachers, aides, 
and volunteers): 

3. Supervision by a knowledgeable curriculum 
supervisor (Weikart, et al , 1971, p. 70). 

The developers believe that the classroom teacher is the essential element 
in the success of the program. This program rejects "the utilization of 
curriculum 'scripts' of what to think, what to say, and how to put a 
particular goal into operation. Instead, the cognitive curriculum offers 
a series of cognitive goals to guide classroom activity planning" 
(Weikart, et al., 197l", p. 70). This means that the teacher must be 
thoroughly familiar with the theories of Piaget and the theoretical 
framework of the program in order to implement it. 

The teacher is responsible for observing each child to determine his/her 
level of development and progress in the cognitive skill areas. Teaching 
goals are determined and included in the planning on a daily and weekly 
basis. The teachers also prepare and implement plans for the afternoon 
home visits (described in the next section). 

Chow and Elmore (1973) reported: 

The Cognitive Curriculum uses many teaching 
strategies to achieve its goals . . . (and these 
include) the sequencing of activities . . . verbal 
stimulation, questioning, sociodramatic play, 
field trips, and structuring of the class day. (p. 34) 

2.6.2.7 Parent Involvement 

The major parent involvement in this program is the Home Visit by the 
teacher. The developers believe that this is an essential component of 
a successful program. The objectives of the Home Visit component are 

1. To involve the mother in the teaching process 
in order to give her a background of knowledge 
concerning the educational needs of her child 
so that she could provide educational support 
at home, 
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Savings of resources, that is, ewesome amounts 
of time, money, and effort usually expended by 
society to provide remedial or rehabilitation 
services for young adolescents, both academically 
and socially- (p. 231) 

In a longitudinal study comparing three curricula (a structured-didactic 
approach, a unit-based approach and the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum), 
it was found that none was more effective than another as measured on 
aptitude and school achievement (Hohmann, et al , 1979, pp. 285-6). 

An evaluation of the preschool home teaching program reported: 

There is little doubt that the mothers who 
participated in the project accepted home 
teaching with enthusiasm ... the home teaching 
program had significant positive Impact upon the 
general intellectual growth of the child indepen- 
dent of environmental conditions, (tfeikart & 
Lambie, 1968, pp. 493-4) 

Although the gains 1n I.Q. jy children in this program tended to "washout" 
by Grade 3, their scores on reading, vocabulary, and mathematics measures 
were more than one full grade higher than those of the control group by 
Grade 8. By Grade 4, 38* of the control qroup had been retained a grade 
or placed 1n special classes compared to J% of the experimental group 
(Hohmann, et al, 1979, p. 285). 

A follow-up study of the first group of children enrolled in the program 
found that the "Indications are that the impact of preschool education 
has carried over Into adulthood" (Hohmann, et al., 1979, p. 285). Among 
these children there were fewer on welfare and fewer unemployed as the 
original children tended to stay 1n school longer and to acquire marketable 
skills. 

In sunrnarizing the evaluation since 1962, the developers concluded 
(Hohmann, et al, 1979): 

Practitioners have been consistently successful 
with diverse groups of children. Cognitively 
Oriented programs have achieved solid results with 
young children in terms of both short-term gains 
and long-term outcomes. The decision to have this 
program instead of some other, however, is primarily 
one of values, (p. 289) 

A summary of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum program in comparison 
with other programs is presented in Section 2.6.8. 
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(and) 

2. To implement the curriculum on a one-to-one 

basis with the child in the home* (Weikart, et al , 
1971, p. 79) 

The content of the weekly visit by the teacher to each child's home is 
determined by the child's point of development. The teacher selects 
activities 1n areas where the child needs extra work and also areas 
that are being presented in the classroom. After working with the child, 
the teacher spends time 1n inforrol conversation with the mother answering 
questions, discussing the child's needs , etc. 

The purpose of the parent meeting, another type of parent involvement, is 
to influence and modify the parents' child-rearing practices. These 
meetings deal with topics which parents, mostly mothers, have identified 
as areas of concern. Parents are also encouraged to work as classroom 
volunteers and to observe their child in the classroom setting. 

2.6.2.8 Evaluation of the Program 

Evaluation of the Cognitively Oriented Curriculum program will be consi- 
dered in two stages: (a) the data from the Perry Preschool Project which 
was a forerunner of the current program, and (b) the data from the 
Follow- Through evaluations of the primary programs. The latter will be 
presented first. 

The Follow-Through evaluations (Abt Associates, 1974) reported: 

The High/Scope program appears to be having some 
success in the development of achievement, motivation, 
internal locus of control , and verbal ability as 
measured by this test battery. It also appears to 
be having some impact on attendance. (VII - 100-101) 

Evaluation of the children in the Perry Preschool Program from 1962 
through 1967 consisted of yearly assessments by three intelligence tests 
(Stanford-Binet, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and Leiter International 
Performance Scale) and one instrument to measure non-academic factors 
(Ypsilanti Rating Scale). A pupil behavior inventory of classroom conduct, 
motivation, social -emotional state, etc., was also used. Chow and 
Elmore (1973) reported that 

on the whole ... the differences do favor the 
experimental groups in the early years but by 
the second grade these differences disappear on 
intellectual measures. However, on social - 
emotional adjustment factors and on achievement, 
differences in favor of the experimental group 
persist (pp. 42-43). 

Evans (1975) reported that the persistance of these results is most 
striking in the lower rate of remedial placements and incidents of 
social deviance and dependency of the original group (1962-63) when 
compared to the control group. He concluded: 
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2.6.3 The Responsive Education Program 

2.6.3.1 Background 

The Responsive Education program evolved from the New Nursery School Pro- 
gram developed by Glen Nimnicht at Colorudo State College in Greeley, 
Colorado in 1964. This program was originally designed to meet the needs 
of children from low-income and ethnically-different backgrounds. Later, 
another program, the Responsive Environment Nursery, was begun for middle- 
class children. 

The Responsive Education program, as it is currently known, was begun in 
1967 by Nimnicht at the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development in Berkeley, California. A program for preschool children 
aged three and four years was developed in 1967, a primary school program 
in 1968, a parent involvement program in 1969, and a day care program in 
1971. Thus, the current program is designed for preschool through Grade 3 
children. 

2.6.3.2 Assumptions about Children and Learning 

The Responsive Education program synthesizes the theories and work of 
Maria Montessori, Martin Deutsch, O.K. Moore and others. As Nimnicht 
(1973) has stated: 

The program is not based on any single theory of 
learning since there appears to be no single 
theory that adeouately accounts fbr all the ways 
children learn. The program does, however, draw 
from many different theories. Much of the program 
is based on the assumption that there is a relation- 
ship between maturation and learning, although this 
relationship between .maturation and the learning of 
specific skills or concepts is not altogether clear. 
Although the program is based more heavily on the 
work of developmental theorists, we also find some 
of the ideas of operant conditioning useful. For 
instance, to define objectives in clear behavioral 
terms is sometimes useful, but we do not believe 
that every objective can be defined in behavior 
which can be inmediately observed, (po. 200-201) 

The development of a healthy self-concept is a frequently expressed goal 
of most early childhood programs. In the Responsive Education program 
children are considered to have healthy self-concepts if they like 
themselves and their people, believe that what they think, say and do 
makes a difference, believe that they can be successful in school and solve 
a variety of problems. The children will have a realistic estimate of 
their abilities and limitations and be able to express feelinas of 
pleasure and enjoyment. 
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2.6.3.3 Goals and Objectives 

The major goals of the Responsive Education program are: (a) the develop- 
2tSf I healthy self-conbeot by children, (b) the development of 
intellectual ability, and (c) the development of problem-solving ability. 

The major goals of the Responsive Education P ro 9ram to deyel op 1 "tel 1 ec- 
tual problem-solving abilities are very broad. Nimnicht ^973), further 
delineated these goals when he stated that after being in the program two 
or three years, most children should be able to: 

1. Recognize, complete, extend and discover patterns 
in one direction; 

2. Recognize, complete, extend and discover patterns 
in two directions (matrix games); 

3. Recognize, extend, and discover rules from examples 
(inductive thinking); 

4. Persevere, concentrate and succeed on problems 
involving the breaking of set; 

5. Adapt to games involving rule changes; 

6. Eliminate what ts known to determine what is 
unknown; 

7. Use feedback productively to modify actions; 

8. Solve verbal and math puzzles; 

9. Seek a solution to one-person problems without 
assistance; 

10. Recognize that a problem cannot be solved with 
information at hand; 

11. Anticipate the probable response of the other 
player in interactional games; 

12. Anticipate the probable response of others to 
alternative actions of the individual in some 
social situation; and 

13 Cope with the emotions of other individuals 
(p. 202). 

Another Important objective this program has in conmon with others reflects 
the compensatory-intervention origins of these programs. This objective 
is that children should have a knowledge and understanding of their 
cultural background. 

2.6.3.4 Content 

The Responsive Education program does not have a specific curriculum for 
use with all children. Instead, the developers (Nimnicht, Arango & Adcock, 
1977a) selected broad areas that: 

The teacher should cover in order to achieve 
the objectives of the program. These include 
problem-solving, senses and perceptions, 
language skills, concept-formation, social 
concepts, and understanding of and respect 
for cultural differences. Within these areas, 
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we do not advocate any particular content, 
although our teacher training materials give 
examples of content that a teacher might use. 
(p. 352) 

In order to meet objectives for each of the areas mentioned above, 
instructional units (termed "learning episodes") were developed. These 
learning episodes of varying difficulty utilize specific materials and 
many learning episodes are provided for each objective. Not every child 
is expected to complete every learning episode nor do so in a set sequence 
because: 



In many instances, we do not claim to know 
how the learning of a particular behavior 
contributed to the future learning ability or 
achievement of a child. This has sometimes been 
described as the sandplle theory of learning : 
that is, we know that It takes a tremendous 
number of grains of sand to support more sand. 
But we are not certain which grains of sand 
are necessary to support the next one. And, 
as the analogy implies, we are not certain that 
any particular grain is necessary-others could 
be substituted and still support the pile. 
(Nimnicht, et al , 1977a, p. 352) 

The following is an example of a typical Preschool and Kindergarten time- 
table in the Responsive Education program: 

9:00 - 10:30 Free choice activities during which 
time children have the opportunity to 
use a variety of materials. The teacher 
and assistant use various learning 
episodes with individuals or small 
groups. 

10:30 - 10:45 Snack Time 



10:45 - 11:00 Group Time which is devoted to large 

group activities such as show and tell, 
singing, listening to stories, etc. 

11:00 - 12:00 Outdoor Play (whenever possible). 

In the Grade 1 and 2 programs a similar schedule is followed (repeated in 
afternoon for a full -day program) with more large group activity time and 
more materials for math, reading and science. 

An important component of the Kindergarten programs is a Learning Booth 
which consists of typing booth equipped with an electric typewriter with 
colored keys and other materials. The booth activities emphasize problem- 
solving skills often related to reading. Each child is asked two or three 
times per week if they wish to play with the typewriter. The child 
progresses through various stages from free exploration of the typewriter 
to matching keyboard letters to given letters, discriminating between 
letters, and finally to typing their own words and stories. 
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Another component, The Parent/Child Toy Library, is described in Section 
2.6.3.7 on Parent Involvement. 

2.6.3.5 Materials 

A Teaming environment that responds to the needs and interests of the 
learner is central to the Responsive Education program. Nlmmcht 
stated that this learning environment: 

permits the learner to explore freely..* 

Informs the learner immediately about the consequences 

of hts actions... 

is self-pacing, with events occurlng at a rate determined 
by the learner.. . 

permits the learner to make full use of his 
capacity for dtscovering relations of various 
kinds, and 

Its structure is such that the learner is likely 
to make a series of interconnected discoveries 
about the physical, cultural or social world, 
(p. 200) 

In order to maximize the responsiveness of the environment, the activities 
andmaterials within this environment are autotelic (i .e., self-rewarding 
and' not dependent upon external punishment or reward). Such materials 
include puzzles, nesting objects, alphabet board, lotto games, flannel- 
board with shapes, pegboards, property blocks, pattern box, stacking 
blocks, etc. The influence of Montessori and O.K. Moore can be seen in 
these types of materials and their use. 

In addition to the special electric typewriter described earlier, a 
Language Master is also recommended. Additional materials include record 
player, unit blocks, rhythm instruments, dress-uD clothes, wood for 
carpentry and motor materlaH such as balance boards. The program 
emphasizes toys, games, an/1 manipulative materials rather than printed 
materials such as worksheets and workbooks. 

The classroom environment is organized into well-defined activity areas: 
concept formation, blocks, manipulative toys, reading/books, dramatic 
play, art, listening, and outdoor play. Each area contains a limited 
but everchanging selection of materials. A simple, uncluttered, calm 
environment is emphasized. 

2.6.3.6 Teacher Role 

The major role of the teacher in this program is to respond to the children 
and to establish a responsive environment. Nimnicht, McAfee, and Meier 
(1969) suggested five kinds of guidances which define the teachers role: 

1. Organization of the physical facilities of 
the classroom, Including its equipment and toys; 

2. Alert supervision; 

3. Working with the children's interests and 
abilities in mind; 
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4. Understanding cultural differences and child 

— psychology; 
^. The way she speaks and what she says* (p, 126) 

There are u.; «e staff roles in the Responsive Education program: teaching 
assistant, teacher and Program Advisor (teacher trainer)* The developers 
(Nimnicht et al,, 1977a) are insistent that the role of the assistant is 
to be actively involved: 

In the teaching/learning process (instead of 
merely performing such tasks as pouring juice 
and helping the children with their coats) 
especially when the teaching assistant comes 
from the same ethnic group as the children in 
the classroom and the head teacher does not* 
(p. 356) 

2,6,3,7 Parent Involvement 

Parent Involvement is considered to be crucial in the Responsive Education 
program, A basic assumption of this program 1s that parents have the 
primary responsibility for the education of their children and the 
educational institution should help the family to carry out this responsi- 
b lity, 

Oi>e component of the Responsive Education program, the Parent/Child Toy 
Lending Library, is designed especially to aid parents in educating their 
children, \uis is an eight week program of weekly meetings during which 
parents learn lo use selected educational toys with their five- to nine- 
year-old children. These toys include sound cans, color lotto, feely 
bag, stacking square, wooden table blocks, number puzzles, color blocks, 
and flannel board, Afte the parents complete the course, they can 
check out the toys froir library One or more learning episodes have 
be 1 developed descnb . j how to use each toy, /' 

It is interesting that this component was not developed as an intervention 
program but was designed tor parents whose income levels were toe high to 
qualify for a Head Start program. The program is centre-based, as it was 
felt that a program of home visits implies that "the parents cannot provide 
an environment that will nurture the intellectual development of their 
children without some direct Involvement from the outside" (Nlmnicht, et 
al, 1 977b, p, 135). 

It was hoped that after completion of the cou.se and use of the TiDrary 
parents would: 

1, (feel) more competent in helpinq their children 
learn skills and concepts the parents believed 
were important, 

2, (feel) that they could influence the decisions 
that affected the education of their children, 

3, . , . (have) a better understanding of what 
their children were capable of learning and, 
therefore, a feeling that they could be 
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successful , (and 
4. that the children would learn) some specific 
skills and concepts as a result of the inter- 
action with their parents. (Nimnicht et al., 1977b, 
p. 135) 

The Responsive Education program also includes parents as classroom aides. 
A competency-based training program was developed to train members of the 
local communities as classroom assistants or volunteers. Another aspect 
of JarSt involvement is the weekly meeting designed to familiarize parents 
with the program, provide information on a variety of topics, and receive 
input from parents for improving the program. 
2.6.3.8 Evaluation of the Program 

A comprehensive review of the evaluation of the Responsive Education 
program done by the developers, school districts, government agencies and 
individuals was presented by Chow and Elmore (1973). Another review of 
the evaluations undertaken by the developers themselves was presented by 
Nimnicht et al (1977 a & b) . A major analysis of the Responsive fducation 
program was done by Abt Associates (1974) as part of the evaluation of 
the Follow-Through program. A brief summary of each of these reports 
fol 1 ows . 

In their review of the evaluations of the Responsive Education program, . 
Nimnicht et al . , (1977 a) stated that "the evaluation of the Responsive 
Educational Program to date has shown consistent gains (I.Q. and academic) _ 
for children when the effects of the program have been measured immediately 
(p 360) However, it must be remembered that research has shown that 
these effects tend to "washout" over a number of years if no follow-up 
program is provided. 

Evaluation of the Parent/Child Toy Library Program (Nimnicht et al., 
1977 b) showed that "we had achieved at least acceptable levels on the 
objectives of the course, (p. 144) . . . that the teacher-libr- Unt 
perceived the training to be successful (p. 145) . . . (and tha. 
parents) responded favourably to the toys and games; and they reported 
that their children responded favourable also" (p. 147). 

The Fol low- Through evaluations (Abt Associates, 1974) found that the 
teachefs in the Responsive Education program showed values which reflected 
the philosophy of the program, valued working with parents, were child- 
centered in goals and practices, and made many home visits. The comparison 
of children in the Responsive Education program to a control group showed 
"a trend in favor of the FT group (i.e., Follow-Through group, in this case 
the Responsive Education program) on the MAT reading subtest, and the 
variability of the MAT-Ari thmeti c subtest results across schools suggests 
that some FT schools may also be having positive effects in this area' 
(VIII-60). Also, "the program was found to have a significant positive 
effect on the development of achievement motivation (at the school level) 
as measured by the Gumpgookies test" (VII-63-5). This evaluation reported 
that "the program's effects were found to differ with the level of analysis 
employed (i.e., school level, class level, child level) . . . these 
findings suggest that the Far West Lab program may be having a differential 
impact on the types of children and families served, or on the types of 
classes and/or schools in which the program is implemented" (VII-65). 
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Chow and Elmore (1973) reported on seven independently conducted evaluations 
of the Responsive Education program. Of the five evaluations that assessed 
academic achievement, four found that the Responsive Education program 
produced favorable results and one study showed no significant differences 
between the Responsive group and a control group. Of the three studies 
that investigated parent attitude, two studies reported favorable response 
and one was inconclusive because of methodological problems. Another 
study concluded that "the Responsive Model Follow-Through provides the 
necessary social and language support to facilitate children's perfor- 
mance when they get into the classroom" (Chow & Elmore, 1973, p. 102). 

A summary of the Responsive Education program in comparison with other 
programs is presented in Section 2.6.8. 

2.6.4 The Education Development Center Open Education Program 

2.6.4.1 Background 

The program developed by the Education Development Center (EDC) is based 
on the British infant school. The beginnings of this program can be 
traced to the growth of North American interest in the British infant 
school during the mid-1960's. Several staff members of EDC became 
interested in the infant school and began developing a program for EDC 
in Newton, Massachusetts. Len Sealey (from Leicestershire), William 
Hull, and David Armington of EDC were granted Follow-Through funding in 
1968 to develop an Early Childhood program based on the approach of the 
British infant school. 

The British infant school approach has itself evolved over many years and 
there is a wide range of variation of programs in the British infant 
schools. The program of the British infant school that was implemented 
by EDC is typically found in approximately one-third of the British 
infant schools. 

In addition to the British infant school, the EDC Open Education program: 

Also draws heavily on the knowledge gained in 
child development over the past 50 years. The 
approach is essentially a program for helping 
communities generate the resources to impleritnt 
open education. (Abt Associates, 1974, 1-15) 

EDC has stated that "the approach we advocate is neither a system, a 
technique, nor a program in any prescriptiv sense" (quoted in Chow & 
Elmore, 1973, p. 51). 

2.6.4.2 Assumptions about Children and Learning 

The EDC Open Education program emphasizes the "whole child" and incorpo- 
rates many aspects from the theories of Froebel, Montessori, Piaget and 
Bruner. This emphasis is seen in the "strong belief that telling is not 
teaching and that, as children use good, open-ended materials, their 
intelligence grows and basic concepts develop" (Lavatelli, 1970, p. 245). 
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Learning is highly individualized with the children planning their own 
activities in a rich environment of open-ended materials. This program 
does not dichotomize work and play and play is seen as the way in which 
children learn and develop alone and in cooperation with other children. 

Tue chill is thought of as an explorer guided by his/her natural curiosity 
and interests to self-initiate and carry out a variety of activities and 
projects from which learning can develop. This learning is self-rewarding 
to the child and thereby encourages the child to "explore" further. The 
belief "that learning grows out of the child's own interest in something 
and occurs when the child needs to learn ... the child learns to trust 
his abilities, tr realize that what he does affects what happens, and to 
accept a failure as an important means of learning ... he develops a 
love of learning and the habit of probing deeply" (Chow & Elmore, 1973, 
p. 53). 

2.6.4.3 Goals and Objectives 

The overall goal of the EDC Open Education program is to promote the 
British infant school approach and to provide help in its implementation. 
The major objectives for this program as reported by the developer to the 
U.S. Office of Education in 1973 were: 

1. Create classroom environments which are 
stimulating and responsive to a child's 
individual needs and which make full use of 
the talents and creative styles of the teachers 
and aides. 

2. Develop academic skills in flexible, self- 
directive ways that allow learning to become 
part of children's life-styles outside as well 
as in the classroom. 

3. Provide resources and environment for children's 
growth in problem solving skills, ability to 
express themselves creatively in their social 
and emotional development, and their ability 

to take responsibility for their own learning. - 
(Abt Associates, 1974, 1-16) 

Instructional objectives for the cognitive and psycho-motor domins are: 

1. Improved ability to express thoughts and feelings 
through the medium of spoken and written language. 

2. Growth of encoding and decoding skills, with 
particular reference to reading. 

3. Improved ability to abstract from a variety of 
experiences, to generalize and form concepts. 

4. Growth of problem-solving and problem- findi ng 
abilities. 

5. Improved coordination and control of sensory- 
motor operations, leading to growth of 
manipulative skills. (Chow & Elmore, 1979, p. 52) 
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The effective domain receives particular emphasis in this model. For 
example, the Follow-Through final report (Abt Associates, 1974) stated 
that "learning to take responsibility for one's own learning is perhaps 
the most important goal" (1-16). This emphasis on the affective is seen 
in the EDC Open Educational objectives for the affective domain: 

1. Greater self-awareness and self-control. 

2. Improvement of the self-image in relation to 

a. problem-solving 

b. intergroup relationships 

3. Increased levels of aspiration. 

4. Shift from a need for extrinsic motivation 
towards intrinsic motivation as a more normal 
mode. 

5. Development of positive attitudes towards school. 
(Chow i Elmore, 1973, p. 52) 

In addition to the objective for children in this program, EDC Open 
Education provided specific objectives for assisting schools to implement 
the program. These objectives are: 



1. The design and establishment of the physical 
conditions, in schools, which care for the 
individual and group needs of children in 
relation to the affective and cognitive objectives 
already described. 

2. The development of inservice training programs for 
teachers and aides which enable these persons to 
understand and contribute to the project in action. 

3. The development of methods of continuous assessment 
of children's growth and development in relation to 
objectives already specified. 

4. To coirinunicate to administrators, parents, and others 
the nature and intent of the program. 

5. The development of materials, methods, and other 
organizational procedures appropriate to work 
within the classrooms concerned. (Chow & Elmore, 
1973, p. 52) 



2.6.4.4 Content 



The EDC Open Education program does not advocate specific concepts and 
skills. Evans (1975) stated: 

There is no curriculum in the usual sense, and 
certainly none that satisfies the criterion of 
exportability power. Curriculum suggestions are 
provided, however, and consist largely of ideas in 
green : one-to-three page statements about possible 
classroom activities. Sample topics include water 
play, woodwork, combining music and poetry, impro- 
vising with dance, and exploring color. Some of the 
more conventional pre-packaged curriculum materials 
for the early childhood education may be recommended 
from time to time, but any list is intended only to 
be suggestive, (p. 309) 
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Although there 1s no specific curriculum framework, the developers 
believe that students should develop a variety of skills, Including 
reading, writing, and mathematical skills. The EDC Open Education 
program, as does the British infant school, recognizes the Importance 
of communication and mathematical skills. 

This "openness" of the curriculum 1s characteristic of the total EDC 
program. Evans (1975) found it included "openness In communication 
(dialogue), classroom t.-ganlzatlon, time, and space. Most fundamentally, 
openness applies to self. . . . Teaching methods and conditions are primary 
concerns; Intellectual content 1s secondary" (p. 309). 

This openness 1s also seen in the flexibility of timetabling. EDC Open 
Education does not suggest a timetable but feels that a highly flexible 
schtdule best meets the needs of the children to plan their own learning. 
A child is free to begin and end an activity according to individual 
interests. Typically, there are a variety of activities being pursued 
simultaneously with each child working on a self-determined task in a 
self-determined way at a self-determined pace. 

In discussing timetables for this type of "Open" program, Morrison (1976) 
pointed out that there are innumerable ways of organizing the day and 
suggested the following as one example: 

8:30 Enter School 

Plan 

Participate 1n - communication 
^ - math 

12:00 Family-Style lunch 

PI an 

- creative arts 

- environmental studies 

Rev1 ew/Recap/Plan 
3:30 Dismissal 

Another characteristic of the EDC Open Education program is the emphasis 
on an Interdisciplinary approach. This is characteristic of the British 
primary school. According to Brown and Precious (1968), whose book on 
the Integrated day is given to each teacher in the EDC projects: 

Subjects and interests soon became Integrated 
quite naturally as children worked out their 
individual Ideas. The school day ww gradually 
being determined by the interests anfr-needs of 
children .... The integrated day could be 
described as a school day which 1s combined into 
a whole and has a minimum of timetabling. Within 
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this day there is time and opportunity, in 
a planned environment for the social intellec- 
tual, emotional, physical and aesthetic growth 
of the child at his own rate of development* 
(pp. 12-13) 

2.6.4.5 Materials 

A rich and varied environment is a major feature of the EDC Open Education 
program. Great emphasis is placed on the materials and the classroom 
environment as a way to "provide both stimulation for the child to engage 
in a learning process and corrective feedback to reinforce the child 
directly in his unaided Independent achievement striving" (Beller, 1973, 
n, 566). However, the developers temper this emphasis with the warning: 

Instructional aids and materials have no inherent 
power. A classroom can offer a rich material 
environment yet be sterile and lifeless. Materials — 
'stuff 1 in the broad sense — acquire value only as 
they are acted upon by children's and teacher's minds . 
. . . They do not and cannot teach. Learning arises when 
children use such materials as aids to intellectual 
activity and as stimulants to feeling and imagination. 
(EDC, 1971, p. 1) 

The influence of the British infant school with its relatively limited 
budget is seen in the emphasis on "natural," inexpensive materials and 
the selection of materials by individual teachers for their individual 
situations. EDC recommends "a wide variety of materials rather than 
identical texts for each child, and a creative use of 'junk 1 materials" 
(Chow & Elmore, 1973, p. 54). Such materials include sand, woodworking 
tools, cardboard boxes, scrap (wood, cloth, wire, etc.), chalk, ink, 
clay, musical instruments, housekeeping/dramatic play items (dress-up 
clothes, toy stove, dishes, etc.), family/community life materials 
(puppets, dolls, etc.), construction equipment, cooking equipment, 
mathematics materials, (unifix cubes, pattern blocks, tangrams, abacus, 
marbles, dice, play money, etc.), science materials, and children's 
books. 

Although there is no set organizational pattern to the classroom, the 
developers state that the classroun organization should provide a 
"structured way of unstructured living" (quoted in Chow & Elmore, 1973, 
p. 57). The recommended physical arrangement of the classroom is one 
of informal activity areas including areas for mathematics, science, 
messy projects, quiet activities, etc. 

The philosophy of "openness" is applied in a physical sense as the 
children are not limited to the actual classroom but are encouraged to 
use other areas of the school building as well as the outdoors. 
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2.6.4.6 Teacher Role 

The teacher's role is one of assisting and guiding the children in their 
learning rather than "instructing". The teacher is seen as an active 
participant in this learning process and must "establish an intimate 
personal relationship" with the child because "the teacher is the child s 
partner in this relationship and in turn she learns much from the child . . 
. . Respect, trust, confidence, affection, and lack of fear are some of 
the ingredients which go to make up the relationship" (Brown & Precious, 
1968, pp. 27-28). 

Another aspect of the teacher's role is "to make the environment . • • 
attractive and thought provoking and one in which there is the widest 
opportunity for the development of the children's creativity and 
intellectual ability" (Brown & Precious, 1968, p. 28). Within this ^ 
environment the teacher is also an observer who assesses the children s 
needs and determines ways of meeting these needs and stimulating the 
children's interest. The teacher also encourages the children to explore 
and to experiment with working and discussing with other children. 

EDC emphasizes that their approach requires competent and dedicated 
teachers. Brown and Precious (1968) stated that "as well as being 
intelligent and well trained, the teacher needs to be an adjusted, resilient 
and sympathetic person having a fund of humour and common sense . • • • 
Perception and creativity are the two essential characteristics possessed 
by the inspired teacher" (p. 25). 

2.6.4.7 Parent Involvement 

Although the EDC Open Education program has the required parent involvement 
as specified in the Follow-Through guidelines, (i.e., parents participate 
on the policy advisory board), the degree and type of parent involvement 
may vary from one situation to another. Examples of such involvement are 
observing in classroom, working as aides, and serving as resource persons. 

2.6.4.8 Evaluation of the Program 

Evaluation of the EDC Open Education program has been more limited than 
that of other programs because of EDC's belief that standardized 
evaluation is inappropriate. This position is expressed by Vito Perrone 
(1974): 

The entire practice of standardized testing, 
which many schools use to respond to an array 
of Evaluation/Accountability demands, contributes 
to many of the pressures to work at reading, math 
and science through narrow instructional means 
limiting further the potential for more integrated 
learning. It is absolutely essential that schools 
get out from under the 'tyranny of tests' that tend 
to influence instructional patterns negatively and 
do not contribute to the learning of children or to 
the capacity of teachers to improve the quality of 
what they do. (p. 9) 
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Evaluation work by EDC has consisted primarily of case studies, studies 
on such topics as the role of the advisors, and observational data* 

Given the paucity of data on the EDC program, one must examine more 
general studies of the open vs. traditional approach. In a review of 
such studies, Evans (1975) reported mixed results: some studies found 
that children in open classrooms rated higher in independence, creativity, 
school attitude and self-esteem than children in traditional classrooms; 
others report no differences in self-concept; still others found increased 
school achievement by children of social and ethnic minorities in open 
classrooms while others question this finding. 

One study (Gardner, 1966) which compared the "open" classrooms of the 
British infant school ( .hich were the prototype of the EDC program) tc 
the traditional British classrooms found that upon completion of the 
primary grades, children in the open classrooms were superior in listening 
and recalling, neatness and skill, ingenuity, free drawing and painting, 
English, and interests. They were "slightly superior" in social situations, 
concentration on an uninteresting task, moral judgment, general information, 
reading, and handwriting. There was no significant difference on concen- 
tration on task of own choice, social distance scale, moral conduct. The 
more traditional schools were superior on measures of arithmetic mechanical 
skills and arithmetic problem-solving skills (pp. 199-200). 

The Follow-Through evaluations (Abt Associates, 1974) found that "while 
it appears that the EDC program is having some impact on certain children 
in both achievement and motivation, it varies greatly depending upon the 
analytic sample" (VII - 115). Teachers in the EDC program "place more 
value on children's exploring and manipulating of their environment and 
less on social skills development relative to their NFT group in either 
their values or behaviors toward parents" (VII - 115). Overall, this 
report concluded that "the EDC program, being concerned with the process 
of learning as much as if not more than the product, is perhaps more 
susceptible to differences in implementation than any other" (VII - 115). 

A summary of the EDC Open Education program in comparison with other 
programs is presented in Section 2.6.8. 

Three additional Early Education Programs have been included because of 
their relevance to Kindergarten education in British Columbia which must 
address the needs of native children, the need to establish appropriate 
programs for the growing number of children entering the schools for whom 
English is a second language, and the need to accommodate the popular demand 
for instruction in the French language in the early years. 

These programs are: (a) The Tucson Early Education Model (TEEM) which 
outlines a program for minority groups, (b) Bilingual Education which 
emphasizes initial teaching in the children's first language with a 
gradual introduction of instruction in English, and (c) French Immersion 
programs which conduct Kindergarten and Grade 1 instruction in French 
and gradually introduce English from the second grade on. If these 
programs were to be included on the Theoretical Framework of Early 
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Childhood Models (see Figure 2.1) French Imners ion would be classed 
as a model program undrr Academic/Preacademic, Bilingual Education under 
Cognitive-Discover, and TEEM under Discovery Models. 

2.6.5 The Tucson Early Education Model 

2.6.5.1 Background 

This program for preschool through the third grade is a project of the 
Arizona Center for Early Education at the University of Arizona. It 
originated in 1965 under the direction of Dr. Marie Hughes as a co- 
operative project with the Tucson District No. 1. The schools selected 
for the program were those with the largest proportion of economically 
limited families, most of which were Mexican-American. Historically, 
the children from these families had found school irrelevant and meaning- 
less for them and their reaction wasgeneral passivity to school tasks and 
early school dropout. Although 1t 1s now used with children of all 
cultural and ethnic backgrounds in Head Start and Follow-Through programs, 
it retains its original emphasfs on language development. 

2.6.5.2 Assumptions about Children and Learning 

The developers believe that traditional programs have not been success- 
ful in motivating children often from low income families to "earn, ihese 
children lack the basis for skills, particularly language skills, that 
they will need to participate successfully in modern technical, social, 
and economic life. In addition, low self-esteem contributes to their 
academic difficulties and to vocational failures later on. They require 
an intrinsically motivating educational program which will recognize 
differences in needs and learning rates to improve language competencies 
and develop positive self-concepts. 

2.6.5.3 Goals and Objectives 

The main purpose of the model is to prepare the children for later 
participation in the technical, social, and economic life of contemporary 
America. 

Although there are no specific objectives listed for the program, its 
general objectives are classified into four areas (Hughes, Wetzel, & 
Henderson, 1969): 

1. Language Competence includes learning linguistic 
labels, concepts, language forms, and an awareness 
of the function of language. 

2. Intellectual Bases means all the skills assumed 
to be necessary for successful learning, such as, 
the ability to attend, recall, organize stimuli, 
plan, choose, predict, and organize behavior. 

3. Motivational Base refers to having a positive 
attitude toward school and learning, persistence, 
expectation of success, and a willingness to change. 
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4. Societal Arts and Skills include the traditional 
academic skills of reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, as well as the social skills of co- 
operation and participation in the democratic 
process . 

2.6.5.4 Content 

There is no specified set of skills but the children are expected to 
progress according to their levels of development, within the four areas 
described above. Learning activities are said to be "orchestrated," that 
is, skills and concepts frcm different subjects are developed in the 
same activity. These activities are based on life experiences such as 
food preparation and woodworking. They are selected to be co-ordinated 
as closely as possible with the cultural background, the attitudes, and 
the values of the children. The developers (Henderson, 1966) view the 
child's home and neighbourhoou s: 

Instructional resources, thus avoiding the dis- 
continuity which confronts minority group children 
who are presented with a sterotyped middle-class 
curriculum .... When skills are acquired in real 
and meaningful settings, it is possible to develop 
more than one skill simultaneously. A teacher 
organizing a small group of children in the activity 
of ice-cream making, for example, will be teaching 
new words, the processes of proper order and sequence 
of events, new concepts, and new technical and social 
skills. In addition, the manner of her interaction 
with children plus the eating of the product will 
significantly influence the child's attitude toward 
the activity and the learning experience, (p. 5) 

The program includes structured and self-selected activities. Interest 
centers provide open-ended experiences and interaction with materials at 
different developmental levels. Tables facilitate small-group instruction 
and independent group work. Groups are kept heterogeneous to increase 
the opportunity for peer modeling. 

2.6.5.5 Materials 

Materials consist of standard equipment which can be found in most 
preschools and Kindergartens, such as manipulative materials, house- 
keeping equipment, dress-up clothes, books, paper, paint, record player, 
tape recorder, etc. Also suggested are a primary typewriter, and 
equipment for life experiences (a sewing machine, woodworking equipment, 
real cooking utensiles and a stove, etc.). 

The developers supply a list of materials for interest centers in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, science and social studies. Most of these are ;ommon 
household items or those which can be made by the teacher and/or children. 
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Some published materials are recommended: (a) The Language Experience 
Approach to Reading by Roach Van Allen which suggests a method using the 
chi 1 dren 1 s experi ences , both individual and group, individual conferences, 
and the integration of language arts skills with the concept from other 
subject areas, (bj The Owl Reading Serie s particularly the Teacher's 
Guide, which gives ideas to promote furtfier competence in language skills. 

Many small group activities are planned around "home-made" kits which are 
collections of items in a given cateqory such as, jewelry, seeds, containers, 
buttons, clothing, and etc. File cards are developed by the teachers for 
each kit. An example follows: 

Hinges 

Dictionary Definitions 

A jointed or flexible device on which a door, 
lid, or other swinging part turns. 

A determining factor. 

Turning point. 

A bodily joint that permits motion in one plane. 



Possibilities for Materials 



hasp 

butt hinge 
strap hinge 
T or H hinge 
pliers 



spring clothespin 

pillbox 

scissors 

tweezers 

nutcracker 



hair clamps 
bow tie 
wallet 
glass frames 
match folder 



Instructional Possibilities 



Exploration: Manipulation of hinges in an interest 
center 

Elaboration: Structured activity: Let children discuss, 
build on, and extend their knowledge. (Example: 
Yes, that is a clothespin. Where have you ever 
seen anything like this before? How was it used? 
If you had one, how would you use it?) 

Suggest looking for things in the room or on the body 
which work the same>way. 

If the term hinge has not come up, introduce and use 
it in identifying hinges in the environment. 

Identify book hinges and introduce or make drawings 
of hinges. 

Make comparisons with things that hinges are like 

and not like. 
Discuss differences in sizes and shapes. 
Discuss differences in materials. 
Discuss differences in weight. 
Discuss differences in length. 
Discuss differences in form. 
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2. 6.5. 6 Teacher Role 

The primary responsibility of the teacher is to arrange and maintain an 
environment for learning. This implies skill in selecting and arranging 
materials, planning activities to meet the children^ interests and 
abilities, conducting small -group activities, setting examples of 
behavior, accepting each child, and providing reinforcement. 

Since the development of language competence is a major program objective, 
the teacher must have: (a) a consciousness of oneself as a modeller of 
language, and (b) a firm knowledge of we syntactic structure of the 
language of instruction. The developers feel that a language-rich 
environment rather than direct instruction by pattern drill is the most 
effective vehicle to accomplish the acceleration of language learning. 

In addition the teacher must be able to i r teract purposefully with children, 
to plan, and to evaluate child behavior and activity. 

2.6.5.7 Parent Involvement 

This component of TEEM aims to emphasis the complementary roles of the 
home and the school. It aims to modify the natural environment in ways 
that supplement and Support classroom instruction. 

Henderson (in Hughes, et al, 1969) pointed out that "target families in 
Follow-Through programs are often those who have been alienated from the 
school through a long history of aversive experiences" (p. 336). Goals 
and objectives of the Parent Involvement Program are: 

1. To establish positive contact with parents by- 
initiating frequent, always positive, communi- 
cations to the home concerning the child's 
progress. 

2. To acquaint the parents with the instructional 
program. 

3. To encourage the parents to re-inforce the 
child's motivation through giving attention 
to what is done in school. 

4. To provide a variety of opportunities for 
parents to participate in guided observation 
of classroom activities. These are structured 
to focus attention on particular activities 
and procedures. Discussions follow the 
observations to clarify what has been done. 

5. To have the parents serve as volunteers using 
their own special skills and experiences under 
the guidance of the school personnel. 

6. To promote the transfer of principles the parent 
have observed to the home environment. 

7. To allow for different interests of parents through . 
helping them learn a variety of skiljs connected 

with education. 




The Parent Involvement Program accommodates the parents at the many 
points of the program, they are not required to participate at all 
levels. 

2.6. 5.8 Evaluation of the Program 
Comparative studies summarized in Evans (1975) report that: 

1. TEEM children are provided with a greater than 
"usual" opportunity to express their thoughts 
and perceptions. 

2. Children In TEEM Head Start can maintain task- 
orientation and display less Inappropriate 
personal and social behavior than those in local 
comparison classrooms when their teachers are 
absent from the classroom. 

3. Greater incidence of child-initiated learning 
sequence was observed in TEEM Head Start 
classrooms. 

4. TEEM children were generally favored in work 
knowledge, visual and verbal memory, conceptual 
grouping, number questions, and reasoning by 
analogy, (p. 169) 

Chow and Elmore (1973) report that the results on the Metropolitan 
Achievement tests were "mixed" and not available for publication. 

TEEM personnel felt that the available achievement tests did not measure 
TEEM's objectives adequately* Therefore they continue to develop an 
evaluation model which would complement standardized achievement tests. 
These instruments are: (a) The Activity Preference Task to test an 
increased interest in school activities. The child is asked to select 
a favorite activity from pictures of home and school activities, (b) 
A classroom observation system through which program implementation can 
be evaluated. 

2.6.6 The Bilingual Early Childhood Program 
2.6.6.1 Background 

The Bilingual Early Childhood Program was developed in 1966 under the 
direction of Shari Nedler at the Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, Austin, Texas. It grew out of an attempt to evolve and 
describe the developmental process approach to curriculum design which 
could )e used as a model in the development of a program for any population 
and for any specific educational purpose. The target population consisted 
primarily of Mexican-Americans who spoke Spanish but who spoke little or 
no English, (Day & Parker, 1977). Previously, compensatory programs had 
given little attention to children Who enter school speaking a different 
language from that of the community and whose native language was not 
proficient. 
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2.6.6.2 Assumptions about Children and Learning 

Typically, urban and migrant Mexican-American children with a home language 
of Spanish, reach school age with little knowledge of English. Proficiency 
in Spanish is often limited as well. A large percentage of these children 
fail the first grade mainly because they are so involved in learning 
English they cannot master first grade content. 

The problem of language and consequent failure alienates the learners from 
school and society, an attitude which is often passed on to the next 
generation. It was felt that if they could learn English as a second 
language and re-inforce and extend their use of Spanish before the first 
grade, not only language and cognitive skills would be acquired, but also 
an essential sense of competence and sel f-es teem would result. 

2.6.6.3 Goals and Objectiv es 

The main objective of the program was to develop a developmental ly 
appropriate comprehensive learning system that would include new methods 
for teaching English as a second language to children between the ages of 
three and six. The preservation, re-inforcement, and extension of the 
native language was a corollary of this objective. 

The general objectives of the instructional program are (Nedler, 1973): 

1. Development of child's sensory perceptual 
skills. 

2. Development of the child's language skills 
in both English and Spanish. 

3. Development of the child's thinking and 
reasoning abilities. 

4. Development of the child's positive self- 
concept. 

Specific terminal objectives are provided for each of the eight activities 
in the three-level curriculum. 

2.6.6.4 Content \ 

Eight different types of activities are included in the program to assist 
the children in achieving the program objectives . They include: (a) Visual 
skills, (b) Auditory skills, (c) Motor skills, (d) Concept development, 
(e) Vocabulary building, (f) English syntax development, (g) Prewriting 
skills, and (h) Exploring and discovering to develop mathematical and 
scientific concepts. These activities are sequenced so that the children 
achieve some measure of success to foster a positive self-concept. Sequen- 
cing also provides for individual differences, increasing the attention 
span, and for encouraging the children to work independently. 

The conte ' is arranged into three levels: 
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Level I 



Level II 



Level III 



I three-year-olds) 



(four-year-olds) 



(five-year-olds) 



Visual 

Auditory 

Motor 



Visual 



Visual 



Auditory 



Audi tory 



Ideas and concepts 



Motor 
Ideas and concepts 
Syntax in English 
Building vocabulary 



Motor 
Ideas and concepts 
Syntax in English 
Building vocabulary 



Prewri ting 
Exploring and 
discovering 



The children learn to speak and listen in two languages and both are used 
for instruction. Teaching begins in the children's first language and is 
seated lr*er in English. Most of the teaching at Level I is in Spanish. 
y \ L evel III instruction in English predominates. Colloquial Spanish is 
used to meet the idiom of each area. 

Similarly, the content begin with what the children know — concrete 
objects — then moves to pictures and two-dimensional representations, 
and concludes with words. j 

Different teaching methods, media, ^nd instructional settings are used. 
Direct instruction, discovery, large and small group instruction, individua 
activities, games, manipulative equipment and etc. are all involved in 
inplementing the program to allow teachers to incorporate the culture of 
e community. 



2.6.6.5 Materials 

When the program began there was a serious lack of suitable materials for 
bilinaual instruction. Instructional units built around a theme were 
developed consisting of familiar concrete objects, ouz.les, transparencies, 
films trips, audio recordings, games, photographs, charts, posters, stories, 
and etc Media to be used is suggested In the three levels of each of the 
eight activity elements. Each unit contains twenty to twenty-five planned 
lessons and activities plus mastery tests. Because of the sequencing 
of concepts and skills it is essential the^t instructional units be 
presented in order. \ 

Staff training i^terials are vital to the program. These consist of a 
series of manuals for teachers, site coordinators, and administrators. 
These are divided into two major categories:, pre-service and in-service 
training. There are three volumes of the prfe-service Manual, two volumes 
of the In-service Manual, an Administrator's Handbook, and a Coordinator's 
Handbook. Training workshops augment information about the rationale and 
the implementation of the program. 



/ 
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2.6.6.6 Teacher Role 

Each class is directed by a supervising teacher and an assistant teacher 
who share responsibility for teaching and class management. They work 
as a team and each has specific duties. Shared responsibilities include: 
(a) Setting up the classroom, (o) Classroom maintenance, (c) Advance 
planning and preparation, (d) Daily planning and preparation, (e) Daily 
classroom routine, (f) Making home visits and dealing with parents. 

The supervising teacher teaches most small-group instruction. In 
addition, she administers tests, demonstrates how to use equipment, 
observes children working independently, gives individual instruction, 
and has the major responsibility for planning and decision-making. Another 
important responsibility is the training and supervision of the assistant 
teacher. 

The assistant teacher has the primary responsibility for handling class- 
room management and control problems. Her teaching load is lighter but 
she does spend much of her time teaching small groups and observing the 
progress of children working independently. When the supervising teacher 
is working with the entire group she models the behavior expected of the 
children and intervenes if they become inattentive or disruptive. 

Cach teaching teamworks out its own pattern of teaching of responsibilities 
in accordance with the time available, teaching abilities and preferences, 
and the demands of other duties. Planning together must take place on a 
daily basis so that each will know what the other is doing in each class 
session. 

2.6.6.7 Parent Involvement 

Strategies for involving parents in the educational process are outlined 
in a Southwest Educational Development Laboratory manual School and After : 
Parents Help (1071). Teachers are encouraged to make home visits, to 
invite parents to observe in the classroom, and to urge them to serve as 
volunteers. A series of home activities complements the classroom 
curriculum and is designed to follow the classroom presentations about 
four weeks later. The objectives of the series are to reinforce basic 
concepts and to build positive expectations by the parent of the children's 
ability to leurn and achieve. It *s also an effort to open communication 
between the home and f he school as well as between parent and child, and 
to link home and schou*, 

2.6.6.8 E ' uation of the Program 

Evaluation of the program has been both formative and summative. The 
former was used to improve and refine instruction at each stage of the 
program's development. Sources of data were the measurement of student 
achievement and interest, teacher feedback, and on-site observation. 

During 1971-1972, data were collected in i 69 classrooms in 31 communities 
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in Colorado and Texas. Nedler summarized the findings in an article 
(reprinted in Day & Parker, 1977) as follows: 

1. Teachers perceived the instructional objectives 
of the program to be realistic and relevant to 
the needs of bicultural children. 

2. Mastery tests based on curriculum objectives 
indicated that a high percentage (generally over 
73 percent) of the children mastered program 
content goals. 

3. Although no control groups were used, standardized 
test results indicated substantia '"»s among 
project children in English and ft language 
comprehension, measured by the 7 Test of 
Language Comprehension, and in ive abilities, 
measured by the Raven Progress! crices. 

4. Participant feedback indicated t the staff 
development component increased teacher knowledge 
of program implementation and contributed to 
teacher confidence, {p. 315) 

Follow-Through evaluations (Abt Associates, 1974) reported that the SEDL 
program appeared to be having some success in developing listening and 
reading skills. It also seems to be affecting attendance in a positive 
direction hut measures of achievement motivation and school enjoyment 
were not higher than those of children not in Follow-Through classes. 
The report suggests that further exploration into the effectiveness of 
the program in varied settings is needed. 



2.6.7 French Immersion Program 

2.6.7.1 Background 

The St. Lambert Experiment in Bili.igual Education, a parent-initiated 
French Imnersion Program, was the first of its kind in Canada. The immersion 
approach for English-speaking children involves the use of French as the 
language of instruction. Unlike the Bilingual Program described in the 
preceding section, instruction begins at the Kindergarten level in the 
children's second language (French) and English is gradually added from 
Grade 2 on. The success of this program and an increasing concern for 
bilingualism and bicultural ism resulted in the spread of the concept to 
all the provinces. The St. Lambert Irmiersion Program became the model 
upon which most of these programs were based. 

In 1967, the French Canadian Federation of British Columbia requested that 
the Coquitlam School Loard initiate a bilingual program to serve the needs 
of the French-speaking community and any interested English-speaking parents 
in the area. They asked for a program in which the first three or four 
school years would be conducted entirely .n French. The Department of 
Education gave the School Board permission to open a Kindergarten class 
provided that one-half hour per two and one-half sessions be in English, 
and that evaluation would be an integral part of the program. 



V ton (1974) reports that in 1968, two French Kindergarten classes 
e opened for children whose parents wished them to attend. More 
an two-thirds of the children enrolled knew no French, and English 
was the dominant language of the other third. 

The satisfaction of the parents led to the extension of the number of 
programs in the school district. The success of these classes encouraged 
teachers and administrators to consider Increasing the amount of instruction 
in French. An Interested group visited the classes in the South Shore 
School District and were impressed with Its Immersion Program. In 1974, 
permission was sought and granted to conduct instruction in Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 classes entirely 1n French. By the 1976-77 school year, 
similar programs were operating in seven schools (Shopson ^ "aufman, 1978). 

The Federal -Provincial Assistance to promote blligualism in British 
Columbia, has given Impetus to the expansion of programs where French 1s 
the language of instruction. The Ministry of Education's Minority 
Language Survey, 1979-80 shows that 1,594 children 1n 29 schools in 13 
districts are enrolled in French Immersion Classes 1n Kindergarten and 
Grade 1 in British Columbia. 

2.6.7.2 Assumptions about Children as Learners 

The rationale for beginning instruction in a foreign or second language 
at an early age, is contained in a statement representing consensus 
reached at a conference of the Modern Language Association in May, 1956. 
Andersson (1960) reports it as follows: 

The optimum age for beginning the continuous learning 
of a second language seems to fall within the span of 
ages four through eight with superior performance 
anticipated at ages eight, nine, and ten. 

In this early period the brain seems to have the 
greatest plasticity and specialized capacity for 
acquiring speech. The specialized capacity includes 
the ability to mimic accurately the stream of speech 
(sound, rhythm, intonation, stress, etc.) and to 
learn to manipulate language patterns easily, (p. 65) 
\ 

In addition, documented research (Hendrick, 1980) suggests that during the 
years between three and five, children are increasingly aware of ethnic 
differences and "therefore if we wish to combat the formation of prejudice, 
we must conclude that early childhood is the time to begin" (Hendrick, 1980, 
p. 141). The parents and the school authorities involved in the St. Lambert 
experiment believed that learning another group's language was an essential 
first step in developing mutual understanding and respect among people of 
different cul tures. 

2.6.7.3 Goals and Objectives 

Lambert and Tucker (1972) state chat the long-range goals of the St. 
Lambert Program were: (a) to develop nativelike skills in a second language, 
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and (b) to develop mutual understanding and respect among people of 
different cultures and language. 

Wilton (1974) states: 

The principle objective (of the Coquitlam program) 
has always been to enable children to obtain as high 
as possible mastery of oral and written French without 
endangering dielr ability to communicate 1n English 
or hindering their general educational progress. 
Secondary objectives have been to involve French- 
Canadian culture and to Interest the children In it. 
(p. 172) 

2.6.7.4 Content 

The Kindergarten curriculum was left largely to the discretion on the 
participating teachers, Their goal was to prepare the children so that 
at Grade 1 they could handle the content of the curriculum and function 
as though they were native French-speaking children. There was an 
emphasis on listening skills, comprehension, and the development of a 
French vocabulary along with the other traditional Kindergarten activities. 

The program of study for Grade 1 followed the curricula of the French- 
Canadian school system of Montreal and that of the lycees hi France. 

The program of study of each grade level focussed attention of the 
development of academic skills. LangJge was purposely made incidental. 
They were conparable in level of difficulty and comprehensiveness to those 
of the English-Canadian schools in the Greater Montreal region. 

When the program was extended upward, similar conditions were maintained. 

2.6.7.5 Materials 

Some of the books ard materials were French-Canadian, some were from 
France, and some were of joint Canadian and French authorship All 
materials used were designed for children who spoke French as d native 
language. 

The development of the French language was stressed through the use of 
story telling, vocabulary bu1ld-up, songs and group projects in the 
plastic arts. Drilling and laboratory techniques were not reconmended. 
Lantert and Tucker (1972, p. 26) felt that transcripts of observations 
in the Kindergarten and Grade 1 would be more instructive than details 
of texts, materials, and lesson plans. These are included under the 
next heading. 

2.6.7.6 The Role of the Teacher 

The success of the Immersion Program depends upon the teachers who must 
be native speakers of French. Descriptions of classes in action which 
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follow delineate the task of the teacher: 



DESCRIPTION OF THE CLASSES IN ACTION 1 

First Impressions 1s of a well-organized, very disciplined class, where "disciplined" 1s used with 
• European waning. That 1s, the class seems more French, or European, than a typical kindergarten 
In North America. The teacher speaks a great deal; actually she speaks all of tne time and 
accompanies her speech with gestures, erlertcs . 

Tne re 1s less free play and Individual activities than one usually finds 1n North American kinder- 
gartens. For Instance, I did not see a dolls' corner, or building blocks' corner which could have 
been used by a child alone. All activities were group ones, some Involving the whole class, others 
SMller nuefcers of children, but all teacher- directed. Even when the children were given their 
choice of cutting or gluing or coloring, they sat 1n groups of four or five at different tables 
prepared with Materials 1n advance by the teacher who told then what to cut out (e.g., a big fish 
or a small fish) or how to paste on colored paper. 

The teacher circulates all the time, keeping up a steady flow of conversation, lu a—ntlng, approving 
asking questions. The children speak English to her. She repeats their sentences 1n French, ans- 
wers thea, and tries to have the child repeat the answer 1n French after her. However, she never 
puts pressure on the children to do SO. 

Every day the teacher goes through routines, using the saee sentences or words; the weather 1s an 
example. These routine sentences are very easily understood, and 1n this respect there 1s a sort 
of ritualistic use of French. 

There are eore group activities Involving all the children when the teacher turns to storytelling 
with picture books, or singing. For other activities the children sit on the floor In a big circle, 
and take turns doing what the teacher wants the* to do. Tor example, I saw a fishpond fame. Three 
children at a t1ee went to "fish" with a rod with a string and a Magnet attached. As each cutout 
was fished up, the teacher asked questions about 1t: What 1s 1t? Is 1t big? Who caught 1t? and so 
forth, and then another child was asked by the teacher to take a turn. 

The teacher waits for the children to answer a question, if no answer 1s given, or 1f the answer 
1$ given 1n English, the teacher provides one 1n French. The children then repeat 1t together. 

The "effort" 1s almost all the teacher's. The children are very passive towards speaking French. 
They speak English together and to the teacher. 

The children pay great attention and seem "ore quiet than M an ordinary kindergarten. 
Grade I 

Very «uch like a European (or traditional) class. The children sit at desks, are not allowed to eove 
freely 1n the class, and have to raise their hand before talking. Everything 1s directed and 
controlled by the teacher, and most activities are group ones. Again the teacher talks a great deal 
and gives explanations accompanied by eore gestures than would be the case 1f the children were 
French-speaking. 

Reading 1s also a group activity at the start. The teachex reads the text ^owly and gives ■any 
explanations. All the children follow 1n their books, putting their finger or # ruler under the 
line being read aloud. Then the children read one after the other. Some reading 1s mimeographed, 
and in that case difficult words are depicted pictorial ly and not written. 

For dictations, the teacher prepares stencils with all the words 1n the text, but In a random order. 
The children cut out each of the words, and paste the* one by one on a sheet of paper as the teacher 
dictates slowly. Everything 1s done following directions and suggestions of the teacher: close your 
books, put them 1n your drawer, take a pair of scissors, cut the word "1e", and so forth. 

The children speak mostly English to the teacher and always English to each other. When they speak 
French at the urging of the teacher, 1t 1s done haltingly and heslstantly, and the teacher hat to 
fill 1n However, when they read a text already studied 1n the group, they read very well and with 
hardly any English accent. The reading book 1s one used by French-speaking children 1n grade 1 
The workbook that accoapanles the text 1s not used, because It Is too difficult. The teacher 
prefers to prepare stencils to accommodate the United vocabulary of the chrdren. 
There Is less "free time" than 1n a conventional first grade. The emphasis is on understanding 
French and on acquiring structures and vocabulary, and many activities are directed towards that 
goal. The class 1s More "regimented" and "disciplined," but the children do not seen dlstrubed, nor 
do they show signs of tension. They seen happy and proud of their work. There 1s no noise or 
chatter The main Impression 1s that the teacher 1s completely 1n control of her class, and that 
everything comes from her. At all times, the children do what she wants them to do. 

The Incentive and effort come from the teacher (Lambert a Tucker, 1972, pp. 237-239) 



'Observations made 1n early October 1971 by Mae. Benolte Noble, an experienced teacher from France 
who has taught 1n France, England, and Cana'M. This was her first Introduction to the school - The 
observations are based on visits of two hours in each class. Certain subjects natters, such as 
mathematics and science, did not happen to be 1n progress during her visits. 



The above quote is used with permission of the publisher. 
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2.6.7.7 Parent Involvement 

Parents had an initiating and monitoring function in the programs investi- 
gated. In general, they played an Important part in establishing attitudes 
toward the experimental programs. Specifically, they were asked to: 

(a) insure that the chtldren watched selected French television programs, 

(b) refrain from teaching the children to read in English, and (c) 
provide practice in oral French 1f it were possible outside school. 

2.6.7.8 Evaluation 

The evaluation of the program plays an important part in every study 
repopteTTH the literature. Usually this evaluation involves comparison 
of/i£ne Immersion classes with French and English Controls. 



In the original St. Lambert Experiment (Lambert & Tucker, 1972) achieve- 
ment was measure, at the end of Grade 1 and each succeeding grade. Atti- 
tudes at each leveJ starting at the end of Grade 2 were also measured. 

It was found at the end of Grade 4 that the Experimental group did just 
as well as the English Controls in their home language skills, they scored 
as well as the French Controls on a test of vocabulary and had a natiyelike 
command of the language when reading in French. They performed as well in 
mathematics as both Control groups. They had more favorable attitudes 
toward French-Canadians and European French people than did the English 
Controls. After five years in the program they thought of themselves as 
both English-and-French-Canadians in outlook. 

Genesee (1978-79) reported the scholastic results of participation in *he 
French Immersion proqrams of the Protestant School Board of Greater Montreal. 
Kinderqarten, Grade 1 and Grade 2 immersion students generally scored ower 
than English Control students on those tests which required literacy skills 
in English: reading, word discrimination, spelling and vocabulary. There 
were relatively few significant differences in \listening, comprehension, 
aural decoding, speaking and oral vocabulary. As they had had no formal 
school training in these skills in English, their competence was surprising. 
It was inferred that language arts skills acquired In French were being 
transferred to English. 

In the French Lanouage tests the Immersion students had acquired a native- 
like or near nativelike proficiency in decoding French, and very good 
functional French oral communication. Similar results were obtained in 
the longitudinal study of the Coquitlam School District programs (Shapson & 
Kaufman, 1978). Bousquet (1979), and Cummins (1978) report comparable 
findings in their reviews of immersion programs in Canada. In general, 
for the average Canadian child immersion programs appear to be a successful 
mode of education (Bruck, 1978). 

The evidence 1s net as clear in evaluating the suitability of early French 
immersion programs for the language-disabled child or for the learning- 
disabled child. Bruck (1979) suggest that the former should participate 
in inversion programs but be given more time to acquire proficiency in Frend 
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According to Bruck (1978-79), more systematic research is needed about 
the effect of immersion programs on the cognitive and affective develop- 
ment of the learning-disabled. Research into the social interaction and 
friendship choices of preschool children with and across ethnolinguistic 
lines and the role of second language fluency as a determining factor 1n 
play patterns (Doyle, Rappart, & Connelly, 1980) indicates a trend toward 
the further examination of the effects of the language of Instruction on 
the attitudes of young children. The following section 1s a summary of 
the models and major programs discussed In Sections 2.6.1 - 2.6.4. 

2.6.8 Summary of Program Models 



Cognitive emphasis 
ACADEMIC MODELS 

Englemann/Becker 
D1STAR 



COGNITIVE DISCOVERY MODELS 
Cogn1t1vely 

Oriented Responsive 
Curriculum Education 



Affective emphasis 
DISCOVERY MODEL 



EDC Open Education 



Assumptions 
about 
Children 
and 

Learning 



Incorporates concepts 
of active Involve- 
ment, random order 
recitation, Immediate 
feedback, learning 
sequence based on 
task analysis, 
transfer of learn- 
ing, contiguity 
principle. Specific 
performance 
cr1 teHa are used. 
Tasks are the same 
for all children. 



Young children 
develop 1n stages 
outlined by Plaget 
as a result of 
active learning 
(I.e., d1-ct 
experience of 
objects, people 
and events). 
Children learn 
through self- 
Initiated activity. 



Not based on single 
theory of learning 
but draws from many 
theories. Much of 
program based on 
assumption of 
relationship 
between maturation 
and learning. More 
heavily based on 
work of develop- 
mental theorists 
than on operant 
conditioning. 



Emphasis on "whole 

child." Incorporates 
theories of Froebel , 
MonteisoH, Plaget 
and Bruner. Learning 
1s highly Indivi- 
dualized with self- 
Initiated activity 
1n environment of 
open-ended materials. 



Goals 
and 

Objectives 



To help children 
acquire the 
necessary academic 
skills in language, 
reading and 
arithmetic for 
success 1n school . 
To help children 
understand the 
language of 1n- 
truction. 



To help children 
develop the ability 
to place the self 
1n time and space 
and to classify and 
order objects and 
events. To nuture 
the thinking and 
communication skills 
needed throughout 
school and life. 
To develop problem- 
sclvlng ability. 
To develop child's 
self-discipline, 
perseverance, and 
spirl t of inquiry. 



To help children 
develop a healthy 
self-concept. To 
develop intellectual 
abll 1ty. To develop 
problem-solving 
ability. 



To create stimulating 
classroom environments 
that are responsive 
to children'* needs. 
To develop academic 
skills 1n a flexible, 
self-d1re:tive way. 
To provide resources 
and environment for 
growth 1n problem- 
solving, ability to 
express themselves, 
and ability to take 
responsibility for 
own learning. 



Content Emphasis on basic 

skills: 

1 . Language-diction, 
syntax, and grammar 

2. Reading-decoding 

3. Arithmetic- 
counting symbols, 
and equations. 



Series of cognitive 
goals as guide 1n 
areas of classifica- 
tion, serlation, 
spatial relations, 
and temporal 
relations. These 
arc to be developed 
at 3 levels of re- 
presentation (index, 
symbol , and sign) 
and 2 levels of 
operation (motoric 
and verbal). 



No specific curric- 
ulum. Learning 
episode provided for 
areas of problem- 
sol v1ng senses and 
perception, language, 
conujpt-formatlon, 
social concepts, and 
understanding and 
respect for cultural 
dlffe rences. 



No specific curric- 
ulum. Emphasis on 
developing a variety 
of skills through an 
1nter-d1scipl inary 
approach. 



ACADEMIC MODELS 

Englemann/Secker 
DISTAR 
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COGNITIVE DISCOVERY MODELS 



Cognitively 
Oriented 
CurH culum 



Responsive 
Education 



Materials Prescribed materials 
for teachers-presen- 
tation books, special 
lesson materials, 
teacher's guides, 
ano testing material ' 
(formative and 
summative) for pupils 
--workbooks and take 
home books. Selected 
preschool materials. 
Structured physical 
environment. 



Traditional pre- 
school/kindergarten 
materials. No 
specific equipment 
required. Materials 
chosen according to 
concept being 
emphasized. Class- 
room environment 
reflects current 
emph^ls. Organized 
into activity 
areas. 



Parent Toy Lending 
Library component. 
Emphasis on auto- 
telic materials (e.g 
puzzles, pegboards, 
nesting objects, 
etc.) Electee 
typewriter and booth 
area. Organized 
into activity 
areas. 



DISCOVERY MODEL 



EDC Open Education 

No required materials. 
Suggested list of 
materials emphasizes 
natural and in- 
expensive materials 
(e.g. sand, "junk" 
materials). Informal 
activity areas in 
an "oen" environment. 



Teacher 
Role 



To present the cur- 
ncul um as specified. 
To perform diagnostic 
operations. To re- 
inforce correct 
answers. To maintain 
fast instructional 
pace . 



Parent 
Involve- 
ment* 



Evaluation 
of program 
by de- 
velopers : 



by 

FoPow- 
Through: 



To determine by obser- 
vation the developmen- 
tal level of each 
child and placement 
in specific cognitive 
skill areas. To use a 
variety of teaching 
strategies. To 
implement Staff Model 

- teacher planning 

- teaching by a team 



To organ 1 ze a 
responsive physical 
environment. To- 
observe children 
and respond to their 
needs. To select 
appropriate learning 
episodes. 



To assist and guide 
children in learninq 
rather than to 
"instruct". To orqa- 
nize a stimulating 
physical environment. 
To establish an 
"intimate personal 
relationship" with 
each child. 



To ensure that 
children get to 
school regularly, 
punctually, and 
well -res ted. To 
act as tracher 
aides after train- 
ning. To work with 
children on Take 
Home materials. 



Home Visit program. 
Parent Meetings. 



Parent/Child Toy 
Lending Library. 
Weekly parent 
meetings. Parents 
involved in class- 
room as trained 
aides and volun- 
teers. 



Observation by 
parents . Help as aides 
and/or resource 
people . 



Increase in I.Q. 
points and lan- 
gjage abil i ty. 
Grade placement 
in Reading and 
An thmetic at 
second grade 
level . 



By grade 2, gains in 
intellectual achieve- 
ment disappear al- 
though gains in 
social -emotional ad- 
justment factors and 
achievement persist. 
As secondary students, 
lower rate of social 
deviancy and place- 
ment in remedial 
classes. Home Visit 
program had positive 
effect on mother and 
child. 



Consistent gain in 
I.Q. and academic 
measures but effects 
"wash-out" over the 
years if no follow- 
up program. Parent/ 
Child Toy Lending 
Library achieved 
objectives. Parent 
and child response 
was favourable . 



Developers believe 
standardized testing 
is inappropriate, 
therefore, little 
data available. 
Developer evaluation 
primarily descriptive. 



Effective in Has some success in 

accomplishing its development of 
purposes. With achievement, motiva- 

grade-level achieve- tion, internal locus 
ment as the criterion, of control, and 
academic growth Sijr- verbal ability, 
passes that of 
children in other 
programs. Unless 
DISTAR programs is 
used from K-3, 
the immediate 
academic gains at 
the preschool/ 
kindergarten level 
are diminished. 



Show a trend toward 
increased abilities 
in reading, arith- 
metic, and achieve- 
ment motivation 
although differences 
reported across 
levels of analyses. 
Overall favourable 
results in areas of 
academic achievement 
and parental 
attitudes. 



Program has some 
impact on certain 
children in both 
achievement and moti- 
vation but varies 
greatly. More suscep- 
tible to di fferences 
in implementation 
than other programs. 
Open vs. traditional 
British classrooms: 
at end of primary 
grades , children in 
open classroom 
superior to listening, 
recall ing, neatness, 
ingenuity, free 
drawing. English, 
and interests. 



All of the Follow- Through programs are required to have a parent advisory board. 
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CHAPTER 3 

KINDERGARTEN IN BRITISH COLUWIA: 
PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE 



3.1 Introduction 

This chapter is divided into three sections: 

1. A summary of the development of Kindergartens 

in the public schools of British Columbia (3.2), 

2. A statistfcal description of Kindergarten in 
British Columbia in the 1979/80 school year 
(3.3), and 

3. A sunmary of projected Kindergarten enrolments 
to 1990 (3.4). 

3.2 Development of Kindergartens 

The establishment cf Kindergartens in the public schools of British Columbia 
began in 1922 when the Public Schools Act enpowered school boards to 
"establish and maintain Kindergarten classes for children between four and 
six years of age in all cases where instruction in Kindergarten work is 
considered desirable by the Board" ( Statutes of the Province of British 
Col untie , 1922, Ch. 6*, Sec. 50 (b)). 

The school boards in British Columbia did not choose to establish Kinder- 
gartens at this time and until 1944 the Kindergartens were private Kinder- 
gartens. Conway (1968) reported that: 

There were no kindergartens In British Columbia 
public schools in the years preceding the second 
world war although there were numerous private 
kindergartens in the Victoria, Vancouver and 
Okanagan areas. Some of the latter had originated 
soon after World War I and their numbers increased 
rapidly in the early 1940*5. (p. 1) 

The lack of public school Kindergartens during this time has been attributed 
to the "cost, the lack of trained teachers and suitable classrooms, and to 
the fact that many private nursery schools and Kindergartens were available 
in urban areas although most of them were operated by non-professional 
personnel" (Conway, 1968, p. 2). 

In the early 1940's, there was increasing interest among social agencies, 
parents, and primary teachers in pre-primary education due in part to the 
increased need for women in the labor force during World War II. In 
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February 1944, the government announced financial assistance for the 
establishment of Kindergarten classes in the public schools. In the 
1944-45 school year, Vancouver and Victoria established half-day public 
school Kindergarten classes which enrolled a total of 260 children 
( Public Schools Report 1944-45 , p. Y10). 

In 1946, basic financial grants for Kindergarten teachers were established 
on the same basis as for other elementary school teachers. The grant 
"for pupils in average daily attendance" was extended to Kindergartens in 
1948. As a result of these two types of grants "the financial effect to 
school districts was quite a favourable one since half-time and even 
quarter-time Kindergarten pupils were treated as full-time pupils in 
attendance and in the pupil/teacher ratios for teacher entitlement" 
(Conway, 1968, p. 4). 

In 1946, a Kindergarten Curriculum Committee was established. This 
committee wrote Programme of Studies for Elementary Schools in British 
Columbia: Kindergarten Manual (1935T In this Manual , the following 
description of the role and purpose of Kindergarten is stated: 

The Kindergarten is organized to promote the full 
development of the child through his natural acti- 
vities. The Kindenarten gives the child the 
opportunity of work.ng, playing and living with 
children his own age. 

. The purpose of the Kindergarten year is to ensure 
the maximum growth of each child, physically, 
socially, emotionally, as an individual and as 
a member of the group, (p. 1) 

TrnTTtatement was retained in the revised Kindergarten curriculum guide 
published in 1954 ( Programme o* Studies for the Elementary Schools of 
British Columbia: Kindergarten Manual )* 

In the Public Schools Act of 1958, the minimum age for admittance into 
Kindergarten in the public schools was changed from 4 years of age to 
"one year younger than the age required for admission to Grade 1" (Ch. 42, 
Sec. 163 (b) ). The section of the Public Schools Act dealing with the 
establishment of Kindergartens by school boards was amended in 1958 to read 
that the school board of any school district could: 

Where instruction in kindergarten work is considered 
desirable and expedient by the Board, and if the 
Superintendent of Education approves, authorize the 
establishment and maintenance of kindergarten classes 
for children of one year younger than the age required 
for admission to Grade 1. (Ch. 42, Sec. 163 (b) ) 

The addition of the phrase "if the Superintendent of Education approves" 
limited the power of school boards to establish Kindergartens. Conway 
(1968) concluded that: 
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In practice, the addition of kindergarten classes 
to either urban or rural elementary schools 
received approval only when there were: (a) suffi- 
cient accomodation in the area for all other grades, 
(b) fully-qualified kindergarten teachers, (c) at 
least 25 pupils aged 4.7 to 5.7, As few school 
districts could find fully-qualified teachers or 
keep up with the expansion of enrolment at that 
time the effect was to freeze kindergarten enrol- 
ment between 3700 and 3900 although total enrolment 
in other grades rose 16% during this four-year 
(195b 61) period, (p. 5) 

The authors of the Report of the Royal Commission on Education (1960) 
commented that "there is widespread opinion that these provisions of the 
Act (for the establishment of Kindergartens) have not been implemented to 
the extent that they should have been in the interests of the children 
of the Province" (p. 119). In this Report it was stated that in 1958-59, 
46 schools in 10 school districts had public school Kindergartens with a 
total enrolment of 3891 children. Forty-nine percent of these Kinder- 
gartens were in Vancouver, 27% in Greater Victori? and 24% in 8 other 
school districts (p, 119). 

In the Report , the Royal Commission made four specific sets of reconmen- 
da t i o ns on Kin de r ga rte ns : 

1. That where a kindergarten is not available, 
special provision be made for those who are 
not ready to begin Grade 1 work at the normal 
age for entering school (p. 120). 

2. That kindergartens of a type required to meet 
local needs be established at the discretion 
of the local boards of school trustees; that 
the expense of such kindergartens be shareable; 
that no fees be charged: *hat attendance be 
voluntary; that the parents be responsible for 
transporting their children to and from the 
kindergartens; that daily attendance be not 
longer than one-half of a school -day, except 

in the case of a kindergarten which serves also 
as a creche (p. 127)* 

3. That the Department of Education assume responsi- 
bility for passing upon the qualifications of 
those who supervise private kindergartens (p. 128), 

4. fhat the age of admission to the first year of 
elementary schjol continue as at present, or cne 
year younger into kindergarten (p, 262). 
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The Public Schools Act in 1962 removed the phrase "if the Superintendent 
of Education approves" from the regulations on the establishment of 
<indergartens (Ch. 319, Sec. 163 (b)). The result of this we- increased 
demand for Kindergartens "so great that kindergarten enrolment doubled 
almost immediately. . . . Ouring the five year period (1961-62 to 1966-67) 
public kindergarten enrolment increased 109% while Grade 1 enrolment in- 
creased only 2U" (Conway, 1968, p. 6). 

Table 3.1 is a summary of Kindergarten enrolments from 1967 to 1979 and 
shows an increasing number of districts provided Kindergartens and 
enrolled increasing numbers of children 1n the late 1960's and early 
1970's. 

TABLE 3.1 

KINDERGARTEN ENROLKENT IN BRITISH COLUfCIA 
1967-1979 







Provincial 


Year 


Number of Districts 


Kindergarten 


(Sept.) 


with Kindergarten 


Enrolment 


1967* 


43 


15,368 


1968 


44 


17,273 


1969 


49 


20,167 


1970 


54 


20,045 


1971 


56 


19,869 


1972 


60 


22,718 


1973 


71 


31 ,460 


1974 


75 


35,532 


1975 


75 


37,072 


1976 


75 


35,071 


1977 


75 


34,257 


1978 


75 


33,520 


1979 


75 


34,298 



Sources : B.C. Public School System September Enrolment Projections 
and 1979-89 . 
*Conway, 1968, p. 6. 

In April 1973, provision for Kindergartens in each school district in 
British Columbia was made mandatory ( Public Schools Act , Ch. 319, 
Sec. 163 (b)). The deadline for compliance was the beginning of the 
1974-75 school year. As of September 1973, 71 districts provided Kinder- 
gartens and as of September 1974, all 75 districts provided Kindergartens. 
The enrolment of children in Kindergarten peaked 1n 1975 thert decl ined as 
a reflection of the declining birth rate. 

The latest revision of the Kindergarten curriculum resulted 1n the 
publication of the Kindergarten Curriculum Guide (1973) and a Resource 
Book for Kindergartens (1§73). The purpose of the Kindergarten Curriculu m 
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Guide was "to provide ba^ic information relatlnq to the revised Kinder- 
garten programme. In addition to presenting the philosophy and objectives 
of the new programme the guide discussed the creation of a desir$blfe 
learning environment and the Implementation of an integrated curriculum" 
(n.p.). The Resource Book for Kindergarten was designed "to supplement 
the curriculum guide by providing a wealth of additional information and 
suggestions" ( Kindergarten Curriculum Guide , 1973, n.p.). 

The basic philosophy of Kindergarten as outlined in both of the above 
publications is: 

Kind?rjarten 1s a fluid living environment 1n 
which the young child may move freely from one 
experience to another, and where his learning is 
a spontaneous and organic process of discovering 
and exploring oojects, materials, other people, 
and events, and where all 1s Imbued with that 
particular quality of magic and love that the 
child will bring to the experience of living and 
learning. Most activitiei contain aspects of 
language, science, art, physical movement, or 
other disciplines. The conmon denominator of 
activities and subjects in the kindergarten 
programme must be the child, A"*l learning 
is integrated in the child. This integration 
is the centre of kindergarten .... ( Resource 
Book for Kindergartens , 1^757 pp. 13-20) 

3.3 Kindergarten in British Columbia Today 

In September 1979, there were 34,298 children enrolled in public school 
Kindergartens in British Columbia. This is 95% of the total enrolment 
in all Kindergartens in British Columbia. A breakdown of Kindergarten 
enrolment by type of school is presented in Table 3.2. 

TABLE 3.2 

KINDERGARTEN ENROLhEuT IN BRITISH COLUfGIA 
(1979-1980) 



Type of 


Enrolment in 


Percentage of Total 


School 


Kindergarten 


Kindergarten Enrolment 


Publ ic 


34,298 


94.8 


Private (Funded) 


1,215 


3.4 


Band operated , 


257 


.7 


Private (non-funded) 


223 


.6 


Correspondence 


123 


.3 




(In-Province = 92) 






(Out-of-Provinci = 


31) 


Federally operate 


68 


2 


Total 36.184 
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According to Family Allowance data, in September 1979, there were 36,745 
children in British Columbia of Kindergarten age (i.e., 4.8 to 5.8). 
Therefore, approximately 98.5% of the Kindergarten-aged children attended 
some type of Kindergarten. This figure agrees with the information 
gathered by the questionnaires: 98. 5% of the responding Grade 1 parents 
(n = 405) indicated that their child had attended Kindergarten in 1979/80. 
Of these children, 98.5% attended a public school Kindergarten and 1.5% 
attended private Kindergarten. 

Grade 1 teachers were asked what percentage of their current Grade 1 
class did not attend Kindergarten. The percentages given by the responding 
teachers (n = 455) ranged from 0 to 1 j0%. The median and mode were 0; 
the mean was 3%. 

Preschool parents were asked if they planned to enrol their Preschool 
child in Kindergarten when he/she is five years of age. Of the responding 
parents (n = 351), 99% said they were. These parents (n = 349) indicated 
that 94% would enrol their child in a public school Kindergarten, 5% «n a 
private Kindergarten, and 1% indicated other alternatives (e.g. travj , 
moving, overseas, etc.). 

Although provision of Kindergartens is mandatory, f he compulsory age of 
school attendance in British Columbia is seven years. 

?.4 Projected Kindergarten Enrolments to 1990 

[he projected Kindergarten enrolments from 1980 to 1990 ( B.C. Public School 
Systems Septerrter Enrolment Projectives 1980-1990 , 1980) are present on 
Figure 3.1, 

FIGURE 3.1 

PROJECTED KINDERGARTEN ENROLMENT IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

(1980-1990) 

38,000 9 % 

Q 

37,000- 0 

% 

36,000 e 6 

35,000 9 
34,000 e § 



'PQ ,r 1 '82 '83 *84 *85 '86 '87 '88 '89 *90 

An increase of 11% between 1979/80 enrolment and 1990 enrolment is projected 
However, if the current trend of movement into 3ri tish Columbia from other 
parts of Canada and other countries continues, the projected increase cuuld 
be much higher. Therefore, one should use the projection of 11% cautiously 
as it is likely to be a conservative estimate. 
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3.5 S unwary 

Although It was possible for School Boards to establish Kindergartens in 
1922, none chose to do so until 1944/45 when provincial ffna r 1 assis- 
tance was made available. Establishment of Kindergartens in e public 
schools was optional until the 1974/75 school year. In 1979/uU, there 
were 36,745 K1ndergarten-aged children in B.C.; 98.5% were enrolled in 
some type of Kindergarten program. In 1979/80, there were 34,298 children 
enrolled in public school Kindergartens (95% of the total Klndergar'an 
enrolment in B.C). The Kindergarten population is projected to Increase 
11% ur more by 1*S0. 
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CHAPTER 4 

CURRENT AND IDEAL KINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS 



4.1 Introduction 

This chapter swranarizes the responses of Kindergarten, G^ade 1, and Pre- 
school teachers; School and District administrators; and Kindergarten, 
Grade 1, and Preschool parents to questions on: 

1. The purposes of Kindergarten (4.2); 

2. The effectiveness of Kindergarten in 
achieving these purposes (4.3), 

3. The Kindergarten program - actual (4.4-4.5); and 

4. The KJindergarten program - actual and ideal 
(4.6-4.7). 

4.2 Purposes of Kindergarten 

In Language B.C . (1976), Kindergarten teachers were asked to rate ten 
purposes of Kindergarten in a context of Language A;ts. The majority 
of the Kindergarten teachers felt the affective purposes (e.q., to develop 
a positive self-concept to increase the probability of reading success) to 
be of major importance. In contrast, ' : the suggestions that more time and 
opportunity be provided to teach content earlier receive(d) negative 
reactions" (v. 2, p. 48). 

A similar format was used in this survey: Kindergarten, Grade 1 arH Pre- 
school teachers; School and District administrators; and Kindergarten, 
Grade 1, and Preschool parents were asked to rate seven purposes of Kinder- 
garter, on a scale of "Not at all important" to "Absolutely essential." 
These seven purposes were selected to reflect the range of purposes found 
on the continuum of current Kindergarten models described in Chapter 2 
(see Table 4.1). 

As in Language, B.C. (1976), the effective purposes of Kindergarten were 
judged to be "Absolutely essential/Very Important" by a majority of teachers, 
administrators and parents. The least important purpose was judge-* to be 
preparing children for academic subjects. 

An interesting pattern emerges when one compares the responses of educators 
and parents. While there is general overall agreement on importance, 
parents put less emphasis on the affective purposes than do educators but 
more emphasis on the academic purpose than do educators. 
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TABLE 4.1 

PURPOSES OF KINDERGARTEN 
(Entries are percentages) 



how Mould you rite the following purposes of Kindergarten? (Medians ire underlined. 
Where the median is locited approximately midway between two response categories, 
both entries ire underlined.) 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 


Purposes end 
Ratings 


Kan. Gr.1 Presch. 
<n-089 (n-520- (n-344- 
995 - 523) 352) 


School District 
(n-414- (n-57- 
423) 58) 


Kgn Gr.1 Presch. 
(n-487- (n*4Z2- (n«358- 
490) 425) 361) 


To prepare the children fo* 
academic subjects 1n 
Grade 1 

Not at all important 
Of little Importance 
Iwportant 
Very Important 
absolutely essential 


1 1 3 
16 V 22 
61 49 45 
X TO 

6 13 11 


4 5 

27 20 
49 51 
TT 

4 3 


1 2 2 
11 13 16 
39 41 78 
7? 77 77 
7? 22 22 


To help children learn to 
get along with other 
children 

Not at all important 
Of little Importance 
Important 
Very Important 
Absolutely essential 


1 

7 4 11 
32 32 3 3 
£ 64 ^ 


7 12 
44 ^ 52 
J9 * 3S 


1 

1 1 1 
13 10 20 
41 38 45 
«T W 3* 


To fan. 11 arize the child- 
,en with school routine 

Not at all Important 
Of little importance 
Important 
Very Important 
Absolutely essential 


1 

3 6 7 
30 27 44 
39 38 7? 

7B 79 20 


1 

6 10 
39 33 
3* *J 


1 

1 1 4 
23 21 33 
42 n 39 
34" ,o 73 


To bridge the gap between 
home and schoel 

Not at all Important 
Of little Importance 
Important 
Very Important 
Absolutely essential 


"l "l 4 
20 28 37 
39 38 33 

5 3* 7* 


2 2 
26 24 
49 50 
73 7* 


2 2 1 
8 7 12 
30 31 41 
37 36 79 
73 74" 17 


To help the children 
develop positive self- 
image 

Not at all Important 
Of Uttle importance 
Important 
• Very Important 
Absolutely essential 


1 - 1 

2 4 5 

20 26 23 
78 70 71 


f 9 
43 29 
ST 57 


1 1 
2 2 3 
21 21 19 
35 36 36 
4~7 Iff 4T 


To enable the children 
to become self-directing 
in the own learning 

Not at all Important 
Of little Importance, 
Important 
Very Important 
Absolutely essential 


1 3 2 
-12 25 14 
39 39 36 
13 *B 


8 9 
36 33 
IF 35 
7T 73 


1 1 2 
5 5 7 
28 27 28 
35 39 36 
3T 7B 77 


To allow cMldren time 
to develop as indivi- 
duals 

Not At all Important 
Of Httle Importance 
Important 
Very Important 
Absolutely essential 


- 1 

11 16 11 
31 33 23 
58 5T 65 


2 2 
"7 11 
37 33 
J 3* 47 


1 1 1 
3 3 4 
24 27 2" 
36 34 28 
35 3? 3B 
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4.3 Effectiveness of Kindergarten 

Grade 1 teachers, School and District Administrators, and Grade 1 
parents were then asked to rate ("Not effective" to "Extremely effective") 
each of the seven purposes of Kindergarten as to how effective was the 
Kindergarten program in terms of these purposes (see Table 4.2). 

TABLE 4.2 

EFFECTIVENESS OF KINDERGARTEN 
(Entries are percentages) 



In your opinion, how Effective, overall. 1s fc.e Kindergarten program fcr these 
purposes? (Medians are underlined. Where the Median 1s located approximately 
midway between two response categories, both enrles are underlined.) 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 




Grade 1 


JuKX) 1 


District 


Grade 1 




(n-507- 


/ Ha J1A 

\n"^iu- 




(n-407- 


r urposes and Ratings 


522) 


422} 




423) 


To prepare the children for 










?cddep^ r in Grade 1 










Not effective 


3 


4 


5 


8 


jiiyivij ent vLi vf 


] 1 


1 Q 


1 £ 
1 0 


1 0 


Effective 


56 


00 


0 1 


41 


Very effective 


VS 


Tff 


Tff 


7? 


Extremely effective 


5 


4 




10 


To help children learn to 










get along with other children 










Not effective 


* 






1 


Slightly effective 


7 


l 


c 


4 


Effective 




Jl 




JO 


Very effective 




55 


49 


38 


Extreaely effective 


TO" 


T* 
1 J 


Tff 

ID 


7T 


To familiarize the children 










with school routine 










Not effective 


3 


• 


2 


3 


Slights effective 


10 


3 


7 


4 


L T ICC VI Vg 


MM 


J/ 


J 1 


Jl 


Very effective 


37 


46 


48 




Extermely effective 


10 


TT 


17 


75 


To bridge the gap between 










hone and school 










Not effective 


l 






1 


SHahtly effecitve 


5 


3 


5 


10 


Effective 


42 


33 


33 


35 


Vary fectlve 


37 


47 


50 


33 


Extrvaely effective 


T5 


rr 


T7 


T? 


To help children develop 










positive self-Image 










Not effective 


1 


1 




4 


Slightly effective 


9 


5 


12 


16 


Effective 


43 


38 


43 


34 


Very effective 


IS 


42 


2? 


75 


Extremely effective 


T7 


TT 


16 


18 


To enable the children to 










become self-directing in 










their cwi learning 










Not effective 


0 


5 


9 


8 


Slightly effective 


27 


20 


23 


19 


Effective 


4? 


43 


4! 


37 


Very effective 


T7 




1* 


7T 


Extremely effective 


5 


6 


11 


15 


To a' low the children tine 










to develop a* individuals 










Not effective 


2 


2 


2 


5 


SH^tly effective 


12 


1? 


7 


17 


Effective 


SO 


44 


40 


34 ! 


Very effective 1 




30 




77 


I Extremely effective 1 

* , k 


11 


12 




17 
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As shown in Table 4.2, the majority of all respondents rated the Kinder- 
garten program as effective in terms of these seven purposes. School 
and District administrators and Grade 1 parents rated the Kindergarten 
program most effective in helping children learn to get along wit. 
others and bridging the gap between home and school. Grade 1 teachers 
most frequently rated the latter reason and helping the children develop 
positive self-concepts. 

All four groups rated the Kindergarten program as relatively least effective 
in enabling children to become self -directing in their own learning The 
degree of self-direction necessary in Kindergarten varies with the type 
of program (*ee Chapter 2). Some programs require a great deal in this 
respect; and in others, self-direction by the children is minimal. 

4.4 The Kindergarten Program: Introduction 

It was judged important in this study to attempt to identify which of the 
models described in Chapter 2 are used by Kindergarten teachers in their 
classrooms. Due to time and money constraints, observations in a sample 
of Kindergarten classrooms were not possible. Therefore, the Contract 
Team developed a set of 23 statements which were representative of the 
different models discussed in Chapter 2. The Kindergarten teachers were 
asked to indicate the extent to which each statement describee their 
present classroom. In addition, Kindergarten teachers, other teachers, 
administrators, and parents were asked to respond to the set of statements 
in terms of what they wou'd ideally like to see in Kindergarten. 

The responses to the set of 23 statements provided (a) an estimate of the 
amount of time a particular activity, or form of an activity, occurred in 
the actual program and (b) an estimate of how frequently it should occur 
in an ideal Kindergarten program. The seven point rating scale ranged 
from "Always" to "Never". 

4.5 The Actual Kindergarten Program 

Table 4 3 shows the mean ratings for each of the 23 statements converted 
to percentages of time for each group of respondents. In this conversion, 
it was assumed that the rating scale described equal intervals, and that 
the anchor points on the scale, "Never", "About half the time", and "Always 
corresponded to 0%, 50%, and 100% of the time respectively. 

Of the 23 statements on Table '.3, four were given ratings equivalent to 
spending 75% or more of the time on the activity. Four others were given 
ratings equivalent to spending 25% or less of the time on the activity. 
These extremes are presented on Figure 4.1. 
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TABLE 4.3 

PERCENTAGE OF TIME ALLOTTED TO ACTIVITIES IN THE ACTUAL AND 
THE IDEAL KIKDERGARTEN PROGRAMS FOR ALL GROUPS 





Percentage of Time an Activity Should Occur 


STATEMENT 


ACTUAL 


IDEAL 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 


Kgn Tchrs. 


Kgn 


fir.l 


Presch. 


Schrol 


District 


Kgn 


Gr.l 


Presch. 


1 . Children would be free 
to choose their own 
activities. 


61 


59 


48 


55 


43 


45 


40 


38 


40 


2. A spirit of 
competition would be 
encouraged 1n the class* 
room. 


15 


12 


18 


13 


20 


22 


28 


28 


28 


3. The child would learn 
aainl> through the use 
of manipulative 
materials (e.g. puzzles, 
blocks, games, etc.). 


75 


73 


72 


62 


50 


70 


50 


53 


55 


4. The children's 
positive feelings about 
themselves would be 
more Important t. L jn 
academic skills. 


65 


88 


83 


87 


78 


58 


72 


68 


75 


5. There would be 
an emphasis on 
materials found 1n 
the environment 
fe.g. sand, water). 


60 


58 


65 


70 


63 


65 


55 


57 


60 


6. The children's self- 
concepts would be 
developed through 
success 1n working 
with other children. 


78 


82 


80 


77 


77 


75 


72 


73 


73 


7. Host of the children 
would be directed toward 
the sane goals. 


58 


53 


72 


43 


53 


47 


65 


53 


47 


6. The children would 
be mainly Involved 1n 
learning basic 
academic skills. 


40 


37 


37 


35 


28 


27 


50 


50 


47 


9. The content would be 
determined by the 

Mlcrifll) uic uCff w>c rs 

must use. 


35 


30 


38 


38 


33 


30 


47 


50 


46 


10. The learning 
process would be 
self-rewarding. 


83 


87 


80 


81 


75 


78 


77 


78 


82 


1 1 . Work done would 
be the result of 
cooperative planning 
between the children 
j and the teacher. 


53 


65 


53 


68 


48 


50 


67 


70 


67 



0') 
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TABLE 4.3 (Cont'd) 





Percentage of Time an Activity Should Occur 




ACTUAL 


IDEAL 






Teachers 


A4n1n1strators 


Parents 


STATEMENT 


Kgn Tchrs. 


Kgn 


Gr.l 


Pres ch. 


School 


District 


Kgn 


or. I 


Presch . 


12. There would be a 
ripid pace of Instruc- 
tion to ensure that 
children learn all the 
necessary skills. 


24 


22 


25 


15 


22 


16 


32 


33 


27 


13. The children would 
determine the nature 
of the activities. 


52 


55 


40 


47 


35 


38 


37 


38 


37 


14. Program goals 
would be determined 
for each child 
Individually. 


57 


72 


60 


78 


57 


68 


60 


63 


65 


15. The interests of 
the children in the 
Materials would 
determine the 
program content. 


67 


70 


55 


67 


50 


50 


53 


55 


55 


16. There would be 
use of workbooks 
and worksheets. 


19 


7ft 


20 


25 


18 


18 


50 


53 


47 


17. Correct response 
by the children would 
be Immediately re- 
inforced by material 
rewards (e.g. candy, 
raisins, special 
activities). 


7 


7 


12 


3 

i 

t- 


1 3 


12 


13 


'13 


12 


18. Children's self- 
concept would be 
developed through 
success 1n academic 
skills. 


28 


jj 


1? 


33 

i 
l 

1 


33 


30 


45 


47 


43 


19. The materials 
would be specifically 
chosen to Increase 
the academic skills 
of the children. 


64 


48 


45 


t 

| 

| 48 


38 


38 


58 


58 


57 


20. The activities 
would be planned so 
as to ensure the 
academic 

achievement of the 
children. 


65 

i 

j 


50 

i 

4 


47 


47 


40 


38 


57 


58 


67 


21 . There would be 
a set sequence of 
instruction each 
day. 


73 


60 


58 


53 


53 


50 


58 


63 


60 


72 The children 
would letenalne the 
pace of their 
learning. 


68 • 


70 


1 

I 

58 


70 


52 


55 


58 


58 


62 


?3. The teacher 
would determine 
the pace of 
instruction. 


65 


55 


65 


57 


67 


63 


65 


65 


63 

1 



9 
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FIGURE 4.1 

STATEMENT OF ACTIVITIES IN THE ACTUAL KINDERGARTEN 
PROGRAM IN WHICH MORE THAN 7M OR LESS THAN 25X OF THE 
TI* IS SPEKT 



Statements > 751 


X Of T1ne 


Statements <2S% 


X of Time 


The children's positive 
■ feelings about them- 
selves are More 
important than 
! academic skills. 


85 


Correct responses by the 
children are Immediately 
reinforced by material 
rewards (e.g. , candy, 
raisins, special activities), 




(— 

The learning process 
1s self-rewarding. 


83 


A spirit of competition 
is encouraged 1n the 
classroom. 


15 


The children's self- 
concepts are developed 
through success 1n 
working with other 
children. 


78 


There is the use of 
workbooks or worksheets 


19 


{ The child would learn 
) mainly through the use 
j of Manipulative Materials 
1 (e g. puzzles, blocks, 
oaves, etc ) 


75 


There is a rapid pace 
of instruction to 
ensure that children 
leam all the necessary 
skills 


24 



The information In Figure 4,1 provides a picture of a very cooperative, non- 
competitive Kindergarten with a relatively low emphasis on academic skills 
and a relatively high emphasis on developing children's self -concepts. 

The role of academic subjects is an issue of some concern to Kindergarten 
teachers (see Chapter 6), In identifying characteristics of the actual 
program, Kindergarten teachers indicated that approximately two-thirds 
of the time, materials are specifically chosen to increase the academic 
skills of the children and activities planned to ensure academic achievement 
of the children (see Statements 19 and 20, Table 4.3). However, they also 
indicated that the children are mainly involved in learning basic academic 
skills only 40% of the time (see Statement 8) and that children's self- 
concepts are developed through success in academic skills only 28% of the 
time (see Statement 18). An explanation for these apparently contradictory 
findings -may be that although Kindergarten teachers are aware of the 
importance of Kindergarten in terms of the future academic achievement 
of the children they think that direct instruction in academic skills in 
the Kindergarten is not appropriate. 

This is not to say that the present programs do not have some structure. 
Although children are free to choose their own activities 61% of the time* 
(see Statement 1) and would determine the nature of the activities 52% of 
the time (see Statement 13), the teachers determine the pace of the 
instruction 65% of the time (Statement 23), plan the activities with the 
child 53% of the time (Statement 11), provide a set sequence of instruction 
73% of the time (see Statement 21) and direct most of the children toward 
the same goals 58% of the time (Statement 7). These data indicate that 
the teachers are structuring and controlling much of the Kindergarten 
educational environment. 
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The materials provided for the Kindergarten child were seen as being 
an important factor in the Kindergarten program. Tho Kindergarten 
teachers reported that the children are learning through the use of 
manipulative materials 75% of the time (see Statement 3) with an emphasis 
on raterials found in the environment 60% of the time (see Statement 5). 
The program content is determined by the interest the children take in 
the materials 67% of the time (see Statement 15) and materials which 
increase the academic skills are chosen 64% of the time (see Statement 
19). 

In sunmry, if one were to place the present Kindergarten program on the 
continuum of models described in Chapter 2 (see Figure 2.1, Section 2.6) 
the program would be placed between the Cognitive-Discovery Models and 
the Discovery Model . 

4,6 A Comparison of the Actual and Ideal Kindergarten Program s 

All respondents were asked to rate the same set of 23 statements in terms 
of how they would like to see an ideal Kindergarten program structured. 
These data were compared to the actual Kindergarten program. 

4.6.1 Differences Between the Kindergarten Teachers' Actual and 
Ideal Programs 

The differences in mean response for the Kindergarten teachers between t.ach 
statement describing the actual program and itc counterpart for the ideal 
program was tested to determine whether it was statistically significant. 
This procedure assumed that each statement pair was independent of every 
other statement pair. As this was unlikely, only differences which would 
not occur more than 1 time out of 1000 by chance were reported (!■«■» the 
probability of a difference occuring by chance is less than .001). A 
more ricjurous statistical analysis (i.e., multivariate analysis) is 
planned" for the fiaure. Interested readers may contact the authors for 
the results. 

There were eight statement pairs wh<ch had significant differences between 
the actual and ideal statements. They are reported in T^ble 4.4. 

These results indicate that the Kindergarten teachers would like to see the 
largest increases in the amount o. time in which cooperative planning 
between teachers and child occurs, and in the amount of time allotted to 
individualized programs. They would like to see significant decreases in 
the perceived academic nature of the program, and in the amount of time 
they follow a fixed sequence of instruction. In terms of the different 
Kindergarten program models outlined in Chapter 2, the teachers are suggesting 
a shift toward the Discovery Model. 
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TABLE 4.4 

STATE fCNTS WITH SIGNIFICANT DIFFERENCES* BETWEEN ACTUAL AND 
IDEAL PROGRAM AS REPORTED BY THE KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 



Statem t 


Actual 


Ideal 


Suggested change from 
actual (% change) 


There would be an emptwsls 
on materials found In the 
environment (e.g. send. 
Meter) 


" 60 


68 


Increase (+8%) / 


The content would be 
determined by the 
Mterltls the teachers 
nust use 


35 


30 


Decrease (-5%) 


Work done would be the 
result of cooperative 
planning between the 
children and the teacher 


53 


65 


Increase (+12%) 


Program goals would be 
determined for each child 
Individually 


57 


72 


Increase (+15%) 


would be developed through 
'uccess in academic skills 


28 


35 


Increase (+7%) 


The materials wouid be 
specifically chosen to 
increase the academic 
skills of the children 


64 


48 


Decrease (-16%) 


The activities would be 
planned so as to ensure 
the academic achievement 
of the children 


65 


50 


Drecrease (-15%) 


1 

1 There would be a set 

sequence of Instruction 

each day 


73 


60 


Decrease (-13%) 



•p <.001 



4.6.2 Differences Between the Actual Program and the Ideal Program 
Suggested by All Respondents 

There was considerable uniformity of response to the "Ideal Program" 
question within each of the teacher group, administrator group and 
parent group. Therefore each group will be discussed separately. 

Figure 4.2 was prepared to identify more clearly the larger differences 
between the actual Kindergarten and the ideal Kindergarten. 

A single arrow indicates a difference which is approximately two standard 
errors of measurement from the ''actual" score (the average of the largest 
standard errors of measurement among the groups was used); and a double 
arrow indicates a difference which is approximately thfee oA more of the 
largest standard errors of measurement from the "actual" score. Double 
arrow differences are therefore highly likely to be "real differences" 
under these conservative selection conditions, so only those differences 
are discussed in the following paragraphs. 
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FIGURE '4.2 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE ACTUAL PROGRAM AND THE IDEAL 
PROGRAM BY ALL RESPONDENT GROUPS 





ACTUAL* 


IDEAL 






Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 




STATEMENT 


Kgn Tchrs. 


Kgn 


Gr.l F 


'resch. 


School 


District 


Kgn 1 


Gr.l 


Presch. 


1 . Children would be free 
to choose their own 
activities. 


61% 








44 


44 




4-4 


44 


2. A spirit of 
competition would be 
encouraged in the class- 
room. 


, 15% 








t 


t 


t 


t 


t 


3. The ch . would learn 
mainly through the use 
of manipulative 
materials (e.g. puzzles, 
blocks, games, etc.). 


75% 












44 


44 




4. The children's 
positive feelings about 
themselves would be 
more important than 
academic skills. 


85% 










44 

T T 








5. There would be 
an emphasis on 
materials found in 
the environment 
(e.g. sand, water) . 


*1 

60% 






t 












6. The children's self- 
concepts would be 
developed through 
success in working 
with other children. 


, 78% 
















1 


7. Most cf the children 
would be directed toward 
the same goals. 


: 58% 




t 








t 






8. The children would 
be mainly involved in 
learning basic 
academic skills. 


40% 












t 


t 


t 


9. The content would be 
determined by the 
materials the teachers 
must use. 


35% 












t 


t 

i 


t 

X 


10. The learning 
process would be 
. self -rewarding. 


; 83% 

t 














! 

4 


i 
\ 


11 . done would 
br the result of 
cooperative planning 
1 etwee n the children 
and the teacher. 


53% 


i 










t 


ft 


! 



*The estimated ideal time was written within t 5%. 
t or \r The estimated ideal time was 6-1*% .nore t (or less \) 

than actual . iX 
tt or 44 The estimated time was 15% more ft (or less 44) 

than actual . 
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FIGURE 4.2 (Cont'd) 



STATEMENT 


ACTUM* 


IDEAL 




Teachers 


Administrators 


i ■ 1 

Parents 


1 


Kan Tehre 1 


Kgn 


Gr.l 


Presch. 
^ 


School 


District 


Kgn 


Gr.l 


Presch. 


12. There would be a 
raoid pace of instruc- 
tion to ensure that 
children learn all the 
necessary skills. j 


24% 






! 

\ 




i 


t 


t 




13. The children wou f ld 
determine the nature* 
of the activities.^ f 


52% 1 

! 




i 




44 




4 




r 


14. Program goals v * 
would be detem.meat 
*or each child 
indi vi dual 1 y . 


57% 


ft 


1 


ft 




+ 






+ 


15. The Interests of 
the children 1n the 
materials would 
determine the 
program content. 


67% 




i 








4 




4 


16. There would be 
use of workbooks 
and worksheets. 


19% 






f 






ft 




ft 


17. Correct response 
by the children would 
be immediately re- 
inforced by material 
rewards (e.g. candy, 
raisins, special 
activi ties) . 


7% 








+ 


- 


+ 


t 




18. Children's self- 
concept would be 
developed through 
success in academic 
skills 


28% 


t 










ft 


ft 


ft 


19 The materials 
would be specifically 
chosen to increase 
the academic skills 
o f the children. 


64% 


44 


44 


44 


44 


44 


4 


4 


4 


20. The activities 
would be planned so 
as to ensure the 
academic 

achievement of the 
chi 1 dren. 


65% 


44 


44 


H 


44 




4 


4 


4 


21 . There woul d be 
a set sequence of 
instruction each 
day 


73% 


4 




44 


44 


44 


i 


4 : 


4 


22. The children 
would determine the 
pace of their 
learning 


68% 






f 

j 


H 4 


r— 
! 1 

\ — 


4 ' 4 


23. The teacher 
would determine 
the pace of 
instruction. 

_ j 


65% } 

i 

i 


+ ' 4 

1 

i 




1 


! | 

1 1 
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4.6.2.1 Teachers' Groups 

All three teachers 1 groups indicated that less time should be spent using 
materials and activities which are aimed toward academic achievement. 
The Preschool and Kindergarten teachers would like to see more individuali- 
zation of program goals. The Preschool teachers would also like to see 
more teacher-child cooperation in planning programs, and less time following 
a set sequence of instruction. There was close agreement between the 
Kindergarten teachers and the other two teacher groups, therefore the 
comments about the Kindergarten teachers in section 4.6.1 are applicable 
here. 

4.6.2.2 Administrators 1 Groups 

Both School and District administrators agreed that there should be a 
smaller proportion of time devoted to academics on the ideal program. 
However, they also indicated that th>re should be less time than at present 
when children were free to choose thtir own activities, less time when 
children would determine their oace of learning, and less time when the 
children would determine program content by their interests in the materials 
availal?^. Thus, the administrators suggest that the ideal program would 
involve Vtransfer of control over the nature of the activities from the 
child to the teacher relative to ttie actual r^ogram. 

4.&r2\3 The Parents' Groups 

The parents would like the ideal Kindergarten program to provide a very 
large increase over the present program in the use of workbooks and work- 
sheets, and more emphasis on developing a child's self-concept through 
academic skills. They want less time in which the children are free 
to choose their own activities, and less time when the children are learning 
through the use of manipulative materials. All three parent groups would 
like to see somewhat less time being spent on academics than is presently 
donfe, but not as marked a decrease in time as suggested by the teachers 
and administrators . 

The parents' concern over the use of workbooks and worksheets may imply a 
desire for tangible evidence of a child's progress in Kindergarten, and 
may indicate a desire by parents to become mere familiar with the current 
Kindergarten program and what their child is doing (see Chapter 7). 

4.7 Cluster Analysis 

Each Kindergarten teacher's response to the 23 statements, describing the 
actual Kindergarten program, produced a score profile for that teacher on 
that question. By examining that profile, a picture of what went on in 
that teacher's classroom could be obtained. In the previous parts of this 
chapter, the mean response to each statement was examined and an average 
profile of Kindergarten teachers ^assroom was produced. 
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There are many different ways of teaching Kindergarten, therefore, it is 
important to determine whether there are subgroups of Kindergarten 
teachers who have similar score profiles, but are different with respect 
to their responses from other subgroups. For example, one subgroup might 
have a child centred approach while another an academic approach. A 
mathematical technique which will identify these subgroups is called 
cluster analysis. 

Cluster analysis groups persons in the sample so that each "cluster" 
contains people with similar score profiles (see Blashfield, 1976 for a 
good summary discussion of the different methods of clustering). The 
recommended method of clustering is the minimum variance method. 

The following discussion is conceptual and omits many supporting 
statistical details. Readers desiring more technical information are 
urged to contact the authors. 

4.7.1 The Analysis: Step 1 

Using the UBC CGROUP cluster analysis program, a random sample of 200 
Kindergarten teachers was taken from the 1025 returns. Question 71, 
the description of the actual program, was analysed (after standardization) 
using the cluster analysis program. The solution which produced three 
clusters of teachers was chosen for further examination. Selecting the 
number of clusters to be retained for further analysis was a judgemental 
procedure based on an error index and selecting index produced by the 
CGROUP Program, as well as on the number of persons in each cluster. 

4.7.2 The Analysis: Step 2 

Given the three groups formed by the cluster analysis, the problem became: 
to determine which of the 23 statements were contributing most to the 
differences among the groups. To solve this problem, a statistical procedure 
called discriminant analysis was used. 

The discriminant analysis combined and weighted the ratings given the 
statements by the cluster groups ir order to maximize the "distance" 
between all possible pairs of the three groups. The weighting given in 
each statement is representative of the importance of the statement in 
explaining the "distance" among the groups. For this study, the discri- 
minant analysis program in the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS) was used. The step wise option, which selected only those statements 
giving the best separation, was chosen. The analysis produced two functions. 
Function 1 described how the groups could be separated in one dimension, 
and Function 2 how the groups could be separated in another dimension 
(see Figure 4.3) . 
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FIGURE 4.3 



SEPARATION OF THE CLUSTER ANALYSIS CROUPS 
(Fra Group Ctntroids) 



r 
i 

0 Group 3 


2 

0 Group 1 

1 

Function 
1 1 * 


-2 -i 


1 2 
© Group 1 

-2 



Table 4.5 sunmarizes the relevant statistics for this analysis. 

TABLE 4.5 

SUMMARY TABLE FOR THE DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS USING THE 
"ACTUAL PROGRAM" QUESTION AND THE CLUSTER GROUPS 



Function 


Eigen- 
values 


Percent 
of 

Vari ance 


Canonical 
Correlation 


Chi 
Square 


df 


Sig. 


Discrimi- 
nating 
Power 


1 


2.23 


67.1 


0.83 


311.5 


34 


.000 




2 


1.09 


32.9 


0.72 


120.5 


16 


.000 


85% 



Table 4.6 shows the weightings produced by the stepwise discriminant analysis 
for each statement included in the final solution. The statements not 
included did not significantly add to the separation among the groups. The 
larger the weightings (i.e., standardized'dT^criminant function co-efficients) 
the greater the contribution to separating thevgroups. The Function 1 weight- 
ings describe the separation along the horizontal axis in Figure 4.3, and 
Function 2 describes the vertical separation. Statistically, Function 1 
is about twice as important as Function 2. 
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TABLE 4.6 

STWOMDIZED DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 





FUNCTION 1 


FUNCTION 2 


The activities ere planned so as to 
ensure the academic achievement of the 

children. 


0.24816 


-0. 03736 


The teacher determines the pace of 

Instruction. 


0. 30860* 


0.1 2534 


Correct responses by the children 
are Immediately reinforced by material 
rewards (e.g. candy, raisins, special 
activities) 


0.08118 


0.O7619 


The children's positive feelings about 
themselves are more important than 
academic skills. 


0. 04916 


3.34821 


There 1s a rapid pace of Instruction 
to ensure that children leam all the 
necessary skills. 


0.22455 


0.46156** 


Children's self-concept 1s developed 
mainly through success in academic 
skills 


0.38956* 


0 06840 


The children determine the nature 
of the activities 


-0.20745 


0 35381** 


Program goals are determined for 
each child Individually. 


-0. 09058 


n 14309 


There Is a set sequence of instruction 
each day. 


0.14517 


-0.024651 


The content 1s determined by the 
materials the teachers must use. 


0.26353 


-0.O8247 


Children are free to choose their 
own activities. 


0.27624 


0.1 3068 


The children determine th# pace 
of learning. 






The materials are specifically 
chosen to Increase the academic 

skills of the children. 


0. 10551 


* 

0. 15442 


There is an emphasis on materials 
found in the environment (e.g. 
sand, water}. 


-0.13378 


0. 040412** 


The interest of children 1n the 
materials determine the program 
content. 


-0.14597 


0.29031 


The child»w's self-concepts are 
developed through success m 
working with other children. 


-0. 27141 


0 2 0822 



♦Coefficients which discriminate in Function 1 
•♦Coefficients which discriminate in Function 2. 



A method to determine the adequacy of these two discrininant functions is 
to use the functions to determine again if each person "belonged" to a 
certain group. When this was done, 91% of the teachers were correctly 
reassigned to their groups. Those results suggest that the groups generated 
by the cluster analysis were statistically distinct. 
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4.7.3 Description of the Differences Among the Cluster Groups 

The most comprehensible solution can be obtained from the statements having 
the highest three weightings, for each function, shown in Table 4.6. 
These statements are presented in Figure 4.4. They show that Function 1 
discriminates among all three groups; while Function 2 discriminates Cluster 
2 from Clusters 1 and 3. The results suggest the following descriptions: 

Description 

d us ter 1 Relative to the other clusters there 

is: 

1. A higher emphasis on academics 

2. Higher teacher control on the pace 
of instruction 

3. A more rapid pace of instruction 

4. A greater emphasis on materials 
found in the environment 

5. A more moderate child control 
over the nature of the activities. 

d us ter 2 Relative to the other clusters there 

is: 

1. A more moderate emphasis on 
academics 

2. More moderate teacher control on 
the pace of instruction 

3. A slower pace of instruction 

4. A lower emphasis on materials found 
in the environment 

5. Lower child control over the nature 
of activities. 

Cluster 3 Relative to the other clusters there 

is: 

1. A lower emphasis on academics 

2. Lower teacher control on the pace 
of instruction 

3. A more moderate pace of instruction 

4. A more moderate to higher emphasis 

on materials found in the environment 

5. Higher child control on the nature 
of the activities. 

The above descriptions provide three pictures of different Kindergartens 
in the province. Cluster 1 Kindergarten has a relatively higher emphasis 
on academics with a more rapid pace of instruction than in other 
Kindergartens. In addition, the teacher controls the pace of instruction. 
In contrast, the Cluster 3 Kindergarten has a lower emphasis on academics, 
a more moderate pace of instruction, and lower control by the teacher on 
the pace of instruction than in other Kindergartens. Cluster 2 is between 
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those two Clusters in terms of academics and control, but lower in terms 
of pace of instruction and child control over the nature of the activities. 

Further analysis using the Chi square statistic revealed that a dispropor- 
tionate number of teachers in Cluster 1 had formal Reading Readiness programs 
as compared co the other two Clusters, (X 2 = 18,03, p. 0,001), There were 
no differences among the clusters on rural or urban location, total years 
of teaching experince, years teaching Kindergarten or Teacher Qualification 
Service category. 

It niust be borne in mind that the above comments are relative comments. 
That is, the statements that Cluster 1 Kindergartens have a higher emphasis 
on academics, indicates the emphasis relative to the other groups. Figure 
4.4 should be examined for the absolute estimates of time spent. 

In terms of the sample of 200 used in this analysis, 29% of Kindergartens 
are those of Cluster 1, 42% are Cluster 2 and 29% are Cluster 3. 



FIGURE 4.4 

S T ATEM£NTS DISCRIMINATING AMONG THE CLUSTER GROUPS 
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4.8 Summary 

The eight groups of respondents were asked to rate the purposes of the 
Kindergarten on a five-point scale ranging from "Not at all important 
to "Absolutely essential". The purposes stated reflected those found 
on the continuum of current curriculum models which ranged from an 
emphasis on the effective to an emphasis on academic concerns. 

The most important purposes selected by all respondents were affective 
in nature while these emphasizing the preparation for academic subjects 
were judged to be of relatively less importance. When the responses of the 
parents and the educators were examined separately, parents put relatively 
less emphasis on the affective purposes than on academic ones. The reverse 
was true for the teachers and administrators. 

The Grade 1 teachers and parents, and the administrators rated the Kinder- 
garten as effective in meeting the stated purposes with socialization, 
easing the transition from home to school, and the development of positive 
self-concepts obtaining the highest scores. All groups rated the Kinder- 
garten relatively least effective in enabling the child to become self- 
directive. 

Twenty-three statements which were representative of the practice of the 
Early Childhood Education Models were listed. The Kindergarten teachers 
were asked to indicate the degree to which each statement described their 
actual classroom. They were also asked as were the other teachers, the 
administrators and the parents, to indicate which of the same statements 
would be true of an ideal Kindergarten. 

The profile of the actual Kindergarten program' which emerged from the 
information collected, described a model of a highly co operative and non- 
competitive learning environment with a lower emphasis on academic skills an< 
a higher emphasis on developing positive self -concepts. On the continuum 
established for Early Childhood Education Models, it would be placed between 
the Cognitive-Discovery Models and the Discovery Model. 

The ideal Kindergarten program selected by the Kindergarten teachers would 
include Tncreases in the amount of teacher-child co operative planning and 
of individualized programs. There would be a significant decrease in the 
academic emphasis perceived in the present program and on fixed sequences 
of instruction. Thus, the ideal program would be closer than the present 
one to the Discovery Model. There was close agreement amonq all groups 
of teachers on this position. 

The fchool and District administrators indicated that the ideal program 
should be less child-centred and more teacher-directed than the present one. 

The parents would like the ideal program to have more emphasis on some 
specific academic skills and activities but have less time spent on them. 
These skills were of the pencil-and-paper type and would provide targiUe 
evidence of the scope of the Kindergarten program. 
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Each Kindergarten teachers' response to the 23 statements describing 
the actual Kindergarten program produced a score profile for that teacher 
on each statement. The mean response to each statement produced the 
avaraga profile of the actual Kindergarten classroom discussed above. 
It seemed important to determine whether there were subgroups of Kinder- 
garten teachers who had similar score profiles and had different 
responses from other subgroups. The mathematical technique of Cluster 
Analysis was used to "cluster" a random sample of 200 Kindergarten teachers 
into subgroups with similar score profiles. 

Three clusters were identified statistically nd descriptions made relative 
to each other. They provide pictures of three different types of Kinder- 
garten classes in the province. These are: (Cluster 1) the highest 
emphasis on academics particularly in the area of formal reading readiness 
activities, in a highly teacher-controlled learning situation, (Cluster 2) 
less emphasis on academic concerns than Cluster 1 and less teacher-control 
of activities than either Cluster 1 or Cluster 3. (Cluster 3) the least 
emphasis of the three clusters on academics with less teacher control of 
instructional activities than Cluster 1. 

Less than one- third of the sample of 200 Kindergartens are in each of 
Cluster 1 and 3, while the greatest number, almost one-half, fall in the 
Cluster 2 category. 
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CHAPTER 5 
CURRICULUM GUIDE AND RESOURCE BOOK 



5.1. Introduction 

This chapter presents' the results of survey questions to Kindergarten 
teachers about the current Kindergarten Curriculum Guide (1973) and 
Resource Book for Kindergartens (1973). These guides resulted from the 
revision of the 1954 Programme of Studies for the Elementary. Schools of 
British Columbia: Kindergarten Manual (see Chapter 3), 

Kindergarten teachers were asked about the following aspects of the 
Curriculum Guide and Resource Book : 

1. Familiarity with and the use of these two 
publications (5.2); 

2. The quality of the current publication 
(5.3); and 

3. Suggestions for each section of the current 
Resource Book and reaction to possible 
additions (5.4 and 5.5). 

Grade 1 teachers and School and District administrators were also asked to 
comment on some aspects of the Kindergarten curriculum. 

5.2 Familiarity With and Use of the Guides 

Kindergarten teachers were asked how familiar they were with the present 
Kindergarten Curriculum Guide and Resource Book for Kindergartens . Of 
the responding teachers (n - 984) , 39% reported being "Very famili ar" , 
49% were "Somewhat familiar", 8% were "Slightly familiar", and 4% were 
"Not at all familiar" with these two publications. 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to what extent they used the suggested 
practices described in the present Kindergarten Curriculum Guide and 
Resource Book. Of the responding teachers (n = 947), 1% indicated 
"Completely", 39% indicated "Mainly", 40% "Moderately", 13% "Somewhat", 
5% "Slightly 1 ', and 1% indicated "Not at all". 

More than four-fifths of the responding Kindergarten teachers indicated 
that they were at least somewhat familiar with the Kindergarten Curriculum 
Gui de and Resource Book and used them to at least a moderate extent. A few 
Kindergarten teachers wrote that they had never seen a copy of the 
Curriculum Guide . 

Other typical comments included: 

I am strongly in favour of the philosophy of the 
Kindergarten Resource Book (sic) for all young 
children (ages 5-8). Programs for the children 
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K - 2 should be informal, Integrated and indivi- 
dualized. (Kindergarten teacher) 

I really like the Resource Book and the underlying 
philosophy of treating each child as a "whole person" 
rather than the etnphasis on just the academic skills. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 



5.3 Quality of the Guides 

The Kindergarten teachers who indicated they were at least slightly familiar 
with the Kindergarten Curriculum Guide and Resource Book were asked to rate 
the quality of each of these guides. 

The quality of the Curriculum Guide was rated as "Excellent" by S% of the 
responding teachers (n = 918), "Good" by 38%, "Fair" by 35%, "Poor" by 
ltt, with 8% indicating "No opinion". 

The Resource Book was given a higher quality rating overall than the 
Curriculum Guide. Of the responding teachers (n = 934), 12% rated it as 
"Excellent", 50* as "Good", 29% as "fair", 5% as "Poor", with 4% indicating 
"No opinion". 

Written conronts by Kindergarten teachers indicated a desire for an up- 
dating of content and for improvement in quality of the guides while 
expressing concern that any revision not be prescriptive. Some typical 
comments were: 



The Kindergarten Guide should include philosophy 
as well as "how to" information. The present 
Resource Book needs an update and expansion. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

There is definite need for a more comprehensive 
guide—what exactly should we be teaching in Kinder- 
garten. (Kindergarten teacher) 

I suggest you refer to some excellent kindergarten 
guides in Ontario, California for a model. Ours 
is not comparable to a quality guide. (Kindergarten 
teacher) / 



5.4 Degree of Adequacy of Content 

Both Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers were asked to comment on the 
adequacy of some areas of the Kindergarten curriculum (as they are 
described in the guides), as to whether or not each should be "Kept the 
same 1 ', or if "More" or "Less" should be required, when compared with what 
is currently suggested. 



I feel that it/is very important to leave the 
program open jfeded — and not prescriptive. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 
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AttQUACY OF CONTENT IN CURRENT KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM 
(Entries arc percentages) 



Areas 


More 




Uh- 

Less decided 


Tlse for teacher preparation 
within the school day 

Kgn tchrs* 
6r. 1 tchrs* 


76 
65 


19 
28 


i 

1 4 

0 7 


Pleased tlae for conferences 
with parents 

Kgn tchrs 
fir. 1 tchrs 


75 
58 


22 
33 


1 

1 

0 ! 3 
0 1 9 


Released tlae for Hiking 
hoe* visits 

Kgn tch^s 
Gr. 1 td *s 


45 
41 


28 
34 


6 
4 


21 
21 


Paren; Involveaent 

Kgn tchrs 
6r, 1 tchrs 


31 
30 


59 
60 


3 
3 


7 
7 


Readiness for reading 

Kgn tchrs 
6r. 1 tchrs 


28 
46 


67 
51 


3 
1 


2 
2 


Opportunities for observation 
by parents 

"j Kgn tchrs 
6r. 1 tchrs 


27 
26 


62 
61 


4 

2 


7 
11 


Mathematics 

Kgn tchrs 
fir. 1 tchrs 


21 
15 


78 
78 


0 
0 


1 
1 


Activity centres 

Kgn tchrs 
fir. 1 tchrs 


19 

22 


78 
70 


1 * 
1 


2 
7 


Social sciences (social 
studies, science) f 

Kgn tchrs 17 
Gr, 1 tchrs > 15 


80 
76 


1 
1 


2 
8 


Fine arts (art, nus1c) 

Kgn tchrs 
Gr. 1 tchrs 


17 
14 


82 
80 


0 
0 


1 

6 


Free activity tine 

Kgn tchrs 
Gr. l tchrs 


7 
6 


87 
78 


4 

11 


2 
5 


'Formalized reading 

Kgn tchrs 
Gr. 1 tchrs 


5 
8 


62 
57 


21 
21 


12 
14 



•Kindergarten teachers n » 953 - 986 
Grade \ teachers n • 506 - 520 



As shown in Table 5.1, three-quarters of the responding Kindergarten 
teachers reported more time is needed for preparation and for conferences 
with parents. Approximately three-quarters of the Kindergarten and Grade 1 
teachers were in agreement with keeping the content the same in the other 
areas on which they were asked to report: free activity time, fine arts, 
social sciences, activity centres, mathematics, readiness for reading, 
formalized reading (see Chapter 6), opportunities for parent observation, 
and parent involvement (see Chapter 7). 
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It Is noted that 46% of the responding Grade 1 teachers want more reading 
readiness in Kindergarten compared to only 23% of the Kindergarten : 
teachers. This topic is discussed in more detail in Chapter 6. 

Three-quarters of the Kindergarten teachers, but only half of the Grade 1 
teachers, indicated more release time for conferences with parents is 
needed. This may be a reflection of Kindergarten teachers 1 preference 
for conferences as a means of reporting to parents. This topic is 
discussed inmore detail in Chapter ]. 

Seventy percent or more of both the responding Kindergarten and Grade! 
teachers indicated that activity centres should receive the same emphasis 
as at present. A more detailed description of opinions on activity centres 
and use of specific activity centres 1s \r\ Section 11.4. 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District administrators were 
asked to agree/disagree with the statement: An integrated curriculum 1s 
the most effective curriculum for the Kindergarten. Of those responding, 
94% of the Kindergarten teachers (n = 1010), 83% of the Grade 1 teachers 
(n = 512), 84% of the School administrators (n » 413), and 95% of the 
District administrators (n = 57) agreed with the statement. The percentage 
of disagreement ranged from 1 to 3%. Therefore, it seems there is a very 
high percentage of agreement that an integrated curriculum is most effective 
tor Kindergarten. 

Support for an integrated curriculum in Kindergarten was also found in 
the written comments of Kindergarten teachers, as is illustrated by 
the following typical comment: 

An integrate curriculum should be stressed vith the 
artificial differences between subject' areas eliminated. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

5.5 Advice for Possible Revision 

Kindergarten teachers were also asked to give their opinions on (a) possible 
areas for revision in the Kindergarten curriculum guides, and (b) each 
section of the current Resource 8ook for Kindergartens . 

5.5.1 Kindergarten Curriculum 

With reference to "If the Kindergarten^urriculum were to be revised, " 
Kindergarten teachers were asked what advice they woulo^give a revision 
conmittee for a new curriculum guide and/or resource book. 

As shown in Table 5.2, at least four-fifths of the responding Kindergarten 
teachers advised that a new curriculum should include more suggestions for 
possible units or activities, a specific statement of goals and purposes 
of Kinderqarten, and a description of suitable tests and observation in- 
struments for use in Kindergarten. 
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TABLE 5.2 

ADVICE BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS* FDR POSSIBLE REVISION 
(Entries are percentages) 



If the Kindergarten curriculum were to be revised. Indicate what advice you 
would give to a revision committee abcut a new curriculum guile and resource 
book. 


Possible changes 


i 

Yes 


No 


Undecided 


Provide mo*e SUGGESTIONS for possible units 
or activities. 


93 


5 


N 2 


Add a SPECIFIC statement as to the goals and 
purposes of Klndgrgartcn. 


84 


10 


6 


Add a section describing tests and Observation 
Instruments suitable for Kindergarten. 


80 


11 


9 


A A/i %\ Mft *- a * f 4 t 4 f ** * B mm + mm mm 4L mm, 1 mm, 

a mo^e speciTic statement on the role 
of play. 


72 


19 


9 


Provide a 11st of specific skills which 
should be attained by the children. 


65 


24 


11 


Add a mce comprehensive statement on the 
teaching of reading 1n Kindergarten 


63 


26 


11 


Keep the Kindergarten curriculum guide and 
resource book as a separate guide. 


58 


23 


19 


Include the Kindergarten curriculum as a 
subsection in the other elementary level 
curriculum guides. 


40 


44 


16 


Keep the content the same as the present. 


34 


% 


22 


Provide a 11st of REQUIRED units or activities. 


29 


62 


9 



♦n * 862 - 911 depending on Item. 



A majority of responding Kindergarten teachers did not want required units 
or activities included in the Kindergarten curriculum. Also, a majority 
advised that a more specific statement of play, a list of specific skills, 
and a statement on the teaching of reading be part of a possible revised 
curriculum guide. These three topics have been areas of controversy and 
misunderstanding among teachers, parents, and administrators. Written 
comments by Kindergarten teachers indicated that such statements are 
needed in order to clarify the Kindergarten curriculum: 

Essential to the curriculum is a statement re- 
garding the value of play. I have observed many 
Kindergarten teachers resorting to readiness 
stencils because they either do not know how to 
establish centres and promote play or they feel 
guilty allowing kids to play. (Kindergarten teacher) 

Due to the vague "curriculum guide" there has been 
many a dispute between Kindergarten teachers and 
grade teachers regarding the necessary skills 
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v needed to pass a child to Grade 1. Let's have the 

J skills listed in black and white. kindergarten 

teacher) 

It would be good to have a more definite guide- 
line of skills, or areas that are to be taught 
in Kindergarten so that there is more consistency 
throughout the Province. (Kindergarten teacher) 

The purpose of Kindergarten is not clearly under- 
stood by the teachers and especially the parents 
. . . the Department of Education j(sic) needs to 
come out and say what the role of Kindergarten 
is and where does Kindergarten end and Grade 1 
begin? (Kindergarten teacher) 

Yes, a statement on the teaching of reading in 
Kindergarten should be added. The section on 
reading in the Ottawa Kindergarten Resource 
Book (1974) pp. 62-69 is excellent. (Kindergarten 
teacher) 

I would like to see some clarification of the role 
of the Kindergarten teacher as regards reading 
readiness. (Kindergarten teacher) 

A resource book giving Kindergarten teachers ideas 
on innovative and fun pre-reading, pre-arithmetic, 
language skills would be most helpful — if the 
suggestions were not work book oriented but game 
ana manipulatively designed. (Kindergarten teacher) 

A larger percentage (13% more) of rural teachers expressed a need for a 
list of specific skills which should be attained by the children. This 
finding may be related to the fact that th? rural Kindergarten teachers 
did not think they were as well-prepared by pre-service training as urban 
teachers and have fewer years of training (see Chapter 12). 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District administrators were 
asked to agree/disagree with the following idea expressed in the Resource 
Book for Kindergartens : Play is the most important learning method of 
Kindergarten children. Agreement with this statement was expressed by 88% 
of the responding Kindergarten teachers (n = 1008), 65% of the Grade 1 
teachers (n = 519), 59% of the School administrators (n = 419); and 68% 
of the District administrators (n = 56). The difference of at least 20% 
between the level of agreement by Kindergarten teachers and that of the 
other respondents indicates that play is seen as more important by Kinder- 
garten teachers than by Grade 1 teachers and administrators. It also lends 
support to the opinion of a majority of Kindergarten teachers that a more 
specific statement on the role of play is needed in the revised Kindergarten 
curriculum guides. As one Kindergarten teacher stated: 
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The importance of play as a child's work/learning 
mode needs to have more emphasis particularly to 
parents today who put pressure on^ teachers to teach 
their children "basics 11 in a more formalized manner • 
(Kindergarten teacher) 



A majority of the responding Kindergarten teeychers indicated that the 
Kindergarten Curriculum Guide and Resource Book should be kept separate. 
However, the respondents were almost equal!/ divided on including the 
Kindergarten curriculum as a subsection in the other elementary level 
curriculum guides* These results may reflect the fact that, while 
Kindergarten teachers realize a Kindergarten curriculum should not be 
developed in isolation from the rest of the elementary curricula, they 
are concerned that the uniqueness of Kindergarten be recognized. As one 
teacher conmented: 



I do like having a separate resource book, but feel 
the curriculum guide could be put in with the other 
elementary guides so that staff and parents would 
start to respect Kindergarten more as an integral 
part of the system. (Kindergarten teacherj 



Format may also be a concern in that a Kindergarten curriculum divided 
among several separate curriculum guides would be unwieldy in terms of 
of daily use. 

5.5.2 Resource Book 

Kindergarten teachers were asked for the advice that they would give a 
curriculum revision committee regarding each specific section of the 
Resource Book , As shown in Table 5.3, only a very small percentage (0-2%) 
of the teachers advised deleting or decreasing any of the sections of the 
Resource Book . A majority of the responding Kindergarten teachers indicated 
the sections that needed updating: Ideas that Work; sections dealing with 
equipment, supplies and materials and where to obtain them; lists of 
publications for both children and teachers; and the section on Evaluation. 

The responding teachers were split as to whether or not to update or leave 
the same, the sections Subject Areas, Activity Centres, an Integrated 
Curriculum, the Learning Environment, Work Period, Field Trips and 
Kindergarten Setting. However, in view of the fact that changes have 
occurred since the printing of the Kindergarten Curriculum Guide in 1973, 
a review of these sections especially the Subject Areas, may be advisable. 

A majority of the responding Kindergarten teachers wanted the following 
sections left the same; Blocks of Time, Parent Teacher Partnerships, 
First Days, and the Kindergarten child. 

The sections of the Resource Book that Kindergarten teachers want up-dated 
or expanded are those concerned with the practical, day-to-day, "how-to H 
aspects of teaching Kindergarten. The responding teachers are more 
satisfied with those sections dealing with more general areas (e.g., 
scheduling, the Kindergarten child). 
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TABLE 5.3 

ADVICE BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS* FOR POSSIBLE REVISION 
OCJACH SECTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN RESOURCE BOOK 
(Entries are percenters) 



The following are sections 1n the current Resource Book on Kindergarten. If the Klnder- 
v garten currlajlun were to be revised* what advice would you give a revision cotiilttee 
regarding each section? 


Section of 
Resource Book 


Update 

or 
Add to 


Leave 

the 

sues 


Decrease 


Delete 


No opinion 
or 

Don't know 


Ideas that work 


80 


15 


0 


2 


3 


Children's Book 


79 


17 


0 


0 


4 


Mult1 -Media Supplies & 
Sources 


74 


20 


0 


1 


5 


.professional Bibliography 


71 


21 


1 


1 


6 


Suppliers of Equlpaent 


71 


20 


0 


2 


7 


Equipment and Material List 


70 


25 


0 


0 


5 


rooking Experiences 


70 


25 


1 


0 


4 


Directory of Publishers 


63 


25 


1 


2 


9 


i.va 1 ua lion 




32 


1 


o 


5 


Stuff to Scrounge 


56 


38 


0 


2 


4 


Selecting Equipment 


54 


40 


0 


1 


5 


Subject areas 


53 


42 


0 


0 


5 


Activity centres 


51 


45 


1 


0 


3 


An Integrated Curriculum 


50 


45 


0 


0 


5 


The Learning Environment 


45 


50 


0 


0 


5 


Work Period 


45 


50 


0 


0 


5 


F1Hd Trips 


44 


51 


0 


0 


5 


Kindergarten letting 


41 


53 


1 




5 


The Kindergarten Child 


38 


57 


0 


0 


5 


First Days 


37 


5 7 


1 


1 


4 


Parent-Teacher Partnership 


34 


59 


1 


0 


6 


Blocks of Hue 


31 


62 


1 


1 


5 



*r> » 840 - 856 depending on Item. 



A content analysis of the written comments showed that the Resource Book / 
Curriculum Guide was the most frequent subject of Kindergarten teachers' 
comments. Some typical written comments are: 

It would be a big help to have outlines for suggested 
units in all topics which teachers might make use of, 
as required, in their classes, (Kindergarten teacher) 

We need more "Ideas that Work". (Kindergarten teacher) 

The Resource Book definitely needs to udpate the cooking 
section to more nutritious recipes, (Kindergarten 
teacher) 
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A list of essential equipment should be given 

to every school principal. (Kindergarten teacher) 

I'd like a good guide to evaluation (formal and 
anecdotal). (Kindergarten teacher) 

Several Kindergarten teachers mentioned the following guides and resource 
books as having both good formats and practical suggestions: 

Nash, B. Chris. A principal's or administrator's 
guide to kindergarten: what to look for in 
kindergarten programmes and how to know when 
you see j £ Informal Series/10, Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education, Toronto, 
1979. 

Chernowski, Kay. (Ed.) Come trip with us . Early 
Childhood Services, Edmonton Public Schools, 
Edmonton, 1980. 

Stewart, Olive M. Coquitiam Kindergartens . 
Coquitl am School District. Revised 1975. 

Other teachers commented favorably on resource materials produced in 
Manitoba and Ontario, in Winnipeg and Ottawa. 

5.6 Summary 

In general, Kindergarten teachers used the Curriculum Guide and Resource 
Book and rated the quality between fair and good. 

The majority of responding Kindergarten teachers indicated that more infor- 
mation needs to be included in the Curriculum Guide and Resource Book in 
the areas of time for preparation and parent conferences; ideas and 
suggested units and activities; goals and purposes of Kindergarten; 
methods and instruments suitable for evaluation of the Kindergarten child; 
the role of play in the Kindergarten; specific skills to be attained by 
the Kindergarten child; equipment, supplies and materials necessary for 
implementing the Kindergarten program; and lists of publications for both 
the Kindergarten child and the teacher. 
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CHAPTER 6 

THE RELATIONSHIP OF THE KINDERGARTEN 
TO PRESCHOOL AND GRADE 1 



6.1 Introduction 

This chapter presents the responses of Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Pre- 
school teachers; School and District administrators; and Kindergarten, 
Grade 1, and Preschool parents to questions on various aspects of: 

1, The relationship of Kindergarten and 
Preschool (6.2); and 

2, The relationship of Kindergarten and 
Grade 1 (6.3). 

6.2 Kindergarten and the Preschool 

One of the most significant trends in the 1970's with educational implica- 
ftros was the increased number of children enrolled in Preschool programs 
(e.gV, day care, nursery school, play group). This increase has been due 
in lanae part to the need of many mothers of young children to worK out- 
side tfie home. In fact, there is "overwhelming evidence . . . that 
mothers enter the work force either as the sole provider for their 
families or because they found one A alary insufficient to meet the rising 
cost of living" (National Day Care Information Centre, 1978, p. 1). Pre- 
school, and especially day care, is no longer a luxury of the upper middle 
class who use the programs to provide extra socialization experiences for 
their children but a necessity for thousands of parents and children. 
In "March 1979, there were an estimated 504,000 children (in Canada) aged 
2 to 6 of working mothers. The data indicates (sic) that 77,929 or 15.46% 
of children aged 2 to 6 of working mothers, are enrolled in day care services" 
(National Day Care Information Center, 1979, p. 6). These statistics do 
not include attendance in half-day programs (e.g., nursery schools). The 
National Day Care Information Center, (1979) forecasts that this trend 
of increasing numbers of working mothers with Preschool -aged children 
"will continue well into the future" (p. 1). 

Because many children will have had experiences in organized educational 
programs before beginning Kindergarten, it is important to gather as much 
information as possible about this experience and its possible implications. 
As part of this survey, an attempt was made to investigate the following 
areas: 

1. The number of children enrolled in the various 
types of licensed Preschool programs, and the 
percentage of children currently in Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 who were enrolled in Preschool 
programs; 
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2. The reasons of parents for enrolling or not 
enrolling children in Preschool programs; 

3. The effect of this Preschool experience on 
how well children adapt to Kindergarten, and 

4. The type of contacts between Kindergarten and 
Preschool teachers and their opinion of the 
need for closer contact. 

6.2.1 Enrolment in Preschool Programs 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents were asked if their child had attended a 
Preschool program before entering Kindergarten. Sixty-one percent of the 
responding Kindergarten parents (n = 458) and 57% of the Grade 1 parents 
(n = 400) reported doing so. When asked for the length of time of enrol- 
ment, the mean, median, and mode for both groups were two years. Kinder- 
carten teachers were asked to give the percentage of their current Kinder- 
[ .rten class that attended Preschool. Of the Kindergarten teachers (n = 99, 
responding, 12% did not know and the remaining 87% ranged from 0 to 100% 
with the mode and median at 50%. 

The national trend of increased use of Preschool programs is reflected in 
the percentage of parents reporting their child's attendance in a Pre- 
school program (e.g., day care, nursery school) prior to beginning 
Kindergarten. Kindergarten teachers indicated a similar degree of previous 
enrolment in Preschool programs. Sixty-three percent of the responding 
Preschool teachers indicated having a wait list for enrolment varying 
from 1-125 with a mode of 10 and a median of 14. 

If it can be assumed that at least half the children currently attending 
Kindergarten in British Columbia have had experience in a pre-Kindergarten 
program, this has implications for the current Kindergarten program. As 
the nunfcer of children enrolled in such programs is projected to increase, 
planning of the Kindergarten program for the future must consider the 
possible implications of this trend. 

The types of Preschool programs attended by Kindergarten and Grade 1 
children or currently being attended by Preschool children are described 
in Table 6.1 

From the information provided by the parents, it appears that the majority 
of the children were enrolled in a nursery school program of a type invol- 
ving a co-operative situation. In this setting, parents are required to 
donate a specific amount of time to the program; and therefore, co- 
operatives can usually charge lower tuition than other similar programs. 
These parents have been accustomed to having an active role in their 
children's education and written comments indicated that some of these 
parents were disappointed in their more limited roie in the public school. 
A typical comment was: 

I would like to see involvement of parents in 
our Kindergarten and Grades 1 and 2; parents 
to help o never to take over the teacher's 
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job. A co-op is a perfect start. (Preschool 
teacher) 

Parent Involvement is discussed 1n detail in Chapter 7. ) 

TABLE 6.1 

DESCRIPTION OF PRESCHOOL PROGRAM ATTENDED BY CHILD 
(Entries are percentages) 



Which of the following best describes the preschool program attended by your child? 




Parents 


Type of Preschool Program 


Kindergarten 
n - 284 


Grade 1 

n « 233 


Preschool 
n ■ 337 


Nursery school 


68 




64 




76 


Group day care 


19 




25 




17 


Kindergarten 


10 




7 




6 


Special day care 


3 




4 




1 


Check all* of the following which tpply to the preschool program your child attended/ 
attends 






Parents 


Type of Preschool Program 




Kindergarten 
n * 164 


Grade 1 

n - 219 


Cooperative preschool 






52 




51 


Day care/ nursery school 






43 




42 


fentessorl preschool 






8 




4 


Family day care 






5 




7 


After school care 










2 



*More than one response was possible 



6.2.2 Reasons for Enrolling/Not Enrolling Child in Preschool 

Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool parents who reported enrolling their 
children in a Preschool program were asked to indicate their reasons for 
doing so. As shown in Table 6.2, the most frequent reason indicated by 
all three groups was that Preschool is a valuable experience for children. 
A majority also indicated that a good quality program was available and 
that the child wanted to go to Preschool. The pattern of response among 
Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Preschool parents was very similar. 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents who reported not enrolling their children 
in a Preschool program were asked to indicate tfieir reasons. 
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TABLE 6.2 

NAM REASONS FOR ENROLLING CHILD IN A PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 
(Entries ire percentages) 



Whit ire the MAIN reisons you enrollec your child(ren) In 


a preschool program 7 




Parents 


Reasons* 


Kindergarten 
n * 288 


Grade 1 

n » 233 


Preschool 
n « 353 


Preschool is a valuable experience 


73 


76 




for children 


80 


Good quality prograa available 


60 


S3 


55 


Child wanted to 90 


50 


52 


46 


No playaates own age in neighborhood 


39 


33 


38 


Conveniently located 


16 


21 


16 


Affordable 


14 


13 


11 


Working parent(s) 


13 


15 


16 


Only child 


12 


12 


8 


Reduces stress on parent 


9 


11 


14 


Special need child 


4 


3 


1 


Other 


5 


3 


4 



•H>re than one nrspens* was possible. 

The most frequently Indicated reason for not enrolling their children was 
that the child did not need such a program (see Table 6.3), The next most 
frequent reason given by both groups was that Preschool -aged children are 
best kept at home. Residence in an urban or rural area did not show a 
significant difference on items such as distance of> transportation to, 
or availability of Preschool programs. However, a quarter of th* parents 
of Kindergarten children indicated that a Preschool was too expensive 
or too far away. In comparing these responses from Kindergarten and 
Grade 1 parents, there is * 9 - 10% difference between the two groups on 
these items. One could speculate that the state of the economy and the 
price of gasoline might contribute to an increasing number of parents 
indicating expense and distance as reasons for not enrolling their 
children in a Preschool Program. 

TABLE 6.3 

HA IN REASONS FOR NQT ENROLLING CHILD IN A PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 
(EnlrTes are percentages) 



Check the MAIN reasons vog did not enrol 


1 

your child 1n a preschool program 




Parents 


Reasons* 


Kindergarten 

n * 177 


Grade 1 

n • 173 


Child did not need preschool program 


32 


27 


Preschool children are best kept at how 


26 


24 


Too expensive 


25 


16 


Too far away 


23 


13 


No transportation available 


16 


17 


Not available 


15 


18 


Not satisfied with the quality of the 
available programs) 


9 


13 


Other 


17 


11 

, 1 



♦Hore than one response was pcsslble 
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Several Preschool parents suggested including Preschool prc^rams in the 
public school system "...so that preschool is available to all children 
regardless of the financial situation of their families" (Written 
comment of Preschool parent). A written brief prepared by the B.C. 
Preschool Teachers 1 Association (1980) recommended that "the Ministry of 
Education accept basic responsibility for Early Childhood Education programs 
in British Columbia"(n.p.). None of the reasons indicated for not enrolling 
a child was a majority response. Thus, from this data, it seems as though 
there are more diverse reasons for not enrolling a child in Preschool and 
more consensus among responding parents on reasons for enrolling a child. 

A comparison of the most frequent reasons for enrolling or not enrolling 
children in Preschool reflects the two sides of the debate on Early Child- 
hood Education; i.e., it's a valuable experience for young children vs. 
children do not need it and are better off at home with their mothers. 
Written conments by parents also illustrate this dichotomy: 

I feel strongly that children up to age of 4*5 
should be in the home (enviroment) . They need 
the love and caring of parents, friends or small 
groups of associates. (Kindergarten teacher) 

Having worked in England and Australia for some 
years, I think our children have been deprived 
of some early education which is necessary for 
their success in reading and for the development 
of intellect. (Kindergarten teacher) 

6.2.3 Effect of Preschool Experience 

Kindergarten teachers, Preschool teachers, School and District administrators 
were asked to indicate how children who had attended Pre schdol, programs 
adapted to Kindergarten as compared to children who had not had this 
experience (see Table 6.4). 



TABLE 6.4 

EFFECT CF PRESCHOOL/DAY CARE EXPERIENCE 
(Entries are percentages) 



In your experience, do children who have attended preschool and/or day care adapt 
, better, the same, or poorer to Kindergarten than other children' (Median is under- 
lined for each responding group) 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Response 


Kindergarten 


Preschool 


School 


District 


n * 971 


n * 345 


n * 406 


n * 56 


*»ch bette 


16 


^4 


20 


7 


Somewhat setter 


48 


23 


47 


43 


About the same 


30 


2 


28 


33 


Somewhat poore* 


5 


1 


4 


12 


HiCfi poon»r 


1 




) 

i_ ...... 





/ 
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At least 50% of the respondents indicated that children who had attended 
Preschool programs adapted somewhat or much better to Kindergarten when 
compared to children who had not attended a Preschool program. Nearly 
three-quarters of the Preschool teachers, as compared to one-sixth of the 
Kindergarten teachers, indicated that these children's adaptation to Kinder- 
garten was much better. Of the four groups responding, District administra- 
tors were the least certain of the better adaptation due to Preschool 
attendance. One percent or less of all respondents indicated that the^ 
children adapted much more poorly. However, 12% of the District administra- 
tors indicated the children adapted somewhat more poorly. 

The written comments by teachers indicated that there may be a difference 
between children who attended nursery school (a half-day program) and those 
who attended a day care (full-day) proyram. Some illustrative conments 
are: 

In my experience children who have attended pre- 
school classef adapt much better to Kindergarten. 
However, children fro* day care centres, particu- 
larly those who have been in some form of day care 
since infancy usually adapt much more poorly. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

A great many Daycare children have difficulty 
accepting a more structured environment. They 
resist such routines as cleaning up and partici- 
pating in quiet activities. Most of those who 
have attended my kindergarten are aggressive, 
noisy, rude and difficult to discipline. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

Kindergarten teachers may need to be aware that children who attend day care 
as well as Kindergarten because of working parents are required to make 
daily transitions between home, Kindergarten, and day care. One Kinder- 
garten teacher recommended: 

Day care children should attend morning classes, 
rather tban afternoon classes. This group of 
children is brighter, easier to control, more eager 
to listen, and cooperate during a morning session. 
Because these children generally spend a total of 
8-10 hours with a large group of children they need 
a rest or sleep in the afternoon of an hour - two 
hours. It has been my experience that day care 
children in an afternoon Kindergarten class are 
noisy, uncooperative, inattentive, and tired. 
(Written comments of Kindergarten teacher) 

The attendance by so many children in a pre-Kindergarten program (see 
Chapter 3) has implications for the Kindergarten program. This point was 
made by numerous Preschool and Kindergarten teachers and parents in their 
written comments; one example follows: 
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I was more than pleased to complete this question- 
naire because our Kindergarten program does need to 
be assessed* Youngsters no longer start school and 
formal learning at 5 - 6 years of age* Today children 
(not all) are being placed in nursery schools, day care, 
play school, etc* at the age of three* Good day cares 
are now providing experiences and activities that the 
Kindergarten does* . * . I do feel that Kindergarten 
curriculum needs to be expanded upon* (Kindergarten 
teacher) 

6*2.4 Contact Between Kindergarten and Preschool Teachers 

Given the trend of more children having Preschool experience before 
beginning public school Kindergarten, Kindergarten and Preschool teachers 
were asked to Indicate the various types of contact with each other (see 
Table 6*5)* 

TABU 6.S 

KTHOQS OF CONTACT BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN TEAOiERS 1 PRESOiOOlS AND 
PRESCHOOL TEACHERS I KINDERGARTENS SINCE SEPT. 1979 
(Entries are percentages) 



Type of Contact* 



Exchanging Information about * child 

Contacts at professional aee tings 

Visits of preschool/day care children 
to kindergarten 

Infomal visits of preschool/day care 
teachers to school 

InfonMl visits of kindergarten teachers 
to preschool /centre 

In'onwl visits to centre(s) 

Informal visits to Kindergarten 

Formal v*-1ts of preschool/day care 
teachers to school 

Fomal visits of kindergarten teachers 
to preschool centre 

Fomal visits to centre(s) 

Formal visits to kindergarten 

Visits of kindergarten class to preschool/ 
day care centre 



- 1 did teach kgn/pre- 
school last year 



No contact* 



Other 



-I did not teach kgn/ 
preschool last year 



Teachers 



Kindergarten 
n - 983 



•More than one response was possible 
#a N/A * not applicable 



40 

29 

29 

27 

N/A* 1 
24 
N/A 



N/A 



N/A 



38 

15 

7 



Preschool 
n • 345 



54 

38 

34 
N/A* 1 

28 
N/A 

50 

N/A 

17 
N/A 

23 

10 

33 
6 

18 
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A majority of the Kindergarten and Preschool teachers, who were teaching 
last year, reported contact. The most frequent types of contact reported 
by Kindergarten teachers were the exchange of information about children, 
contacts at professional meetings and visits of the Preschool children 
tc the Kindergarten. In comparison, a higher percentage of Preschool 
teachers than Kindergarten teachers reported exchange of information and t 
contacts at professional meetings. About twice as many Preschool teachers 
reported formal or informal visits to the Kindergarten than Kindergarten 
teachers to day care centres/preschools. 

The results indicate that more Preschool teachers had contact with Kinder- 
garten teachers than vice versa. However, it may have been that a Kinder- 
garten teacher received children from several nursery schools and day care 
centres whereas a majority of children in a neighbourhood preschool attendi 
the same public school. It may also have been the case that many day care 
centre teachers had contact with the Kindergarten teacher when collecting 
the children who attend Kindergarten for part of the day and the day care 
centre for the remainder. 

The written comments of Kindergarten teachers indicated a willingness to 
make such contacts if release time were provided. For example: 

there is^ v great need for more continuity in the 
preschool "to Kindergarten and from Kindergarten 
to 3rades 1 and 2. (Kindergarten teacher). 

I feel very strongly that Kindergarten teachers 
should have more contact with preschools and day 
care centres. This is an area which I would like 
to devote more time to, if time were available. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

In order to assess whether Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and 
District administrators thought there should be closer contacts, these 
groups were asked to agree/disagree with the statement: There is a need 
for Kindergarten teachers to establish closer contacts with the preschool 
and day care centres. 



TABLE 6.6 

CLOSER CONTACTS BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN AND PRESCHOOL/DAY CARE 
(Entries are percentages) 



There 1s a need for Kindergarten teachers to establish closer contacts with the 
preschool and day care centres. (Median 1s underlined for each responding group.) 


Response 


Tea '-hers 


Administrators 


Kindergarten 
n » 1009 


Grade 1 

n - 522 


School 
n - 419 


District 
n - 58 


Strongly Disagree 




3 


4 




Disagree 


18 


20 


23 


16 


Neutral /no opinion 


29 


46 


25 


31 


Agree 


40 


22 


37 


41 


Strongly a^ree 


10 


9 


11 


12 
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As shown in Table 6.6, about half of the Kindergarten teachers, District 
and School administrators agreed or strongly agreed with the statement. 
Only one-third of the Grade 1 teachers agreed or strongly agreed. 

Preschool teachers were asked if they would like more, the same, or less 
contact jwith local Kindergarten teachers. Seventy-nine percent of the 
responding Preschool teachers (n ■ 345) indicated a desire for more contact, 
18% indicated the same, and 3% indicated undecided. Not one Preschool 
teacher indicated that she would like less contact: 

Some illustrative written conwents are: 

I would welcome a closer contact with the Kinder- 9 

garten teachers to foster exchanges of information 

about students and to give a sense of continuity 

in the education of the young. (Preschool teachar) \ 

Kindergarten teachers* need to know more about 3 and 
4 year olds and to visit nursery schools and day cares. 
Also preschool educators should visit Kindergartens. 
(Preschool supervisor) 

Something has to be done about the attitudes of 
Kindergarten teachers and day care staff towards 
each other . . . There needs to be an appreciation 
and a dialogue and an understanding on both sides 
of the fence. You go live a week in my classroom 
and I'll live a week in your^tiay care might be a 
starting point. (Preschool teacher). 

In summary, it appears v that the teachers are willing, the administration i 
supportive,, but the actual mechanics and procedures needed to establish 
more Kindergarten-Preschool contact and communication are lacking. 

6. 3 Kindergarten and Grade 1 

The child's transition from Kindergarten to Grade 1 requires some adjust- 
ments. Typically, the child must adjust to a full-day program, a more 
structured day, and a more formal curriculum. It is a concern of all 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers that this transition be smooth and 
comfortable for the children. However, Kindergarten, Grade 1 teachers and 
principals agree that this transition can be difficult for some children 
(Mayfield, 1980). 

A conclusion in Language B.C . (1976), was "that more coordination of 
Kindergarten and primary programs would result in a greater understanding 
by all teachers of the expectations upon them and a more effective transition 
for children from one level to another" (v.L, p. 29). This continuity 
between Kindergarten and Grade 1 has been of concern to educators for a 
long time, In 1907, Holmes wrote: 

It is universally accepted that the law of unity 
and continuity applies to the development 
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of human beings . . . but educational practice 
is slow to adjust itself to education theories 
even after such theories have been permanently . 
established by scientific Investigation and 
criticism, A bald proof of the truth of this 
statement is found in the relation of Kinder- 
garten education to the first years of school 
education, (p. 7) 

One possible solution for children judged to be insufficiently prepared 
for Grade 1 is to place them in a transition class. In this survey, a 
transition class was defined as "a class for children who have had a 
year in Kindergarten but who are not judged capable of poping with a 
regular Grade 1 program; also known as junior Grade 1. 

Another current concern expressed by teachers is the effect of the Grade 1 
curriculum on the Kindergarten. In Language B.C . (1976), such a concern 
was identified as "an increasing tendency for Kindergarten programs to be 
a watered-down version of a formal Grade 1 program 1 (v,l, p« <<8J . In a 
recent survey of teachers and administrators in Victoria, it was found that 
the majority of Kindergarten, Grade 1 teachers and principals did not think 
this statement was true (Mayfield, 1980). 

This survey investigated the following topics about the Kindergarten- 
Grade 1 relationship: 

1. The types of activities used to facilitate 
coordination and communication between 
Kindergarten amd Grade 1 teachers; 

2. The opinions of teachers and administrators 
on the need for increased communication and 
coordination; 

3. The desirability of Kindergarten-Grade 1 
transition classes; 

4. The effect of the Grade 1 curriculum on 
the Kindergarten program; and 

5. The role of reading readiness and reading 
in the Kindergarten program. 

6.3.1 Contact Between Kindergarten and Grade 1 Teachers 

Kindergarten and P ~de 1 teachers were asked to indicate activities they 
used to facilitate coordination and communication. Table 6.7 is a 
summary of the percentage of teachers reporting *'*rious activities. 
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TABLE 6.7 

ACTIVITIES USED TO FACILTTATE COORDINATION AND COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN KINDERGARTEN AND GRADE 1 TEACHERS 
(Entries arc percentages) 





Teachers 
selecting method 


Methods of facilitating program 
coordination and cownl cation* 


Kindergarten 
n ■ 814 


Grade 1 
n * 434 


Beginning of the year Meeting of 
teachers 


43 


61 


Periodic conference of kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers 


57 


64 


End of the year Meeting of teachers 


63 


74 


Informal discussion among kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers 


32 


95 


Informal observations 




60 


Primary teachers' meeting - in school 


37 


49 


Primary teachers' meeting - district 
wide 


38 


44 


Written reports and/or records 


72 


76 


Visit of kindergarten children to 
Grade 1 


67 f 


67 


Other 


8 


12 


None of the above 


1 


1 



♦More than one response was possible 



Only ]% of the Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers reported using none of 
the activities. Nearly all, of the Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers 
reported the use of informal discussion to facilitate communication and 
coordination. Almost three-quarters of each group reported the use of 
written reports and/or retards. The two groups responded similarly, 
although more Grade 1 teachers tended to report using the activities. 
The one exception was that 6055 of the Grade 1 teachers, as compared to 
37% of the Kindergarten teachers, reported using informal observations. 

Table 6.8 summarizes the responses of Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 
teachers, and administrators to the recommendation for increased 
communication and coordination between Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers 
suggested in Language B.C. 
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TABLE 6.8 

NEED FOR INCREASED KINDERGARTEN-GRADE 1 
COlflUNi CATION AND COORDINATION 
(Entries are percentages, Medians are underlined) 



There 1$ a need for INCREASED communication between Kindergarten and Grade 


1 teachers. 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Response 


Kindergarten 
n - 1025 


Grade 1 

n « 522 


School 
n • 418 


District 
n - 58 


Strongly disagree 


1 


2 


3 




Disagree 


9 


11 


21 


14 


Neutral/no opinion 


12 


10 


15 


7 


Agree 


54 


52 


42 


50 


Strongly agree 


24 


25 


19 


29 


More cooperation between Kindergarten and primary programs Is 
understanding by all teachers of the expectations upon then. 


needed to promote an 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Response 


Kindergarten 
n - 1013 


Grade 1 
n * 523 


School 
n - 417 


District 
n « 57 


Stronly disagree 


1 


1 


2 




Disagree 


7 


8 


16 


14 


Neutral/no opinion 


12 


9 


11 


5 


Agree 


56 


53 


52 


60 


Strongly agree 


24 


29 


19 


21 


More coordination between Kindergarten and primary programs Is needed to promote a 
more effective transition for children from one level to another. 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Response 


Kindergarten 

n - 1010 


Grade 1 

n - 523 


School 
n - 419 


D1stri-t 
n » 5/ 


Strongly disagree 


1 


1 


2 




Disagree 


9 


10 


20 


14 


Neutral/no opinion 


12 


13 


15 


r 1 


Agree 


53 


49 


47 


56 


Strongly agree 


25 


27 


16 


23 



There is a majority agreement among Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, 
School and District administrators that there is a need for increased 
communication and coordination between Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers 
which would promote an understanding by all teachers of the expectations 
upon them and to promote- a more effective transition for children from 
one level to another. 

Some typical written comments are: 

More coordination is needed between Grade 1 teachers 
and Kindergarten teachers. I feel there is just too 
much pressure for children in Grade 1. (Kindergarten 
teacher) 
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A good relationship between Kindergarten and 
Grade 1 teachers provides valuable information 
about the children . . . . they can decide together 
if the children will manage with a standard Grade 1 
program* (Grade 1 teacher) 

Thus 1t seems as though more communication is desired between Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers as well as between Kindergarten and Preschool teachers. 
The willingness appears to be present as well as support from a majority 
of administrators. \ 

6.3.2 Kindergarten-Grade 1 Transition Classes 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers and administrators were asked if they 
favoured Kindergarten-Grade 1 transition classes and the reason for their 
opinion. 



TABLE 6.9 

KINDERGARTEN -GRADE 1 TRANSITION CLASS 
(Entries arc percentages) 



Do you favour Kindergarten-Grade 1 transition classes? (I.e. classes for children 
wtto have had a year In Kindergarten but Mho are not judged capable of coping with 
a regular Grade 1 program. Also knoin as junior Grade 1) 




Teachers 


Administrators 




Kindergarten 
n • 975 


Grade 1 

n - 503 


School 
n - 412 


District 
n ■ 58 


YES 


80 


82 


76 


83 


Reasons : 










Provides t1ae for child to 
nature 


41 


46 


54 


44 


Provides t1ae for child to 
■ester necessary skills 


24 


25 


20 


23 


Does not develop pattern of 
failure 


11 


6 


10 


17 


Provides time for Individua- 
lizing Instruction 


7 


4 


3 


4 


Provides an option to 
repeating kindergarten 


7 


3 


8 


4 


Reduces achievement pressure 


6 


5 


2 


6 


Other 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Did not give reason 


4 


10 


2 


1 


NO 


9 


11 


14 


14 


Reasons* 










Needed by only a snail 
nurtfcer of children 


43 


44 


56 


25 


Labels child as failure 


22 


15 


23 


25 


Establishes a pattern of 
retention for child 


9 


5 


10 




Presents difficulty 1n 
Individualizing Instruction 


6 


16 


2 




Causes parental resistance 




2 


2 




Other 


20 


15 


7 


26 


Did not give reasjn 


0 


4 


0 


25 


Undecided 


11 


7 


10 


3 



*f1ore than one response was possible 
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As shown in Table 6.9, over three-quarters of Kindergarten teachers, Grade 
1 teachers, School administrators and District administrators favoured 
Kindergarten-Grade 1 transition classes. The most frequently reported 
reason for this was that such classes provide time for children to 
mature. 

A small percentage of Kindergarten teachers (9%), G-ade 1 teachers (11%), 
School (14%) and District (14%) administrators did not favour transition 
classes, most frequently because of the small number of children who need 
such classes. If only a few children need a transition class, they might 
have to be moved to another school in order to make up sufficient numbers 
for a class and this could be a possible source of problems (e.g., trans- 
portation and school outside of the neighbourhood). 

Some typical written comments by teachers and administrators are: 

I suggest a transitional class for all of these 
children so that they may be given time to develop 
the necessary skills and to develop maturity. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

I feel there is a great need for a transition class 
(K-l) in the district. Another year in Kindergarten 
is not the answer to some of the repeater's problems. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

I believe it is also important to have children stay 
in Kindergarten longer if they are immature without 
keeping them there for the whole year. Therefore, 
a transitional class between K-l would t - beneficial 
if this class was kept quite small (e.g., no more 
than 15) and these children could attend a full day 
rather than the usual half day as most Kindergarten 
children do. (Administrator) 

6.3.3 Effects of Grade 1 Curriculum on Kindergarten 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, as well as administrators, were asked 
if they thought there had been an increase, a decrease, or no change of 
emphasis in various aspects of the Kindergarten program in their situation 
as a result of the Grade 1 curriculum. 

As shown in Table 6.10, they most frequently indicated that there had been 
no change in emphasis on play, affective development, social skills, or 
motor skills. School and District administrators reported that there 
had been no change of emphasis on academic skills. As indicated by 
their most frequent response, Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers thought 
there had been an increase in emphasis in academic skills in the 
Kindergarten program as a result of the Grade 1 curriculum. 
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TABLE 6 JO 

EFFECT OF GRADE 1 CURRICULUM ON KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM 
(Entries are percentages) 



In your school over the pest few years, has there been an Increase, a decrease, 


or no chance of eaphasls In each of these following aspects of your Kindergarten 


program AS A RESULT OF THE GRADE 1 CURRICULUM? 










Teachers 


Administrators 


Aspects 4 Response 


Kindergarten 


Grade 1 


School 


District 


(n • 972-993) 


(n-42S-438) 


(n-412-415) 


(n-57) 


Acade»1c skills 










Decrease 


1 


5 


2 




No change 


38 


39 


48 


SI 


Increase 


44 


40 


39 


40 


Lbutortded/riAfi 1 1 know 


17 


16 


11 


9 


Play 










Decrease 


15 


8 


12 


9 


No change 


63 


57 


68 


70 


Increase 


4 


11 


10 


9 


undecided/don't know 


18 


24 


10 


12 


Affective development 










Decrease 


2 


2 


1 


2 


No change 


59 


50 


46 


47 


Increase 


21 


30 


40 


44 


Undecided/don't know 


18 


18 


13 


7 


Social skills 










Decrease 


2 


2 


2 




No change 


65 


52 


58 


61 


Increase 


15 


28 


29 


30 


Undecided/don't know 


18 


18 


11 


9 


fetor skills 










Decrease 


^ 1 


2 


2 


2 


No change 


51 


46 


49 


51 


Increase 


31 


33 


39 


40 


Undecided/don't know 


17 


19 


10 


7 



If there is a difference in perception by teachers and administrators 
throughout the province, this may indicate a need for more clarification 
of academic skills in Kindergarten. It was reported earlier (Section 
5,5.1) that a majority of Kindergarten teachers favoured the addition of 
a specific statement of goals and purposes of Kindergarten and a list of 
specific skills to a revised Kindergarten Curriculum guide. 

Kindergarten teachers were asked if the demands of the Grade 1 curriculum 
on children were too high, about right, or too low. Forty-two percent of 
the responding Kindergarten teachers (n ■ 961) thought the demands were too 
high, 47% though the> were about right, 1% thought they were too low and 
10% indicated they didn't know. 

The written comments of Kindergarten teachers indicate their concern o*«sr 
the possible effect of the Grade 1 curriculum on the forthcoming Kindergarten 
curriculum revision. F or example. 

I an concerned that Kindergarten will eventually 
become a "watered down" Grade 1 program. The 
beauty of the Kindergarten program is the flexi- 
bility and spontaneity of learning that occurs in 
this environment. (Kindergarten teacher) 
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The Grade 1 program, in ny opinion, ia often 
too vigorous, especially for the less mature 
child. There tends to be a wide gap between 
the work-play, hands-on approach in Kindergarten 
and the desk-work— little play in first year. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

Preschool teachers and parents also wrote consents indicating their concerns 
about the current Kindergarten curriculum. Some representative comments 
are: 

The fact that the majority of children in Kinder- 
garten have gone through 2 years of pre -school has 
to be taken into account. It seems that my child 
is doing the same activities in Kindergarten that 
he was doing at the beginning of his second year 
of pre-school. (Kindergarten parent) 

j think the Kindergarten program would be more 
b mefecial if it was upgraded to allow more 
individual attention and an opportunity for 
children to tackle academic material if they 
and the teacher felt they were ready for it. 
(Preschool parent) 

I think Kindergarten is great. I'm fascinated 
with what a child can learn in such a short time. 
Kindergarten prepares them fcr Grade 1. It also 
gives the child confidence in themselves (sic) . 
(Preschool parent) 

6.3.4 Reading in the Kindergarten 

When the topics of the effects of Grade 1 on Kindergarten or the role of 
academics in the Kindergarten are discussed, the area of the curriculum 
most frequently focussed on is reading. Reading in the Kindergarten has 
long been a topic of discussion among educators and a source of concern 
for parents. Educational literature, both scholarly and popular, has 
consisted of large nuirters of articles and books published on the subject. 

In the 1950*5 and 60's, the issue was: Could young children be taught to 
read? The 1970's saw the issue become: Why should children be taught 
earlier and who should receive what type of instruction? 

Because reading in the Kindergarten is such a hotly debated topic, the 
questionnaires included several questions designed to assess the opinions 
of teachers, administrators and parents. One such question was adapted 
from a question (Those children who are ready should be taught to read in 
Kindergarten) used in a study by LaConte (1969) that reported 66% of 
Kindergarten teachers agreed with this statement. This Item was used in 
two recent studies of Kindergarten in British Columbia. Collis (1980) 
found that 56% of the responding Kindergarten teachers 1n British Columbia 
agreed. Mayfleld (1980) found that, in Victoria, 53% of the principals 
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and 77% of the parents of Kindergarten children agreed with the statement. 
Kindergarten teachers were equally divided (47%/47%), while 58% of the 
Grade 1 teachers disagreed with the statement. 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers and School and District administrators 
were asked to check their agreement or disagreement with listed state- 
ments about reading in the Kindergarten curriculum. 



TABLE 6.11 

READING IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
(Entries are percentages) 



The following represent soae people's opinions about the Kindergarten curriculum 
of your agreement or disagreement with each one. 


Check the extent 




Teachers 


Administrators 




Kindergarten 
(n-1004-1077) 


Grade 1 

(n-515-524) 


School 
(n-418-422) 


District 
{n * 58) 


Statement 


Neu- 01s- 
Agree tral Agree 


Neu- 01s- 
Aqree tral agree 


Neu- Dis- 
agree tral agree 


Neu- Dis- 
agree tral agree 


Children should be given a 
reading readiness test on 
entry tc Kindergarten 


10 10 80 


21 7 72 


15 11 74 


20 5 75 


Children who are ready to 
read should be given for- 
mal reading instruction 
m the Kindergarten 


13 12 75 


21 8 71 


27 14 59 


31 1 68 


Children who are ready to 
read should be encouraged 
to continue their Interest 


98 2 0 


97 2 1 


96 2 2 


96 4 0 


Kindergarten children who 
are already reading should 
receive formal instruction 
m reading 


19 16 65 


26 10 64 


32 H 52 


37 2 61 


Kindergarten children who 
are already reading should 
be encouraged to continue 
their interest 


98 2 0 


98 i 1 


97 1 2 


95 3 2 



As shown in Table 6.11, the majority of teachers and administrators 
disagreed with a policy of giving children a reading readiness test on 
entry to Kindergarten. The responses are similar when considering the 
inclusion of formal reading instruction in the Kindergarten curriculum 
although a greater percentage of administrators than teachers agreed with 
this statement. 

The respondents almost unanimously agreed that children who are ready to 
read or are already reading should be encouraged to continue their 
interest. For the children who are already reading, the means to further 
their interest should not be formal instruction in reading, according to 
65% of the Kindergarten teachers, 64% of the Grade 1 teachers, 61 % 
of the District administrators, and 52% of the School administrators. 
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6.3.5 Fonul and Informal Reading/Reading Readiness 

The debate on reading in the Kindergarten has been clouded by exactly what 
is meant by reading. Traditionally, early reading instruction has been 
classified as informal or formal instruction. 

The 1954 Kindergarten Manual contained the following statement on formalized 
instruction! "There should be no formal teaching of these tool subjects 
(i.e., reading, writing, and spelling) in the Kindergarten. . . . no 
attenpt should be made to give systematic instruction in reading (p. 101). 

The current Resource Book for Kindergartens emphasizes the integrated 
curriculum and "within this integrated curriculum the teacher will be 
aware of the (traditional) subject areas but her emphasis will be on the 
child in the various activity centres, any one of which might embrace all 
these subject areas" (p. 20). In terms of reading specifically, "initial 
reading experiences come informally and gradually, and from the children's 
own needs" (p. 40). 

Reading and Pre-First Grade: A Joint Statement of Concerns about Present 
Practices in Pre-First Grade Reading Instruction (1977) by seven educational 
groups including three early childhood associations recommended "reading 
experiences as an integrated part of the broader cornnunication process 
that includes listening, speaking, and wri ting. . .Require that pre-service 
and in-service teachers of young children be prepared in the teaching of 
reading in a way that emphasizes reading as an integral part of the 
language arts as well as the total curriculum" (pp. 780-781). 

A recent survey in B.C. (Collis, 1980) presented the conclusion that "most 
Kindergarten teachers have negative attitudes to formal reading in the 
Kindergarten, but many actual reading experiences are included in the daily 
program in informal incidental ways" (p. 140). 

The Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers, School administrators, and 
District administrators were asked to react to statements that Kindergarten 
teachers are pressured to run a formal reading program or a formal reading 
readiness program (see Table 6.12). 

A small percentage of the respondents agreed that there are pressures on 
the teachers to teach reading formally in the Kindergarten. Almost half 
indicated that Kindergarten teachers are pressured to have a formal reading 
readiness program, with this pressure being evident to approximately half 
the Kindergarten teachers and District administrators. A difference of 
opinion may exist about the place of more formal programs in Kindergarten 
and/or what constitutes formal and informal programs. 

The range of opinions is illustrated by the written conments of two teachers 

Although I am against the formal teaching of reading 
in Kindergarten, I feel we should be teaching readiness 
in Kindergarten to alleviate the heavy, intense 
curriculum of year one primary. (Kindergarten teacher) 
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I feel that the Ginn 720 "Hello Morning Kit' 
(Level I) is an excellent introduction to 
reading readiness and this kit should be pres- 
cribed into the Kindergarten program* CGrade 1 
teacher) . 

Those who agreed with the statements that there is pressure for either a 
formal reading program or a reading readiness program were askeJ to 
identity the main source of the pressure (see Table 6.12). 



table 6.12 

pressure to 00 formalized reading/ reading readiness 

(Entries ire percentages) 



Percentage of respondents agreeing with each statement. 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Statement 


K1 ndergarten 
(n-1011) 


Grade 1 

(n-524) 


School 
(n-419-423) 


District 
(n ■ 57) 


Kindergarten teachers are 
pressured to run a formal 
READING program 1n the 
Kindergarten. 


16 


13 




15 




15 


Kindergarten teachers are 
pressured to run a formal 
READING READINESS program 
m the Kindergarten 


51 


43 




45 




55 


If agreed with either of the above statements, what is the MAIN source of 
the pressure 7 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Statement 


Kindergarten 
(n-422) 


Grade 1 

Cn-195) 


School 
(n-154) 


District 
(n - 25) 


Parents 


46 


36 




53 




48 


Grade 1 teacher(s) 


22 


24 




14 




8 


Adr MStration (District 
Leve : ) 


20 


25 




16 




20 


Other Kindergarten Teachers 


4 


8 




7 




4 


Children 


2 


1 




1 






Principal 


1 


2 




7 




8 


Other 


5 


4 




2 




12 



Approximately half of the responding Kindergarten teachers, School e-d 
District administrators, named parents as the main source of pressure. 
Approximately a third of the Grade 1 teachers shared this point of view. 
About one-quarter of the Grade 1 and Kindergarten teachers felt that the 
expectations of Grade 1 teachers exert pressure to include formal reading 
activities in the Kindergarten. Administrators did not perceive pressure 
from this direction to any great extent. About 20% indicated that District 
level administration may have some part in the pressure to begin reading 
in the Kindergarten. Other Kindergarten teachers, the children, the 
principal, or other stated sources, seem to be exerting negligible pressure 
on the Kindergarten program in this respect. 
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From written comments by parents, it appears that many parents have a 
different perception of the role of reading in the Kindergarten than do 
teachers and administrators. Some typical comments are: 

• 

Having experienced a child in Grade 1 — where 
they learn a fantastic amount — why not prepare 
the little ones for this by starting them on 
basic arithmetic, some printing or printing related 
skills, and reading related skills during the last 
half of the Kindergarten program. (Kindergarten 
parent) 

I do feel pressure from parents who want their 
children reading, riting, (sic) and rithmeticing 
(sic). I am sure the children are subject to this 
pressure too. (Kindergarten teacher) 

There is a strong encouragement to have a Reading 
Readiness program in our district. I don't see this 
"pressure" as negative since I feel such a program, 
geared to the individual, is needed. (Kindergarten 
teacher) 

Hie best educators analyze the developmental stage 

of each child and then act as a catalyst. . . . Reading 

isn't the most important skill to learn in this world 

but let's not stop a child who's ready for the next 

stage of language development or push one into reading 

who needs more pre-reading skills exposures. (Preschool 

teacher) 

This divergence of opinion seems to indicate a need for clarification of 
reading/reading readiness in the Kindergarten. The present Kindergarten 
curriculum guides do not seem to meet this need. In Section 5.5.1 it was 
reported that a majority of responding Kindergarten teachers indicated that 
a statement on the teaching of reading be included in a revised Kindergarten 
curriculum guide. Two representative written comments of Kindergarten 
teachers are: 

I agree that a more comprehensive statement be made 
about reading in Kindergarten, with the understanding 
that the statement say formal reading is not taught 
as part of the Kindergarten program and that reading 
readiness activities are done on an informal basis 
only. (Kindergarten teacher) 

I am suggesting that guidance and suggestions about 
reading are required by all teachers so that this 
problem is handled properly and the value of play 
is preserved. (Kindergarten teacher) 

In response to the question which asked if they had formal reading in their 
Kindergarten programs, 92% of the teachers stated that they did not. Four 
percent Indicated that they did have formal reading and 4% were undecided 
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about the question. Sixty-one percent had formal reading readiness in 
their Kindergarten program while 31% did not. Eight percent were un- 
decided about whether they did or did not. It may be that they were 
really undecided about what constitutes a formal reading/reading readiness 
program. It appears that the majority of Kindergarten teachers are using 
more formal approaches tr reading readiness than the procedures suggested 
in the current Resource Book . 

Some representative comments on informal reading in Kindergarten are: 

Informal reading in Kindergarten. . . promotes 
the interest, and children who are ready to read 
or who are reading can learn some reading skills. 
The Key Word approach is very successful in the 
Kindergarten. (Kindergarten teacher) 

Reading in Kindergarten does not have to be "formal" 
— using the Language Experience approach those who 
are interested and ready will begin to read when they 
are ready. (Kindergarten teacher) 

6.4 Summar y 

A majority of the Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents reported enrolling 
their children in Preschool programs. Kindergarten teachers estimated 
that half of their current class had attended Preschool. The "typical" 
child currently in Kindergarten or Grade 1, who had experience in a 
Preschool program, was most likely enrolled in a cooperative nursery school 
for two years because the parents thought it was a valuable experience for 
children. A majority of Kindergarten and Preschool teachers, School and 
District administrators thought that children who attended Preschool 
programs adapted somewhat or much better to Kindergarten when compared 
to other children. I 

About half of the Kindergarten teachers, who were teaching last year, 
reported no contact with Preschool teachers. What contact there was 
consisted primarily of the exchange of information about children, contact 
at professional meetings, and visits of the Preschool children to the 
Kindergarten. In contrast, two-thirds of the Preschool teachers reported 
contact with Kindergarten teachers primarily of the same types as reported 
by the Kindergarten teachers. In addition, half of the Preschool teachers 
reported making informal visits to the Kindergarten. About half of the 
Kindergarten teachers and District administrators agreed there is a need 
for Kindergarten teachers to establish closer contacts with Preschool and 
day care centres. More than three-quarters of the Preschool teachers 
indicated that they would like more contact with local Kindergarten 
teachers. School administrators and Grade 1 teachers did not agree as 
much with that statement. 

More Kindergarten teachers reported contacts with Grade 1 teachers than 
with Preschool teachers. Nearly all of the responding Kindergarten 
teachers and Grade 1 teachers indicated using informal discussion as a 
means of contact. The majority of both groups indic?ted use of written 
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reports and/or records, visits of Kindergarten children to Grade 1, end 
of year meeting of teachers and periodic conferences of teachers as methods 
of contact. A majority of the Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School 
and District administrators agreed that there is a need for increased 
comnuni cation and coordination between Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers 
in order to promote an understanding by all teachers of the expectations 
upon them and promote a more effective transition for children from one 
level to another. Over three-quarters of the Kindergarten and Grade 1 
teachers, School and District administrators favoured Kindergarten-Grade 
1 transition classes most frequently because such classes provide time 
for children to mature. 

When asked about changes of emphasis on various aspects of the Kindergarten 
curriculum as a result of the Grade 1 curriculum, School and District 
administrators most frequently reported $o change in any of the areas while 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers most frequently thought there had been an 
increased emphasis in academic skills. 

A majority of teachers and administrators disagreed with giving children a 
reading readiness test on entry to Kindergarten, and with including formal 
reading instruction in the Kindergarten curriculum. However, they was 
almost unanimous agreement that children who are ready to read or are already 
reading should be encouraged to continue. 

Only a small percentage of teachers and administrators indicated pressure 
to teach formal reading in the Kindergarten; however, there was general 
consensus among Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers and administrators that 
there was pressure to have a formal reading readiness program. The most 
frequent source of this pressure was indicated to be parents. 

Very few Kindergarten teachers reported having a formal reading program 
although a majority reported having a formal reading readiness program in 
their classes. 
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CHAPTER 7 
ROLE OF PARENTS 



7.1 Introduction 

This chapter is a summary of the responses of teachers, administrators 
and parents to questions on the following major topics: 

1. Parent involvement (7.2h 

2. Information about schools (7.3); and 

3. Parent-school relationships (7.4). 

7.2 Parent Involvement 

The role of parents as contributors to the quality of Early Childhood 
Education programs has been recognized increasingly in the past fifteen 
years (see Chapter 2). Parent involvement in the child's education has 
been researched and is generally recognized to be of enduring importance 
(Hendrick, 1980). In one review of the research (Schaefer, 1971), it was 
reported that parent involvement was a more important variable in children's 
achievement than the quality of the school. 

The Resource Book for Kindergartens (1973) states that education should be 
a "Continuing parent-teacher partnership . , . (and that) getting parents 
involved in the school and its activities can be richly rewarding for 
everyone concerned" (p. 92). 

Parents wish to be sufficiently well-informed about what their children 
are doing in school, how well they are progressing, and what can be done 
at home to help (Mayfield, 1980; Gallup, 1980). Recent recommendations 
on parent involvement made in two reports in British Columbia include 
suggestions for orientation programs for Preschool and Kindergarten parents 
to explain the school program, establishment of parenting courses (Gillie, 
1980), and provisions of a variety of options for increased parent involve- 
ment and contact and for reporting to parents (Mayfield, 1980). 

7.2.1 Contact with School 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to estimate the percentage of parents 
who (a) assisted, (b) observed, and/or (c) participated in parent-teacher 
conferences during the previous year. The fourth question asked for an 
estimate of the percentage of parents who never or almost never participated. 
According to the teachers, about 92% of the parents came to conferences, 
between 30% and 40% of the parents assisted and/or observed and 31% never 
or almost never took part in any Kindergarten activities. It is note- 
worthy that teachers reported contact with nearly all parents through 
parent- teacher conferences. However, a third of the parents never or 
almost never took part in any Kindergarten activities. Possible obstacles 
to parent involvement are discussed in Section J.2. 5. 
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7.2.2 Frequency of Parent Involvement 

Kindergarten teachers were asked tc Indicate the frequency of parent 
involvement durfng the previous year tr such tasks as helping /ith small 
groups, acting as resource per&n, reading to children, doing clerical 
work, etc. 

TABLE 7.1 

ESTIMATES OF FREQUENCY OF ASSISTANCE FOR PREVIOUS 
YEAR IV KINOCriSARTEN TEACHERS* 
(Entries art percentages) 



How frequently, ON THE AVERAGE, did any perents or other adult fanlly Berbers 
give tach of the following types of assistance In your classrooa LAST YEAR? 





Frequency 


Typts of Assistance 


Never 


1-4 tines 
a. year 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Dally 


Helping children In stall 
groups 


24 


22 


10 


31 


14 


Helping chlld**en In one-to-one 
situations 


40 


17 


7 


22 


14 


Acting as resource person 


33 


48 


14 


4 




Assisting In classroon 
learning centres 


39 


15 


8 


24 


14 


Reading to children 


55 




7 


16 


5 


Recording children's stories 


63 


II 


6 


15 


7 


Helping prepare Materials for 
class activities 


43 


21 


9 


19 


9 


Doing clerical work * 


81 


7 


4 


7 


2 


Assistance on field trips 


4 


53 


3V 


4 


0 


♦n - 813 - 840 depending on Item 



As shown in Table 7.1, the activities in which parents assisted most fre- 
quently (i.e., monthly or more often) were helping children in small 
groups, assisting in classroom learning centres, helping children in 
one-to-one situations, and assisting on field trips. Parents assisted 
least frequently in performing clerical work. 

Approximately half of the responding Kindergarten teachers did not have 
parents reading to the children in the classroom. Traditionally, this 
has been a popular use of parent assistance in Kindergarten and primary 
classroom. Table 7.2 shows parents 1 willingness to assist in Kindergarten. 
Approximately half of the parents reported they would be willing to assist 
on at least a monthly basis with small group work, one-to-one situations, 
reading to the children, and preparing materials for class activities. 
Overall, parents seem most unwilling to perform clerical work and most 
willing to assist cn field trips. 
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TABLE 7.2 

WILLINGNESS OF KINDERGARTEN PARENTS* TO ASSIST IN CLASSROOM 
(Entries are percenters) 





Frequency 


Types of Assistance 


Never 


1-4 times 
a year 


Monthly 


Weekly 


Dalit 


Helping children In snail 
groups 


16 


31 


30 


22 


2 


Helping children In one-to-one 
situations 


23 


27 


28 


20 


3 


Acting as resource person 


28 


35 


22 


12 


2 


Assisting In classroom 
learning centres 


21 


30 


28 


19 


2 


Reading to children 


18 


26 


31 


22 


3 


Recording children's stories 


27 


29 


26 


16 


2 


Helping prepare Materials 

for activities 


19 


30 


29 


21 


2 


Doing clerical work 


41 


25 


22 


12 


1 


Assistance on field trips 


11 


46 


29 


13 


2 



*n « 425 - 472 depending on Item 



Grade 1 parents were asked to estimate the frequency of their assistance 
in last year's Kindergarten classroom (see Table 7.3). 



TMU 7.3 

FREQUENCY OF ASSISTANCE FOR 1979-80 ESTIMATED 8* 6RADE 1 PARENTS* 



How frequently. ON THE AVERAGE, did you give e*rh of the following types of 
assistance 1n your child's Kindergarten classroom? 




Frequency 


Types of Assistance 


Never 


1-4 tlmas 
a year 


Monthly 


weekly 


Dally 


Helping children 1n small 

grouos 


50 


29 


9 


12 




Helping children 1n one-to-one 
situations 


71 


17 


4 






Acting as resource Person 


77 


16 


3 






Assisting 1n classroom 
learning centres 


66 


17 


7 


10 




Raadlng to children 


85 


8 


2 






Recording children's stories 


93 


3 


1 






Helping prepare materials for 
class activities 


62 


24 


7 






Doing clerical work 


91 


3 


2 




0 


Assistance on field trips 


41 


49 


7 




0 



*n » 387 - 410 depending on item 
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Of the parents who responded, very few provided monthly, weekly or daily 
assistance. After helping with field trips, the tasks of helping children 
in small groups and helping prepare materials for class activities were 
the most common types of assistance given. These results are similar in 
pattern, but different in magnitude, from the estimates by the Kinder- 
garten teachers. The teachers indicated more parent involvement had 
occured than was reported by the parents. 

7.2.3 Frequency of Teacher-Parent Contact 

To gather information on frequency of regular contact between teacher and 
oarent, the Kindergarten teachers were asked to indicate how often they 
initiated eleven types of contact with the parents of a typical or "average 
child. The Kindergarten parents were asked how often they would like 
such contact and the Grade 1 parents were asked to recall how often they 
had such contact last year (see Table 7.4). 



TABLE 7.4 

FREQUENCY OF REGULAR PARENT -TEACHER CONTACT REPORTED BY KINDERGA-JEN TEACHERS. 
KINDERGARTEN PARENTS AND GRADE 1 PARENTS 
(Entries are percentages) 





Never 


1 or 2 times 
a year 


3 or 4 times 
a year 


Monthly 
or more 




Tchr. 


Parents** 


Tchr. 


Parents 


Tchr. 


Parents 


Tchr. 


Parents 


Type of Contact* 


Kgn 


Kgn 


Gr.l 


Kgn 


Kgn 


Gr.l 


Kgn 


Kgn 


Gr.l 


Kgn 


Kgn 


Gr 1 


Telehpone calls 


3 


28 


35 


38 


26 


40 


46 


25 


18 


13 


21 


7 


Newsletter 


9 


8 


11 


6 


5 


7 


22 


21 


20 


3 


66 


62 


Scheduled conferences 


1 


6 


9 


49 


29 


51 


50 


52 


3b 


0 


13 


2 


Classroom visits for 
planned observation 


28 


6 


30 


54 


37 


40 


15 


36 


18 


3 


21 


12 


Group aeetings 


29 


26 


49 


58 


41 


37 


12 


25 


11 


1 


8 


3 


Report cards 


8 


6 


3 


19 


16 


25 


73 


69 


71 


0 


9 


1 


Home visits 


63 


51 


85 


36 


42 


14 


1 


5 


1 


0 


2 


0 


Written notes on 
individual children 
(other than report 
cards or regular 
newsletter) 


25 


15 


79 


35 


22 


12 


28 


30 


5 


12 


33 


4 


Bulletins/ 
Announcements 


4 


6 


7 


6 


7 


11 


20 


16 


26 


70 


71 


56 


Brief, unscheduled 
visl cs/chence meetings 


3 


23 


34 


18 


26 


16 


26 


21 


17 


53 


30 


33 


Orientation programs 


19 


12 


56 


78 


62 


38 


3 


19 


4 


0 


7 


2 



**~re than one response was possible 
••Kindergarten Teachers n >< 823 - 843 
Kindergarten Parents n - 449 - 471 
Grade 1 Parents n ■ 387 - 410 
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The type of contact least, preferred by Kindergarten parents was home visits. 
This was also the contact which occurred the least in the past year as 
reported by both Kindergarten teachers and Grade 1 parents. 

Only six percent of the Kindergarten parents reported never wanting 
scheduled conferences, classroom visits, report cards, and bulletins. 
They most frequt ^ (i.e., monthly or more often) would like bulletins/ 
announcements ana newsletters as types of contact. These types of contact 
were also mentioned by the teachers and the previous year's Kindergarten 
parents as those which were used most frequently. 

Approximately 70% of the three groups reported that they would like, or 
had received, report cards three or four times a year. 

There was a large discrepancy between the frequency of orientation meetings 
the previous year reported by the teachers and the frequency reported by 
last year's Kindergarten parents. Fifty-six percent of the parents 
indicated that orientation meetings never occured while only 19% of the 
teachers indicated that this was the case. This discrepancy may be due, 
in part, to a different perception of what constitutes an orientation 
meeting. 

7.2.4 Preferred Methods of Contact 



To drtennine the preferred methods of contact, the Kindergarten teachers, 
Kindergarten parents and the Grade 1 parents were each asked to indicate 
their first and second choices. There was close agreement among the 
members of the three groups when their first choices were considered. 



TABLE 7.5 

FIRST CHOICE OF PREFERRED REGULAR CONTACT BY KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS, KINDERGARTEN PARENTS AND GRADE ONE TEACHERS 
(Entries are percentages) 





• Teacher 


Parents 


Type >f Contact 


Kindergarten 
(n-815) 


Kindergarten 
(n-456) 


Grade 1 
(n*392) 


Scheduled conferences 


47 


35 


37 


Classroo* visit 


11 


26 


16 


Unscheduled visits 


9 


7 


10 


Home visits 


9 


4 


2 


Newsletter 


9 


4 


- 6 


Phone contact 


9 


7 


5 
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As shown in Table 7.5 scheduled conferences and classroom visits for 
planned observation were the preferred methods by Kindergarten teachers 
and Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents. The home visit method of contact 
was not popular with Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents. This is a signifi- 
cant result as many school districts are considering initiating or 
expanding home visits . A recent statement by the Ministry of Education 
suggested release time for Kindergarten teachers in September to conduct 
home visits. (News Release, 80-12-17). A Ministry of Education 
Announcements Circular of 80-12-31 stated "Regulations will be changed to 
allow school districts the option of setting up such visitation programs". 

The second choice of preferred regular contact for the Kindergarten teachers 
included scheduled conferences and, classroom visits. Of the teachers 
responding (n = 813), 20% listed scheduled conferences and 16% classroom 
visits as their second choice. Four methods of preferred regular contact 
ranked very closely as second choices of the Kindergarten parents: 
report cards (16%), classroom visits (15%), written notes (15%), and 
scheduled conferences (14%). Of the Grade 1 parents (n - 385), 17% selected 
classroom visits, 16% scheduled conferences and 13% report cards as their 
second choice. 

Overall, it appears that the methods of contact preferred by Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 parents are scheduled conferences and classroom visits. Some 
representative written comments about parent-school contact included: 

It would be nice to have some newsletters or 
directives to the parents so we could be more 
fully informed as to what our children will be 
achieving, goals, procedures and if they need 
any help in any areas. (Kindergarten parents) 

The method is not important as long as contact 
is made. It should be stressed that parents are 
contacted so they know there is some problem and 
together parent and teacher can work it cut for 
the child's benefit. (Kindergarten parent) 

This year I explored, for the first time, the 
experience of September home visits. I was 
ecstatic over the amount I learned about my 
children. I would like to see the Ministry 
of Education encouraging local districts to 
motivate (not force) their Kindergarten teachers 
toward this method of family-teacher interviewing. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

People who suggest these procedures (home visits) 
are failing to put themselves in the position of 
the parent receiving the notice .... These 
parents should not be put in the position where 
they have to invite the teacher anyway or make 
up some excuse. Putting this pressure on these 
parents creates bad feelings between the parent 
and the teacher. (Kindergarten teacher) 
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7.2.5 Obstacles to Parent Involvement 

Kindergarten teachers, School and District administrators, and Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 parents were asked about the existence of possible obstacles 
to parent participation (see Table 7.6). 



TABLE 7.6 

EXISTENCE OF OBSTACLES TO /ARE NT PARTICIPATION 
(Entries are percentages) 



tesponse 


Teacher 


AAMnlstrators 


Parents 


Kindergarten 
(n-969) 


School District 
(n-413) (n-57) 


Kindergarten 
(n-459) 


Grade 1 
<n«404) 


YES 


61 


39 44 


40 


37 


NO 


37 


57 54 


41 


49 


Don't know 


3 


3 2 


20 


14 



There were members in each group who were not aware of any existing obstacles 
The group that was most aware of existing obstacles to parent participation 
was the group of Kindergarten teachers. 

The majority of School and District administrators indicated there were no 
obstacles to parent participation. Parents were divided in opinion* 

Table 7.7 shows the percent of respondents who indicated each obstacle to 
parent participation in the Kindergarten. 

Over eighty percent of the Kindergarten teachers, School and District 
administrators indicated that the most frquent obstacle to parent involve- 
ment was parents who worked. However, of the responding Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 parents only four-tenths indicated this as an obstacle. A 
majority of parents indicated that other children needing care at home 
was the biggest obstacle. If more parents are to be given an opportunity 
to become involved in their children's education, such obstacles will need 
to be resolved. However, the first step will be to identify exactly what 
is the obstacle in a particular situation. This difference of perception 
of obstacles to parent involvement may indicate a need for more communication 
between parents and schools. 

About 20% of the School administrators and Kindergarten teachers indicated 
that parents did not see participation as important, whereas only 1 - 2% 
of the parents indicated this. It may be that some parents are waiting 
to be encouraged to participate. 
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lmu 7.7 
asTAcus pmcnt lwoLmtwi 

1ft THE KlMERGMUft PttGMN 





Ptrcant of hespondants Indicating Each 
Obstacle * 




Taachtrs 


Parents 


Administrators 


Possible Obstacles 

to Parent Participation 


Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 

(n*202 ) 


Grade 1 

(n-167) 


School 
(n»188) 


District 
(n - 26) 


Working parents 


87 


38 


♦1 


89 


86 


Transportation problee* 
of parents 


20 


10 


14 


27 


31 


Other children nothing 
cart at host 


81 


62 


51 


70 


SO 


Lack of teacher tin for 
a parant training pn>graB) 


27 


2 


4 


37 


46 


Too eany afelts 1n the 
classrooB 


14 


3 


2 


11 


19 


Problem of confidentiality 


23 


3 


1 


23 


23 


Poor host -school 
coawn 4 cation 


2 


2 


9 


5 


4 


School policy 


2 


5 


3 


1 


0 


District policy 


1 


2 


1 


1 


0 


Parents do not sat 
participation as Important 


18 


2 


1 


22 


8 


Taachtrs do not sat 
participation as Important 


4 


S 


8 


10 


12 


Parents do not sat parti- 
cipation as appropriate 


5 


4 


S 


9 


4 


Taachtrs do not sat 
participation as appropriate 


8 


6 


10 


9 


8 



*ttore than one response was possible 



The following are some representative written comments on obstacles to 
parent participation: 

Many teachers use parent helpers in the classroom 
however I have never had a gread deal of success . . 
. * I have had some parents who are great - they 
enjoy it and get really involved while others 
don't want to be there. (Kindergarten teacher) 

Because I am a working mother I am not able to spend 
much time in the Kindergarten classroom* If I did 
not work I would be willing to help with any 
activity on a daily basis* (Kindergarten parent) 

I believe more emphasis should be put on parent- 
child- teacher participation in Kindergarten* In 
another school this was done* * * * I strongly 
believe some fathers should be encouraged to 
become involved in their child's school and 
classes. (Kindergarten parent) 
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I feel the parents saould not be pressured into 
having to help all year. I'm already evading 
my daughter's Kindergarten teacher who loves to 
give jobs to parents that don't necessarily 
involve the children. (Kindergarten parent) 

7.3 Information about Schools 

In order to determine if parents were informed about the Kindergarten 
program prior to or during the beginnirg stages of the program, the 
Kindergarten teachers were asked to indicate whether outlines were provided 
to parents. Of the responding teachers (n = 965), 17% responded negatively. 
For the teachers who did provide outlines, 20% of these outlines were 
presented orally, 19% in written form and 61% both in oral and written 
form. Of the teachers who provided outlines of some sort, 80% were involved 
in compiling the outline. 

Written comments of the parents indicated that they would appreciate 
receiving such information; e.g.: 

I feel very strongly that parents need more 
explanation of the Kindergarten program and its 
aims and that a program on parent education would 
be extremely valuable and should be made easily 
available to the majority of parents. (Preschool 
parent) 

The major complaint I have about my child's 
Kindergarten program is that I have very little 
information on how it is being run and as this 
is my first child entering the system, I have no 
background knowledge about it. (Kindergarten 
parent) 

When a child is registered for Kindergarten a 
pamphlet should be given to the parents as to 
what is to be taught and what procedures are 
followed. (Kindergarten parent) 

7.4 Parent-School Relationships 

A third of the Kindergarten parents and 45% of the Grade 1 parents indicated 
that the school staff had not helped them prepare their children for Kinder- 
garten. Of these, 38% and 34%, respectively, indicated that the school 
staff could have helped in some way to prepare their children for Kinder- 
garten. As more than a third of the parents felt that the school could 
have helped prepare their child, this may be an area of need that could 
be addressed at the school and district levels. 

Teachers, parents, and administrators were asked to respond to statements 
on (a) programs to explain the Kindergarten program to parents, (b) the 
Kindergarten teacher's role in teacher-parent relationships, and (c) courses 
on parenting/parent education. Table 7.8 shows that there was an over- 
whelming agreement with all three statements. 
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TALE 7.8 

PA«IIT-SCH00L-IEUiri(y6MIK-«Sra6ES 
IN THE MREE MID STMMLY MKE GATE COPIES 
(Entrlts are percentages) 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 


Statements 


Kgn 


?rasch. 
(n-353) 


School 
(nMIO) 


District 
(n • 58) 


Kgn 
(n-488) 


Gr.1 
(n-421) 


Presch. 
(n-359) 


Each school should plan 
and layleoent m tdu ca- 
tion* 1 program for parents 
of praschool and Kinder- 
garten chll draft to 
explain the Kindergarten 
program 


81 


89 


85 


95 


77 


80 


87 


The Kindergarten teacher 
Is In a unique position to 
establish early and 
continuing pa rent- teacher 
rel atlonshlps 


97 


96 


98 


100 


91 


92 


90 


Courses on parenting/ 
parent education should 
be aade available tj 

parents In this district 


85 


99 


87 


70 


85 


63 


91 



More than three-quarters of the respondents agreed that each school should 
plan and implement an educational program for parents of Preschool and 
Kindergarten children to explain the Kindergarten program. Such a program 
might possibly help to meet the need of parents discussed in the previous 
section. 

There was almost unanimous agreement with the statement from the Resource 
Book for Kindergartens that the Kindergarten teacher 1s in a unique 
position to establish early and continuing parent-teacher relationships. 
Such high degree of agreement puts responsibility on the Kindergarten 
teacher to promote such relationships. However, it must be recognized 
that administrative support and assistance may be required. And if such 
a parent- teacher relationship 1s to continue, the primary and intermediate 
teachers must be willing and able to develop the parent- teacher relationship. 

There was also a high degree of agreement that courses on parenting/parent 
education should be made available to parents in the district. Grade 1 
teachers were asked to agree/disagree with the statement about the availa- 
bility of courses 1n parenting/parent education. Eighty-one percent of 
the teachers who responded (n * 520) agreed or strongly agreed with the 
suggestion that such courses should be made available to parents. The 
highest degree of support was from Preschool teachers and parents. The 
District administrators were least supportive perhaps because of the time 
and resources needed to Implement such courses. 

Some typical written comments on parenting courses included: 
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I have attended parenting classes in the past 
and found then most enlightening even if only 
a quarter of what you hear, read, or discuss 
is retained it is not a loss. Would very much 
like them presented fcr all parents. CKinder- 
garten parent) 

Parenting courses must be made available and 
every effort made to encourage parents to attend 
to learn about the most important job in the 
world - successful parenting. (Preschool 
teacher) 

7.5 Summary 

When asked to estimate the percentage of children whose parents were 
regularly involved in the program, the Kindergarten teachers indicated 
approximately one-third. Nearly all parents attended scheduled parent- 
teacher conferences; however, about one-third of the parents never or 
almost never took part in any other activities. For the parents who did 
participate in activities, there was a high degree of similarity between 
parents 1 willingness to participate in tasks and the teacher's estimate 
of parent participation. 

There was close agreement between frequency of Kindergarten teacher 
initiated regular contact and the number of times Kindergarten and Grade 1 
parents desired contacts such as newsletters, bulletins/announcements, 
report cards, scheduled conferences, classroom visits, group meetings, 
written notes and unscheduled visits. There was a large discrepancy 
between parents and teachers on the frequency of orientation meetings. 

The types of contact most preferred by teachers and parents, on a monthly 
or more frequent basis, were newsletters, bulletins and announcements. 
Three or four times a year, teachers and parents would like report cards 
and scheduled conferences; and one or two times a year, they would like 
orientation meetings. 

Kindergarten teachers, administrators, Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents 
most frequently indicated working parents and other children needing care 
at home to be the two most common obstacles to parent participation. 

There was a high degree of unanimity among all groups about having the 
school plan and implement a program to explain the Kindergarten setting 
and to make courses on parenting/parent education available to parents. 
The Kindergarten teacher was identified as being in a unique position to 
establish early and continuing parent-teacher relationships. 
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CHAPTER 8 

ADMISSION, CLASS SIZE AND ORGANIZATION OF DAY 



8.1 Introduction 

This chapter presents the results of questions to Kindergarten teachers, 
administrators and parents on the following topics: 

1. Admission to school (8.2); 

2. Class size and organization (8.3); 

3. Organization of the Kindergarten day (8.4); and 

4. Transportation of children and its effects on 
Kindergarten (8.5). 

8.2 Admission to School 

In \this section the topics of (a) age of admission, (b) cut-off date for 
admission, (c) early adnission, (d) twice-a-year entry, and (e) compulsory 
Kindergarten attendance are discussed. 

In British Columbia, children may be admitted to Kindergarten in September 
if they are five years old on or before December 31 of that year. School 
attendance is not compulsory until age seven. 

In a review of the research on school entrance age, Weinsteln (1968) 
reported that the "contention of many teachers was that children "at the 
younger end of the age range received lower school marks and scored lower 
on achievement tests than did those at the older end of the age range" (p, 21) 

A similar result was reported in a survey conducted in British Columbia 
School District # 53 - Terrace (Wilson, 1966). It was found that the 
children "whose birthdays were 1n the January-June period had a corres- 
pondingly lower failure rate 1n school than did those pupils who had a 
birthday in the July-December period" (p. 11) and recommended an admittance 
deadline based on having a fifth birthday on or before August 31. 

Early admission 1s the practice of permitting children who meet established 
criteria to begin school before the age required by the usual enrolment 
policy. Such a practice 1s a subject of considerable debate. In a review 
of the literature, 1t was reported that parents are more supportive of the 
practice of early admission than they are of a specific age of entrance 
policy (Butler, 1974). This seems to be particularly the case of parents 
whose child "misses" the cut-off date by a few days or weeks. On the other 
hand, an early admission plan "1s generally not well liked by teachers" 
(Butler, 1974, p. 116). 

In a review of research Investigating teacher attitude toward early 
admission, Braga (1971 ). concluded that teachers 1 "responses were generally 
negative and at odds with the information reported in the literature that 
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supports early admission for 'mentally advanced children'" (p. 41). Braga 
(1971) found that teachers who favor early admission gave many reasons for 
their opinions such as: children who are ready will benefit from early 
admission; children should not be held back arbitrarily because of age; 
and "early admission to Kindergarten is preferable to early admission 
to Grade 1 because Kindergarten is more flexible and generally less demanding" 
(p. 43). Teachers who did not favor early admission stated that: children 
admitted early needed more supervision and were less likely to cope with 
working independently and classroom routine; there would be social 
adjustment problems now and in later grades; "children need more, not less, 
time at home, and children should not be forced to grow up so quickly 1 
(p. 44); and "the problems associated with determining readiness for school 
(Mayfield, 1980, p. 129). 

Early admission to Kindergarten has been used as an option for meeting the 
needs of gifted children. A review of early admission by Reynolds (1962) 
contains his oft-quoted statement that "it (early admission) does provide 
one important and useful means of adjustment in the school program for the 
precocious child if used with appropriate care" (p. 2). A frequently men- 
tioned concern about early admission is who sets the criteria and who makes 
the decisions. 

Concern has been expressed (Duigou, 1975) about children beginning an 
educational career too soon. Some educators have suggested delaying school 
entrance until age 7 or later (Moore & Moore, 1979). Others claim that 
there is little or no advantage to delaying entrance for immature children 
(Kulberg, 1973). 

One reviewer (Weinstein, 1968) who found adjustment oroblems to be related 
to school entrance age suggested use of a non-graded primary or a "return to 
the all but abandoned semester system with its dual cut-off dates and twice- 
yearly admissions; this narrows the age range of normal entrants" (p. 27). 

The recently completed Reading Assessment (1980) contained the recommendation 
that "the Ministry oT Education examine the appropriateness of existing 
legislation and current policies dealing with the provision of Kindergarten 
and attendance requirements" (p. 64). It was reported that by Grade 4 
"students who did not attend Kindergarten still perform (on reading measures) 
significantly below those who did attend Kindergarten" (p. 64). 

8.2.1 Age of Admission to Kindergarten 

All eight groups included in the survey (the Kindergarten teachers, Grade 
1 teachers, Preschool teachers, School and District administrators, Kinder- 
garten parents, Grade 1 parents and Preschool parents) were asked to indicate 
the earliest enrolment age at which they thought parents should have the 
option of sending their children to a public school . { 
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TABLE 8.1 

ENAOUCKT AGES 
(Entries art percentages) 



Check the EARLIEST age it which you think parents should have the option of 
enrolling their child In • public school. (Median Is underlined for each 
responding group.) 




Teachers 


Sinistra tors 


Parent! 


Age 
Categories 


(n-988) 


fir. 1 Presch. 
(n-510) (n-343) 


School 
(n-416) 


01 strict 
(n-57) 


Kgn* 
(n-460) 


6r, 1 
(n-408) 


Presch. 
(n-352) 


3 years 


3 


2 


9 


3 


S 


5 


3 


8 


4 years 


30 


24 


26 


27 


28 


33 


31 


29 


S years 


65 


69 


58 


64 


60 


57 


£L 


58 


6 years 


2 


4 


7 


3 


4 


3 


4 


5 


7 years 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Other 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 



The distribution of responses was very similar for all groups. A majority 
of each of the eight groups indicated five years as the age of earliest 
public school attendance. Between a quarter and one-third of the 
respondents indicated four years of age. Although the majority of the 
respondents supported the current practice, there was a significant 
percentage of the respondents who supported the option of four-year- 
olds enrolling 1n the public school. In written comments several parents 
Indicated that such a practice would provide equal opportunity for more 
children: 

I would like to see nursery schools included 
in the public school system to enable those 
children whose parents otherwise could not 
afford to pay for this early education — which 
I consider of utmost importance. (Preschool 
parent) 

I very much welcome this opportunity, (to answer 
this Questionnaire), especially as a large number 
of local residents here were about to start a 
petition for children to start Kindergarten at 
age 4. (Preschool parent) 

8.2.2 Cut-off Date for Admission 

Kindergarten teachers and School and District administrators were asked 
about their preferred cut-off dates for admission to Kindergarten (see 
Table 8.2). 

One-third of the responding Kindergarten teachers indicated September 1st 
as their preferred cut-off date. About a third of the School administrators 
and slightly more than half of the District administrators preferred twice- 
a-year entry. This option was the third most frequent choice of Kindergarten 
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teachers. The second choice of all three groups was the current date 
December 31. 



TABLE 8.2 

PREFERRED CUT-OFF DATES FOR KINDERGARTEN ADMISSION 
(Entries are percentages) 



Milch ONE of the following dates would you prefer as the cut-off date for 
adalsslon to Kindergarten? (Median 1s underlined for each responding group.) 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Dates 


Kindergarten 
(n-982) 


School 
(n-419) 


District 
(n-57) 


Sep teeter 1st 


33 


19 


14 


October 31st 


14 


7 


5 


Deceater 31st 


25 * 


32 


23 


January 31st 


2 


4 


0 


Tw1 ce a year entry 
(t.g. Sept. 1 Feb.) 


23 


35 


54 


Other 


4 


3 


4 



It is noted that many more District administrators supported twice- 
a-year entry than did School administrators or teachers. Twice-a-year 
entry is discussed more specifically in Section 8.2.4* 

Some representative written comments by respondents on cut-off dates for 
admission are: 

Tine and time again many of our Learning 
Assistance case 9 end up being November-December 
children. (Kindergarten teacher) 

Two out of three of my children (whose) birthdays 
fall after Decem>er 31 were held up one full year 
due to an infle^ble date. (Kindergarten parent) 

Ent*y into Kindergarten needs improvement. Quite 
often children who just make the cut-off line of 
December 31 are too immature and others at 4** are 
ready. Some method of evaluation should be imple- 
mented and the child admitted according to his 
ability not age. (Preschool parent) 

I think screening is a good idea if the child is 
just after the cut-off date of December 31. 
(Kindergarten parent) 

8.2.3 Early Admission to Kindergarten 

When asked whether the school or district had a specific policy on early 
admission to Kindergarten, 56% cf the School administrators (n = 413) and 
77* of the District administrators (n * 56) responded negatively. According 
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to the responding Kindergarten teachers, there were not ar\v children 
enrolled in Kindergarten for 1979-80 school year who did not meet the 
usual minimum age requirement. 

All eight groups were asked to indicate their reaction to early admission 
of children who seem to be ready for Kindergarten but do not meet the 
usual minimum age requirements (see Table 8,3). 

TABLE 8.3 

OPINIONS ABOUT EARLY ADMISSION 
(Entries *re percentages) 



Are you in favour of, or opposed to, early «d»1ss1on for children wno seem ready for 
Kindergarten but wno do not Meet the usual erinleun age requirements? (I.e. 5th 
birthday before December 31.) (Median 1s underlined for each responding group.) 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 


Response 


Kgn Gr.l Presch. 
(n*1021) (n-524) (n-352) 


School 
(n-418) 


District 
(n-56) 


(n-489) 


6r,l Presch. 
(n«426) (n-360) 


Strongly in favour 


7 


10 


26 


14 


U 


36 


34 


to 


Somewhat 1n favour 


25 


28 


Pi 


21 


21 


24 


27 


20 


Neutral 


10 


7 


7 


9 


16 


14 


11 


B 


Soevwhat opposed 


28 


26 


IB 


21 


20 


16 


la 




Strongly opposed 


31 


30 


14 


25 


32 


10 


13 


7 



A majority of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District 
administrators opposed early admission whereas a majority of Pre* chool 
teachers, Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool parents favoured early 
admission. Th"js pattern of response has been noted in other researci. 
reports. Unfortunately, it ib not known what percentage of the parent 
respondents have or have had children who just miss the cut-off date of 
December 31 . 

The ran\je\f oinion is reflected in the written comments of some of the 
respondents' 

The School Act should be amended to provide for 
flexibility in determining the school entrance age . 
. . . The present date of December 31, with no 
flexibility, creates several kinds of problems. 
Many Primary children who are often labelled "im- 
mature" or who experience a delay in acquiring 
reading skills are often just not ready. Of these, 
a significant number are "fall babies". On the 
other hand, a number of January and Febr ry born 
children (and their) parents have fc^en frustrated 
-by a year's delay in starting school, imposed by 
the December 31 cut-off. (School administrator) 
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It is illegal to have an (early) admission policy 
which is at variance with the School Act. Please 
note that admission to Grade 1 is spelled out by 
the Act too. While the two sections of the Act 
can be questioned on educational grounds, they do 
provide a "clean" cut-off point that is easy to 
administer. (School administrator) 

The danger of early enrolment is who decide whether 
the child is ready. Children who are not ready may 
be admitted due to low enrolment. A bettei alternative 
would be good preschools, (Kindergarten teacher) 

I am a firm believer that a child of 4 (if ready) 
should be allowed to enter Kindergarten. Too much 
stress is put on age instead of ability. (Preschool 
parent) 

8,2*4 Twice-a-year Entry 

In response to the question whether twice-a-year entry currently exists in 
their classes, schools or district, all responding Kindergarten teachers 
(n » 991), 98% of the Grade 1 teachers (n * 511), 99% of the School 
administrators (n = 421) and 97* of the District administrators (n = 58) 
Indicated "No." 

The Grade 1 and Preschool teachers and Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool 
parents were asked to Indicate their opinions about tw1ce-a-year entry mt 
Kindergarten. 



TABLE S.4 

OPINIONS ABOUT 11UCE-A-YEAR ADMISSION TO KINDERGARTEN 
(Entrlts are percentages) 



Are you in favour of, opposed to, t*1ce-a-year antry Into Kindergarten? (e.g. 
ad«1tt1ng children in September in d in February.) (Median 1s underlined for 





Teachers 


Parents 


Response 


Sr.l 
(n-5U) 


Presch . 
(n-345) 


Kgn Gr ' 
(n-464) (n- 


Pn h. 
(n*i52) 


Strongly in favour 


13 


30 


21 


22 


39 


Sooewhat 1n favour 


25 


28 


24 


22 


22 


Neutral 


20 - 


16 


24 


22 


17 


Sowewhat opposed 


22 


13 


17 


17 


14 


Strongly opposed 


21 


12 


14 


19 


8 
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As shown in Tafcile 8.4, a majority of Preschool teachers and parents favoured 
twice-a-year entry into Kindergarten. More than two-fifths of Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 parents favoured it whereas less than two-fifths of the Grade 1 
teachers were in favour of twice-a-year entry. 

In comparing the results of this section and Section 8.2.2, it can be seen 
that the greatest support for twice-a-year entry lies first with District 
administrators, Preschool parents and teachers, the Kindergarten and Grade 
1 parents, and is least popular with Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers. 

While the written comments of some teachers expressed doubt about twice-a- 
year entry because of possible administrative difficulties, others pointed 
out the flexibility twice-a-year entry could provide: 

I would like to see a twice-a-year entry system 
used. I believe this would close the gaps between 
our older and younger children. Children who need 
it could have eighteen months in Kindergarten. The 
few children who are "super mature" could spend six 
months. (Kindergarten teacher) 

I feel this idea (twice-a-year entry) accommodates 
the January, February born child, the early developers 
or the immature child who needs more time. Using this 
model the identified "at risk" child could spend 15 
months (14 years) in a compatible, less pressurizing 
situation. Similarly the much more ready child could 
get involved with a Formal Year 1 program after a 
period of H year in Kindergarten while the majority 
of children would utilize and benefit from a full 
year in that setting. (Grade 1 teacher) 

8.2.5 Compulsory Kindergarten Attendance 

All groups included in the survey were asked to state their opinions about 
compulsory Kindergarten programs for children of eligible age. As shown 
in Table 8.5 a majority of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, Kindergarten, 
Grade 1, and preschool parents favoured compulsory Kindergarten attendance 
for all children of eligible age. There was not a clear pattern of response 
for or against compulsory Kindergarten, from Preschool teachers, School or 
District administrators. District administrators were the least supportive. 
This may be due in part to concern over possible administrative implications 
of compulsory Kindergarten (e.g. 1/2 F.T.E. funding, bussing, staffing, etc. 

In comparing the results of this section wth Section 8,2.1, it appears that 

most respondents favour Kindergarten attendance by five-year-olds to the 

degree of making it compulsory but generally do not favour the enrolment of 

children younger than five years l~ age in the public schools. 
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TABLE 8.5 

OPINIONS ABOUT COMPULSORY KINOERGARTEN 
(Entries are percentages) 



Should Kindergarten be COMPULSORY for all children of eligible as 
before December 31.) 


e? (I.e.. 5 years old 


Response 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 


Kan Gr.l Presch. 
(n-988) (n-513) (n-346) 


School District 
(n«420) (n-57) 


Kgn Gr.l Presch. 
(n-465) (n«410) (n-354) 


Yes 
No 

Undecided 


56 70 49 
34 26 43 

10 5 8 


48 40 
46 44 

7 16 


61 69 58 
30 24 32 
9 7 11 



Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District administrators were 
asked whether or not, 1n their classes, schools or districts, respectively, 
six-year-old children can be admitted to Kindergarten, instead of Grade 1, 
if these children had not previously attended Kindergarten. 

Sixty-one percent of the responding Kindergarten teachers (n = 965), 512 
of the Grade 1 teachers (n = 503), 72% of the School administrators (n = 419 
and 90% of the District administrators (n = 58) indicated this was possible. 
Approximately one third of the Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers Indicated 
they did not know. Sixteen percent of the School administrators and 2% of 
the District administrators indicated a "Don't know" response. 

The members of the eight groups included in the survey were also asked to 
state their opinion about admitting children to Kindergarten at age six if 
they had had no previous Kindergarten attendance (see Table 8.6). 

TABLE 8.6 

0PINI0HS ABOUT ADMITTANCE OF 6- YEAR-OLDS WITHOUT KINDERGARTEN EXPERIENCE 
TO KINDERGARTEN 
(Entries are percentages) 



1 Are you 1n favour of, or opposed to. admitting children to Kindergarten at age 6 1f they 
have not previously attended Kindergarten? (Median Is underlined for each responding 
group. Where the median 1s located approximately midway between two response categories, 
both entries are underlined.) 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 


Responses 


Kgn 
(n-1061) 


6r.1 Presch. 
(n-517) (n-349) 


School 
<.v»422) 


District 
(n-58) 


Kgn 
(n-' '8) 


Gr.l 
(n-423) 


Presch. 
(n*358) 


Strongly in favour 


27 


31 


19 


22 


22 


13 


19 


16 


Somewhat 1n favour 


34 


35 


31 


36 


26 


*3 


Z> 


18 


Neutral 


26 


22 


21 


27 


38 


28 


27 


32 


Somewhat opposed 


10 


9 


18 


14 


10 


22 


18 


2? 


Strong1> opposed 


3 


3 


11 


2 


3 


14 


14 


13 
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A majority of responding Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool teachers as 
well as School administrators favoured admitting children to Kindergarten 
at age 6. The opinions of Kindergarten, Grade 1, and Preschool parents 
were divided. A relatively large percentage (21- 38%) indicated they had 
a neutral position on this subject. From the written comments it appeared 
that many respondents had not encountered this particular situation. 

8. 3 Class Size and Organization 

Class size is a perennial issue in educational circles. It is a high 
priority concern of classroom teachers, administrators, school trustees, 
and parents. Major reviews of the litetature on class size have reported 
conflicting results (Cahen & Filby, 19/9). 

In several reviews it has been reported that student achievement, individua- 
lization, and variety of teaching methods increase when class size is 
reduced (Reisert, 1971; Olson, 1971; Cahen & Filby, 1979). Other studies 
have found little difference, in terms of student achievement, between 
larger and smaller classes (Vincent, 1969; Shapson, Wright, Eason & 
Fitzgerald, 1973). 

As a result of a meta-analysis of data from over a hundred studies on class 
size, Glass, Cahen, Leonard, Smith & Filby (1979) concluded that "average 
pupil achievement increases as class size decreases. The typical achievement 
of pupils in instructional groups of 15 and fewer is several percentile 
ranks above that of pupils in classes of 25 and 30" (p. 43). However, 
the conclusion of this study and the process of meta-analysis have been 
severely criticized (Educational Research Service, 1980). 

Very little research has dealt specifically with the class size in Kinder- 
garten. Cannon (1966) found that in the large Kindergarten class there 
tended to be more aggressive behaviour, less individual attention., and 
less opportunity to work on problems. In the small Kindergarten class, 
there were more teacher-child contacts and teacher satisfaction and sense 
of achievement was greater. 

When research on class size is reviewed, the possibility of interactive 
effects must be taken into consideration. As man} researchers have pointed 
out, there are many factors that can influence the effect of class size. 
One weakness of the research on class size is the difficulty or inability 
to control for instructional variables such as the quality of instruction. 
That is the main reason why "inconsistent results have been obtained between 
studies and it is difficult to get to the heart of the effects of class 
size itself" (Shapson, 1972, p. 2). 

Polls of classroom teachers have shown u^at teachers believe small classes 
are important *n improving academic achievement (National Education Association, 
"! 975) and that the biggest handicap in teaching is large class size 
(Instructor, 1980). Parents have also expressed concern about class size 
(Gallup, 1979). 

Two recent reports to individ'al school districts in British Columbia 
described the concern of teachers, administrators and parents on class s^'ze. 
In one report (Mayfield, 1980) it was recommended "that the current policy 
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on class size be reexamined as a response to the nearly universal agreement 
among parents, principals, and teachers that reduction of class size would 
improve the program" (p. 140). The Kindergarten teachers thought 17-18 
to be an ideal although realistic class size. Not one Kindergarten 
teacher recommended a class size above 20. 

In a second report (Scarfe, Berger & Polowy, 1980) it was recommended "that 
no Kindergarten class of 'normal 1 children should exceed 20 pupils. A ^ 
ratio of one teacher to 15 children is considered to be an optimal level' 
(p. 2). In both reports (Mayfield, 1980; Scarfe, et al., 1980) it was 
recommended that where special needs children are included in the regular 
Kindergarten class, that the class size be adjusted or "weighted" according 
to some reasonable factor. 

In the sections that follow, class size is discussed in reference to 
classrooms of "typical" children. The idea of "weighting" class sizes when 
special needs children are included in the regular classroom is discussed 
in Chapter 10. 

8.3.1 Class Size 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to give the enrolment for their classe 
Of the teachers who taught one class (n= 973), the calculated mean was 18 
students (radian of 19 and mode of 20) . For those who taught two classes 
(n=543), the mean was 20 students (median of 19 and mode of 20). 

Next, Kindergarten teachers were asked to give a number for the class 
size in an ideal Kindergarten, Their responses (n = 1016) resulted in a 
mean of 16 ImedTan and mode =15). In response to this same question, Kind 
garten (n = 481) and Grade 1 (n = 412) parents 1 responses resulted m a 
mean of 14 (median and mode = 15). 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to give the maximum number of typical 
children, excluding special needs children, that could be accommodated 
per session while maintaining an effective program given present resources 
and facilities. Their responses (n = 1003) resulted in a mean of 19 
(median and mode = 20), 

Written comments by respondents were nearly unanimous in the need for 
reducing class size in Kindergarten. Some typical comments are: 

One poor factor of Kindergarten now is the high 
teacher-student ratio. Kids are coming from day 
care with a ratio of one teacher to eight or fewer 
kids and jumped up to a ratio as high as one to 
25 or 30. (Preschool teacher) 

The biggest step forward in the quality of education 
for Kindergarten children has to be the recent 
grievance in Surrey and the subsequent Commission 
and resulting reduction in class size .... We 
can have the best programs and still not have time 
to use them for the most benefit of all our children. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 
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My greatest frustration with the Kindergarten 
program is the class size requirement. You must 
have a magic number before you can have two classes; 
25 being the maximum for one class Is far too many, 
yet too few for two classes. The class size should 
be lowered to 15. (Kindergarten teacher) 

8.3.2 Kindergarten Combined with Other Grades 

Of the responding Kindergarten teachers (n = 988) 10% reported teaching a 
class which combines Kindergarten and another grade. Of these, 8% were 
K/l transition classes and the others were Kindergarten-Grade 1 (42%); 
Kindergarten/Grades 1 and 2 (25%); Kindergarten/Grades 1 , 2 and 3 (17%) 
combinations. 

The Kindergarten teachers who were 1n charge of combined classes, reported 
that there were about 12 children from another grade in their classrooms 
(mean, median and mode of 12). Twenty-one percent of the responding 
School administrators and 55% of the District administrators reported 
classes which combine Kindergarten with another grade. Low enrolment was 
the major reported reason for combining Kindergarten with another grade 
(see Table 8.7). This reason, given by a majority of the respondents, 
is an administrative reason, not an educational one. 



TABLE 8.7 

REASONS FOR KINDERGARTEN-GRADE COMBINATIONS 
(Entries are percentages) 



Major Reason for Combining 
Kindergarten with Other 
Grades 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Kindergarten 
(n-100) 


School 
(n«88) 


District 
(n-32) 


Low enrolment 


54 


61 


78 


Mult 1- age/ family grouping 


23 


13 


6 


Teacher preference 


2 


2 


9 


Continuous progress 


5 


8 


6 


Other 


16 


16 





Fifty-four percent of the Kindergarten teachers and 52% of the administrators 
stated that the combining of classes is a policy at the school level. Thirty- 
seven percent of the teachers and 44% of the administrators stated that this 
1s policy at the district level. 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District administrators, and 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents were asked if they were in favour of or 
opposed to combining a Kindergarten class full-time with primary grades if 
the amount of time for Kindergarten was not increased (see Table 8.8). 
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TABU 8.8 

OPINIONS *OUT COMINING KHttRfiMTtN CLASS WITH PRIMARY GRADES 
(Entrtts are percentages) 



Without Incrtislny tfce mount of tlae for Kindergarten, are you In favour of, or 
opposed to, coa*1. Ing a Klndergaretn class full -time with prlMry grades? (e.g. 
a Kindergarten class with Grade 1 or Grade (Martian 1$ underlined for each 
responding group. Where the «ed1an 1s located aporoxlmtely *lo*ay between two 
response categories, both entries art underlined.) 



Response 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Parents 


(n-H 


Sr. 1 
3) (n-512) 


School 
(n-417) 


District 
(n-57) 


Kgn 6r. 1 
(n-489) (n»424) 


Strongly In favour 


S 


6 


6 


9 


6 5 


Sooewhat In favour 


14 


17 


13 


18 


15 16 


Neutral 


10 


9 


15 


26 


9 13 


Somewhat opposed 


23 


19 


26 


32 


25 22 


Strongly opposed 


48 


49 


40 


16 


45 44 



The majority of respondents tn all six groups were opposed to combining a 
Kindergarten class with primary grades. This opposition was also seen in 
some of their written conments. For example: 

After being compelled to teach a Kindergarten- 
Grade 1 class with morning and afternoon Kinder- 
garten students I would like to state that I found 
the combination entirely unsatisfactory and unfair 
to both groups* (Kindergarten teacher) 

You asked about split classes (e.g., Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 together). I am strongly opposed! 
It's bad enough that from Grade 1 and up the classes 
are mixed but it's not right to have a little 
Kindergarten child, who may start in September 
still being only 4 years old and a Grade 1 child 
who is almost 6 together. (Kindergarten parent) 

The Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers and the School and District administra- 
tors were asked to indicate the extent of their agreement or disagreement 
with nine statements that dealt with opinions on combining Kindergarten 
with primary grades. 

As shown in Table 8.9 the majority of respondents agreed that combining 
Kindergarten with a Grade 1 class or with other primary grades increases 
the range of abilities, allows for continuous progress, changes the character 
of the Kindergarten program and decreases time for other grades. A majority 
of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers and School administrators also agreed 
that this situation requires diverse teacher competencies. 
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TABLE 8.9 

OPINIONS ABOUT C0NBMIK6 KINDERGARTEN WITH PRIMARY GRADES 
BY TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
(Entries art percentages) 



People differ In their opinions about combining Kindergarten with prlnry grades. 
Asstmrtng class size Is not a factor. Indicate the extent of your agreement or 
disagreement with each of the following concepts. (Medians are underlined. Where 
the Median Is located approxlimtely Midway between two response categories, both 
tt > tries are underlined.) 


Statements 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Kgn Grade 1 
(n-948-976) (n-505-516) 


School District 
( n «405-416) (n«57-58) 


Allows for continuous 
progress 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
undecided 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


7 7 
ZO 20 
16 13 
48 50 
"? TT 


7 0 
24 17 
14 26 
48 47 
~"ff Tff 


Changes character of 
Kindergarten prog ran 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


2 3 
6 9 
4 6 
42 46 


2 2 
5 5 
5 3 
52 62 
W 75 


Incr.ases range of 
abilities 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Stronlgy agree 


4 3 

18 12 
15 16 
45 48 
T5 7T 


4 5 
14 11 
16 14 
47 49 

T5 7T 


Helps Met individual 
differences 

Strongly disagree 

Disagree 

Undecided 

Strongly agree 


14 12 
34 26 
IE 13 
29 39" 
7 11 


14 2 
32 33 
14 19 
3T 31 
9 14 


Provides a flexible 
program 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


16 12 
35 26 
T5 15 
77 3? 

7 0 


12 4 

32 26 
14 18 
35 3? 
7 12 


, Decreases Hue for other 
; grades 

i Strongly disagree 

Disagree 

Undecided 
j Agree 

Strongly agree 


5 6 
13 18 
17 8 
40 32 
75 V 


5 2 
18 24 
17 12 
39 45 

7T T7 


Requires diverse teacher 
competencies 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


1 1 
5 4 
8 7 
46 39 
Iff W 


1 0 
4 3 
4 60 
47 35 

5 o 


Provides an advantageous 
mix for age groups 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


14 12 

30 30 
19 22 
35 2? 
8 8 


13 3 
37 22 

20 38 
75 

6 7 


Increases the nuntoer of 
contacts with any one 
parent 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree 
Undecided 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


8 5 
26 22 
42 46 
77 71 

3 a 


7 0 
23 19 
44 52 
77 75 

l 2 
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A majority of District administrators agreed that combining Kindergarten 
and other grades provides for a flexible program whereas a majority of 
Kindergarten teachers disagree. The response item on the questionnaire 
did not specify if the flexibility was administrative or educational. 

8.4 Organization of the Kindergarten Day 

The three topics discussed in this section are (a) the length of the Kinder- 
garten day; (b) the Kindergarten timetable; and (c) the use of shortened 
sessions in September. 

The length of the Kindergarten day in Canada varies from half-day programs 
(usually 2 - Zh hours long) to full -day programs (5-6 hours). The 
opinions expressed on this topic are varied; and overall the res n lts of 
research studies do not show conclusive evidence of the advantages of full- 
day or half -day programs. Research results can be ci'Led in support of full- 
day programs (e.g., Gorton & Robinson, 1969 ; Nieman, 1971; Oelerich, 1979) 
and in support of half-day programs (e.g., Johnson as cited in Beckner 
et al., 1978). Other research (Lysiak & Evans, 1976) reported mixed results. 

Studies comparing full-day, half-day and alternate-day schedules (Grand 
Rapids, Minnesota, Department of Education S Cleminshaw in Beckner et al., 
1978) have also reported inconclusive results in terms of student achieve- 
ment as measured on standardized tests. The parents who were included in 
these studies seemed to favour an alternate full-day schedule for their 
children while the teachers reported mixed reactions. 

In British Columbia, the Report of the Royal Commission on Education (1960) 
recommended that "daily attendance in Kindergarten be not longer than one- 
half of a school day" (p. 127), 

The Canadian Education Association (1972) reported that "a half-day {2h hours) 
class is the norm in Canadian Kindergarten" (p. 18). The results of a recent 
survey (Mayfield, 1980) showed that the half-day 2h hour session was 
preferred by the majority of Kindergarten teachers and elementary principals 
in Greater Victoria. 

A report on the extended Kinder aarten program from the Child Study Centre 
at the University of British Columbia (Fisher & Julien, 1979) included in 
the description of that program and the conclusion that although the 
experience was judged to be positive for parents, teachers and children 
"to establish a full-day Kindergarten program, school districts will need 
to face the problems of cost, space requirements, teacher availability and 
interest. While we are not recommending the total adoption of an extended 
day, we are in favour of seeing it as an option for parents" (p. 15). 

In the Resource Book for Kindergartens (1973) the following timetable is 
presented with the caveat that "all timetables must be flexible; this is 
presented to show the approximate division of time in a Kindergarten day; 
the order of activities may vary to meet different needs and circumstances" 
(p. 84). 
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8:50 - 9:05 Arrival (teacher 1s at door to 12:45 - 12:55 
greet children) - children 
arrive and put coats away. 

Free choice (for early arrivals) - 
optional: small blocks, puzzles, 
beads, crayons, and books may be 
used for a few minutes until 
the teacher is ready to assemble 
the group, 

9:05 - 10:00 Group opening-song, checking at- 12:55 - 1:45 
tendance, murning greetings, 
conversation discussion and 
planning of the day by the 
teacher and children. 
Demonstration of new skills 
and equipment. Choosing and 
recording of activities. 

Work period - children work 
in small groups or individually 
at activities that have been 
chosen. Evaluation, either 
formally or informally, at an 
appropriate time in the work 
period Clean-up. 

10:00 - 10:20 Music-songs, rhythms, listening 
to records. 

10:20 - 10:45 Snack, rest, toileting (for 

those who do not have facilities 
in the room and must have a 
formal bathroom routine). 

10:45 - 11:05 Movement education - indoors, 
outdoors or in gym. 

11:05 - 11*25 Language arts-stories, poems, 
speech, conversation. 

11:25 - 11:30 Preparation for dismissal. Dis- 
missal - if possible, let the 
children say goodbye and leave 
when they are ready and have 
been checked by the teacher. 

In the Resource Book for Kindergartens (1973), it is stated that "there are 
several ways in which school opening can be handled" and "shortened sessions 
initially are advantageous for several reasons: To allow time for interviews 
with parents, to give the teacher an opportunity to plan her program care- 
fully on the basis of her observations, to avoid fatigue for the children, 
to facilitate parents waiting for their children" (p. 79). 
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1:45 - 2:05 
2:05 - 2:30 

2:30 - 2:50 
2:50 - 3:10 
3:10 - 3:15 
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In a recent survey (Mayfield, 1980) of Kindergarten teachers, parents and 
principals in one school district in British Columbia, the results showed 
that the "Kindergarten teachers and principals support the concept of a 
shortened Kindergarten day during the first few weeks of school . On the 
other hand, parents of Kindercvten children are almost equally divided 
between agreement and disagreement" (p. 129) . Some parents thought that 
the shortened day was unnecessary for children who had experience in a pre- 
Kindergarten program *:,ch as full-time day care or half-day nursery 
school . 

8.4.1 Length of Day 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to report the average daily length, 
in minutes, of their sessions. The teachers and both groups of administra- 
tors were asked to state their opinion about maximum daily length for sessions 
(see Table 8.10). 

TABLE 8.10 
MAXIMUM LENGTH OF KINDERGARTEN SESSION 
'Entries are in minutes) 



Group 


Minutes 


Mean 


Standard Deviation 


' The average daily length of your 

i 

Kindergarten teachers 
(n=1021) 


Kmdergarte 
154 


»n session is : 
38 


In your opinion the maximum dail 
snould be: 

Kindergarten teachers 

(n=101l) 
School administrators 

(n=4l4) 
District adnini strators 

(n»57) 


y length of 

156 
154 
159 


a Kindergarten session 

36 
36 
29 



The means for the actual average daily length and the preferred daily length 
of the Kindergarten sessions were almost identical to the length of most 
Kindergarten sessions in Canada (i.e., 1\ hours)* 

8.4.2 Switching Morning and Afternoon Kindergarten Classes 

Grade 1 parents were asked to indicate which class schedules they would 
have preferred for their Kindergarten child. Of the respondents (n = 400), 
40% indicated a preference for mornings only. Only 6% preferred afternoon 
sessions. The second most popular schedule (31%) was mornings part of the 
year/afternoons part of the year. There was little support for full-day 
Kindergartens either part of the week (6%) or every day (5%). 

Of the responding Kindergarten teachers (n = 950), 35% reported switching 
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classes at mid-year, 33% did not, and 32% teach only one Kindergarten 
session. 

The written comments of parents support the preference for morning sessions 
or switching at mid-year; e.g.: 

I feel if possible they (the Kindergarten children) 
should be able to go in the mornings .... If they 
have morning and afternoon classes they should switch 
halfway through the year. (Kindergarten parent) 

(My child is) scheduled for afternoons all year long. 
This is unfair — should switch to mornings half way 
through year. (Kindergarten parent) 

8.4.3 Kindergarten Timetable 

In order to arrive at an idea of the approximate time spent on various 
areas of the curriculum, Kindergarten teachers were asked to estimate the 
number of minutes per week they scheduled for each of the areas given on 
the timetable in the Resource Book for Kindergartens . 



TABLE 8.11 

ESTIMATED TIME PER WEEK FOR ACTIVITih" BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS* 



It is recognized that schedules vary from day to day as-well as 
throughout the year. In your USUAL Kindergarten schedule, estimate 
the number of minutes PER WEEK you allot to each of the following? 


Activity 


Minutes 


Percentage of total 
time per week 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Group opening/arrival 


73 


39 


10 


5 


VvorK period/activity time 


163 


82 


22 


11 


Free play 


106 


74 


14 


10 


Music 


66 


36 


9 


5 


Movement education- including 










P . E . in gym 


91 


45 


12 


6 


Language Arts (verbal and non- 










verbal) - including library 










period 


121 


72 


16 


9 


Snacks 


58 


32 


8 


5 


Rest 


19 


23 


2 


3 


Toi leting 


16 


36 


2 


6 


Dismissal 


28 


18 


4 


3 



*n = 832 - 976 depending on item 
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Based on the information from responding Kindergarten teachers (see Table 
8.11), the typical Kindergarten day consists of 15 minutes for Group 
Opening/arrival time; 50-60 minutes for Activity time/ freeplay /work period; 
13 minutes of music; 18 minutes of movement education; 20-24 minutes of 
Language Arts; 10-18 minutes for snack, toileting, and resc; plus 5 
minutes for dismissal. This allotment of time is very similar to that 
suggested in the Resource Book for Kindergartens with the exception that 
the latter allots more time (I.e., 25 minutes) to snack, rest, and 
toileting. This difference is accounted for in that the most frequent 
response given for rest and toileting was 0 minutes. Many Kindergarten 
teachers commented that because of the integrated nature of their 
programs it was difficult to state a specific number of minutes for certain 
areas. This resulted in some large variations in time allotments given by 
Kindergarten teachers. 

8.4.4 Shortened Kindergarten Sessions 

The Kindergarten teachers, the Kindergarten parents and the Grade 1 parents 
were asked whether, in terms of their experience, Kindergarten session were 
shorter in September than those in later months. Sixty-six percent of the 
responding Kindergarten teachers (n » 982), 62% of the Kindergarten parents 
(n = 455) and 37% of the Grade 1 (n = 399) responded affirmatively. 

As shown in Table 8.12, Kindergarten teachers reported shortened sessions 
were used for a median of 7 days; Grade 1 parents reported a median of 11 
days (for last year's Kindergarten); and Kindergarten parents reported a 
median of 5 days. 

TABLE 8.12 
NUI1BER OF DAYS FOR SHORTENED SESSION 



For approximately how many 


school days is a 


shortened session used? 






Number of days 




Interquartile 


Group 




Median 




Range 


Kindergarten teachers 










(n=b81) 




7 




5.7 


Kindergarten parents 








5.9 


<n=293) 




5 




Grade 1 parents 








8.? 


<n=l90) 




11 





Kindergarten teachers, Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents, were asked the 
main purpose of the shortened sessions (see Table 8,13). 
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TABLE 8.13 

PURi'OL „S OF SHORTENED SESSIONS IN KINDERGARTEN 
(Entries are percentages) 



What is the MAJOR purpose for using shortened sessions? 




Teachers 


Parents 




Kgn. 


Kgn. 


Grade 1 


Reasons 


(n-584) 


(n-244) 


(n-168) 


Interviews with children and 








parents 


13 


4 


7 


Interviews with parents Only 


4 


0 


8 


Home visits 


r v 


2 


0 


Staggered entry (a few child- 








rent at a time) 


34 


30 


36 


Orientation for the chi. 1 ^ 


41 


58 


42 


Observation of the children 


1 


2 


2 


Other 


2 


4 


5 



Parents and Kindergarten teachers agreed that the main purposes were 
orientation for the child and staggered entry. The two reasons for 
shortened sessions suggested in the Resource Book for Kindergartens (i.e., 
observation of children and interviews with parents) were not considered 
to be main purposes by nearly all respondents. 

The Kindergarten (n = 278) and Grade 1 (n = 194) parents were asked 
whether the shortened sessions caused any problems for the parent or for 
the child. Twenty-one percent for each group responded positively. 
Seventy-six percent of the Kinderqarten parents and 79% of the Grade 1 
parents responded negatively. The remaining parents were undecided. 

The Kindergarten arid Preschool teachers, an* Lhe Kindergarten, Grade 1 
and Preschool parents were asked for whom the> would favour shortened 
sessions In September with gradual extension. 

As shown in Table 8.14, t;he percentage of Kindergarten teachers in favour 
of shortened sessions for all children was more than twice as much as the 
percentage in favour for any of the other groups. For the response "For 
those who need it", this ratio was reversed. Twice the percentage of 
parents and Grade 1 teachers as Kindergarten teachers did not favour 
shortened sessions in September. In spite of this finding, parents and 
Kindergarten teachers agreed on the main purposes of shortened sessions. 
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TABLE 8.14 

OPINIONS ABOUT SHORTENED SESSIONS 
(Entries are percentages) 



For whom do you favour a shortened session in September with 
gradual extension? (Check one only) 


Response 


Teachers 


Parents 


Kgn. 
(n-980) 


Gr.l 
(n-340) 


Kgn. 
(n-459) 


Gr.l 
(n-403) 


Preach. 
(n-352) 


For all children 
Fcr children who need it 
Not in favour of shortened 
sessions 


72 
12 

16 


23 
45 

32 


34 

25 

41 


32 
21 

47 


23 
46 

32 



Written coments by parents indicated their dissastisfaction with 
shortened sessions . Typical comment* included: 

My one criticism of the present Kindergarten 
program is the extended (ij.e., one month) 
period of shortened sessions. I feel most 
children, pirticularly tho)3e who have attended 
a Preschool, are ready to po to Kindergarten 
for more than one or one ajid one-half hours 
per day. (Kindergarten parent) 

I think this (staggered entty) is totally un- 
necessary, as times have changed and most 
children have attended Preschool before Kinder- 
garten. - . .My niece just started Kindergarten , 
this year and was extremely u^set as she only 
stayed in school 10 minutes the first day and 
was very disappointed. (Preschool parent) 

8.5 Transportation 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to estimate what percentage of the 
children in their Kindergarten class(es) usted transportation arranged by 
the school district. Of the responding Kindergarten teachers (n = 957), 
63% reported that none of their children used transportation arranged by 
the school district Only 5% indicated all t>f their children used 
district arranged transportation. Of the Kirtdergarten teachers who 
indicated they taught a second Kindergarten class (n = 510), 711 reported 
that none of the children used district arranged transportation. 

\ 

Kindergarten teachers were asked if the methods of travel used by the 
Chilean have an impact on the Kindergarten prdgram in their class(es) 

\ 

/ 

* ^ VJ 
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and if so, what are the main effects (see Table 8.15). 



TABLE 8.15 

EFFECT OF CHILDREN'S METHOD OF TRAVEL TO SCHOOL 
(Entries are percentages) 



Do the methods of travel used by the children have an Impact on the Kindergarten 
program in your class{es)? 


Response 


Kindergarten teachers 
(n « 9/0) 


Yes 
No 

Don't know 


24 
68 
8 


If yes, check the MAIN effects you have noticed. 




Longer day for children 

Teacher spends more time supervising 

Children more tired 

More absenteeism 1n bad weather 

Improper clothing worn 

Lunches lost or forgotten 

Other 


64 

51 
50 
50 
2 

12 
13 



n - 231 - 232 

Of the 68% of the Kindergarten teachers who reported that the methods of 
travel used by children had an impact on their Kindergarten proqran, the 
most frequently indicated effect was a longer day for the children. Half 
of the teachers also indicated that other effects included more teacher 
time spent supervising, more tired children, and more absenteeism in bad 
weather. The last effect was reported by 18% more rural teachers than 
urban teachers. In general transportation had a greater impact on the 
Kindergarten programs of rural teachers than on the programs of urban 
teachers . 

Written comments of parents and Kindergarten teachers indicated further 
that transportation is a problem in some rural areas. For example: 

Some children in rural areas are left out of 
the Kindergarten program due to transportation * 
problems (no school bus at the noon hour), 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

A separate bus service for Kindergarten children 
in rural areas is needed. Some children in out- 
lying areas miss out on Kindergarten due to in- 
ability of parents to drive them to and fro. 
(' ^dergarten parent) 

8.6 Summary 

The responses for the different groups included in the survey were in close 
agreement on the earliest age of enrolment in public school with a majority 
indicating age five, and one-fourth to one-third indicating age four. 
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One-third of the responding Kindergarten teachers preferred September 1st 
as the cut-off date for admission to Kindergarten. More than a third of 
the School administrators and a majority of District administrators 
preferred twice-a-year entry. The second choice of all three groups was 
the current cut-off date of December 31 . 

A majority of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District 
administrators opposed early admiSLSion _bL Kindergarten whereas a majority 
of the Preschool teachers, Kindergarten parents, Grade 1 parents and 
Preschool parents favoured such admission. According to the Kindergarten 
teachers, "under-age" children are not admitted to Kindergarten. 
According to the administrators, most schools and districts do not have a 
specific policy which would permit early admission to Kindergarten. 

Twice-a-year entry into Kindergarten is not possible in nearly all schools 
or districts. Twice-a-year entry was favoured by a majority of Preschool 
teachers and parents and more than tw>-fifths of Kindergarten and Grade 1 
parents whereas less than two-fift' the Grade 1 teachers were in favour 
of it. 



A majority of Kindergarten and I 
Preschool parents favoured compui 
children of eligible age. Distric 
of compulsory Kindergarten. 



teachers, Kindergarten, Grade 1 and 
Kindergarten attendance for all 
.ministrators were the least in favour 



A majority of Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool teachers and School 
administrators were in favour of admitting 6-year-olds to Kindergarten, 
instead of Grade 1, if they had not previously attended Kindergarten. 

The average class size for the Kindergarten teachers included in the survey 
was eighteen students. These teachers thought that an ideal class would 
consist of fifteen or sixteen students. The teachers stated that the 
maximum number of students they could accommodate for an effective program 
would be twenty. 

Ten percent of the responding Kindergarten teachers teach a class which 
confines Kindergarten and another grade (most frequently Grade 1) consisting 
of about twelve children from the other grade. This was most frequently 
done because of low enrolments. 

A majority of responding teachers, administrators and parents were opposed 
to combining Kindergarten classes with primary grades. The majority of 
teachers and administrators agreed that combining Kindergarten and other 
primary grades allows for continuous progress, changes the character of the 
Kindergarten program, increases the range of abilities, and decreases time 
for other grades. A majority of District administrators agreed that this 
provides a flexible program whereas a majority of Kindergarten teachers 
disagreed. 

The average daily length of a Kindergarten session was reported as 150 
minutes. The Kindergarten teachers and both groups of administrators agreed 
that that is what it should be. 
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Grade 1 parents preferred morning sessions for their Kindergarten child 
with mornings part of the year and afternoons part of the year as the 
next preferred option. Approximately one-third of the responding 
Kindergarten teachers switch sessions at mid-year; one-third do not; and 
one third teach only one Kindergarten session. 

The. time ^allotments ^jiven by Kindergarten teachers for the different area^ 
of the Kindergarten timetables were very similar to those suggested in 
the Resource Book for Kindergartens with the exception of less time spent 
for snack, toileting and rest than suggested. 

The Kindergarten teachers who used shortened session for a week, or a week 
and a half, at the beginning of September, did so mainly for orientation 
for the child, and for staggered entry. Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents 
also indicated that these were the two main purposes for shortened 
sessions. The majority of teachers were in favour of shortened sessions 
in September for all children, whereas twice the K .rcentage of parents as 
Kindergarten teachers did not favour shortened sessions. 

The majority of responding Kindergarten teachers indicated that none of their 
children used transportation arranged by the school district but that the 
children's method of travel did have an impact on the Kindergarten program. 
The most frequent effect was a longer day for the chlldron. 
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CHAPTER 9 
ASSESSMENT OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 



9.T Introduction """" 

This chapter is a presentation of the results of survey questions to teachers, 
administrators, and parents on various aspects of: 

1 . Screening (9.2) ; 

2. Evaluation (9.3); and 

3. Reporting (9.4). 

9.2 Screening 

In the past few years, there has been an increased interest in the early 
identification of children who might have difficulty in the early school 
years (Bradley, 1975; O'Bryan, 1976; Pope, Lehrer, and Stevens, 1980). One 
author conmented that "Kindergarten screening is one small part of a ground 
swell movement which recognizes the importance of educators becoming involved 
with the child at a young age in order to prevent or reduce failure in school 
and in life" (Zeitlin, 1976, p. vii). It is recognized that the earlier 
possible problems are accurately identified and intervention begun, the like- 
lihood of success is increased (Commission on Enotional and Learning Disorders 
in Children, 1970). 

It has been suggested that the main goal of this early identification or 
screening of children has been "not to stereotype children through labeling . . 
. but rather tc set appropriate expectations ... and to design appropriate 
experiences so that they may have success in the classroom" (Zeitlin, 1976, 
p. 9). The general consensus of educators in this area has been that 
learning problems of young children are frequently multifactorial and that 
simplistic one-time assessment with no follow-up action is inappropriate and 
neglectful of the needs of children. 

It has become common for screening to include medical data, information from 
parents and observation as well as, structured assessment although there is 
quite a degree of variance in the type and purpose of some of these instrun jnts. 
The Windsor Moael (Windsor Board of Education, 1979) includes parent invol- 
vement, determination of the child's general health, identification of 
educational needs, and follow-up of any likely problems. 

Four models of screening have been identified: (a) medical model, (b) school 
readiness model, (c) screening for exceptionality, and (d) screening for 
curricular programs (Wendt, 1979). 

The medical model is frequently identified as a type of developmental 
screening. Schere and Schere (1977) identified one type of instrument used 
in the identification of "at risk" children as Developmental Screening which 
is used to determine the pattern of a child's developmental history. One 
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example of such Instrument is the Denver Developmental Screening Test which 
assesses gross-motor, language, fine-motor, and personal -social development. 
Observation by trained people is another technique frequently used in deve- 
lopmental screening of children. 

The school readiness model seeks to Identify "ready" and ''non-ready" 
children for the purpose of helping "the child avoid consistent failure, 
and the subsequent lowered self *es teem and avoidance behaviors that could 
develop in the primary grades" (Wendt, 1979, p. 20). 

A test identified by Schere and Schere which could be used in the school 
readiness model directly measures learning skills considered crucial to 
successful learning (e.g., perception, memory, problem solving, and 
visual-motor association). Examples of this type are the Illinois Test 
of Pyscholinguistic Abilities, the Pre-academic Learning Inventory, and 
the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 

The screening for exceptionality model seeks to identify those children who 
have exceptional educational needs. Ever since Benet, one of the most 
frequently used assessment instruments has been the intelligence test which 
usually samples children's abilities on verbal and performance tasks. A 
well-known test of this type used with young children is the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test which is designed to measure a child's verbal intelligence. 
A nonverbal, multiple-choice format is used to evaluate young children if 
they are able to indicate "yes" or "no" responses. The use of intelligence 
tests in the determination of exceptionality has long been an area of 
controversy. 

The fourth model is screening for curricula programs which seeks to identify 
children who could benefit from specific programs (e.g., gifted programs). 
Schere and Schere (1977) identified instruments in this model as Predictive 
Tests for Special Populations which include those designed to focus on the 
abilities necessary before a child can undertake a learning skill. 

One of the weaknesses in some types of screeninq i-> that poor performance 
suggests that a problem exists, but does not indicate what the problem is, 
nor what to do about it. For example, poor performance may result from 
general lack of mental competence, poor physical health, inability to 
understand the directions because of auditory or language disabilities, 
inability to respond or for many other reasons (Bice & Cruickshank, 1966). 



In British Columbia, the current Ministry of Education policy is to encourage 
school districts to develop their own systems of assessment ( Special 
Programs: A Manual of Policies, Procecures and Guidelines , 1980) . Reco- 
mnendations by the B.C.T.F. "suggest early Identification programs be 
designed so that the classroom teacher's observations are the key source 
of Information about the child's learning" (O'Connor, 1980, p. 279). 

Some districts have formulated policies on screening and have established 
on-going programs. Other districts have neither policies nor programs 
for screening children. S'ill other districts are in the process of 
piloting screening programs. 
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A variety of instrumentation is used: standardized tests, published 
observation checklists, district developed tests, informal observation, 
etc. O'Connor (1980) reported the use, in various districts, of the 
Jansky de Hirsch Screening Index, McCarthy Screening Test, Metropolitan 
Readiness Test, Slingerland Test, Santa Clara Inventory, Gates-MacGinitie 
Test, Yellow Brick Road, SPARK, and locally developed instruments. She 
concluded that "evidence of undirected and arbitrary practice in British 
Columbia would argue the case for a professionally prepared and monitored 
program that would be followed throughout the province" {O'Connor, 1980, 
p. 280). 

The following aspects of screening were investigated: (a) screening 
practices, (b) purposes of screening, (c) the timing of screening, (d) 
administering screening, (e) screening instruments, and (f) factors to 
be assessed in screening. 

For the items on the questionnaire, screening was defined as "a systematic 
attempt, at any time, to identify children's strengths and weaknesses." 

9.2.1 Screening Practices 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers were asked if the children were screened. 
Eighty-five percent of the Kindergarten teachers reported that some of their 
pupils have been screened. One hundred percent of the pupils in half of 
all the Grade 1 classrooms had been screened in Kindergarten. Thirty-five 
percent of the total sample of Grade 1 pupils had not been screened in 
Kindergarten. 

9.2.2 Purposes of Screening 

Teachers, administrators and parents were asked if they favoured screening. 
An average of eighty-three percent of all the teachers, parents and adminis- 
trators who responded were in favour of screening (Range: 79% - 88%). This 
finding is supported by the content analyses of the respondents' wri tten 
comments. Screening was the only topic that appeared in a list of the three 
most frequently mentioned topics for all eight groups. Overall, each group 
was in favour of Kindergarten screening. 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to indicate the main purpose(s) of Kinder- 
garten screening in their school last year (see Table 9.1). 

More than four- fifths of the respondents indicated "to identify 'at risk' 
children" as the main purpose. More than half of the teachers also indicated 
"to plan programs for individual children." 

Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District administrators who 
favoured screening were asked to identify what should be the main purpose(s) 
of screening (see Table 9.1). 

The Kindergarten teachers, Grade 1 teachers and School administrators indica- 
ted the main purpose of screening should be: To identify "at risk" children, 
to plan programs for individual children, and to identify "high ability" 
children. District administrators identified the same first two as being 
the main purposes, but in reverse order. 
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TABLE 9.1 

PURPOSES OF SCREENING v 
(Entr1«s art ptrctntagts) 



Purpoiai 


Percent of Respondents Selecting Purpose 


Presently 


Recosvonded 


Teachers 


Teachers 


/sinistra tors 




Kgn 


Cr.l 


School 

„(n*338) 


District 
(n • 50) 


To dtlay ontry Into Mndtr* 












garton 


i 


9 


9 


5 


2 


To acctltrata tntry Into 












Kindt rgarton 


o 


4 


5 


6 


2 


To dalay tntry Into 






26 






trad* 1 


12 


16 


6 


0 


To occtlcritt tntry Into 












Grade 1 


2 


5 


S 


4 


0 


Tc Idtntlfy "at risk' 






67 


68 


73 


diUdrvn 


81 


75 


To plan the KlnOargarttn 


24 




IS 


25 


33 


curriculum 


37 


To plan program for 




67 


53 


56 


77 


Individual children 


54 


To provide Information 




35 


22 


j 26 


22 


for parents 


35 



Comparing the purposes of screening as they should be to the purpose: as 
they are from the Kindergarten teachers, reveals the same five main purposes, 
but in slightly different order. The Kindergarten teachers indicated that 
they would like to see more of the screening results used for identifying 
"high ability" children, planning programs for individual children, and 
for planning the Kindergarten curriculum. 

This concern with identifying special needs children has implications for 
training (pre-servlce and in-service) of Kindergarten teachers (see Chapters 
10 and 12), and for the hiring of qualified personnel for the screening of 
Kindergarten children. 

Those who were not in favour of screening were asked to indicate their 
reasons (see Table 9.2). 

About one-sixth of teachers and administrators were against screening. 
They fel* that the test methods were not reliable, and that the children 
would be labelled. 

The following are some typical conments that reflect the range of opinions 
on screening in Kindergarten: 

The 'spotlight' is on Kindergarten. We are finally 
beginning to see the value and the necessity of 
identifying high-ability and f at risk' children at 
an early age. It has beer shown, statistically, that 
early intervention and remediation are dramatically 
more successful in Kindergarten/Grade 1 than later 
intervention in the intermediate grades. (Kindergarten 
teacher) 
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I feel that screening should be for the purpose 
of informing the teachers and parents of the 
areas the child needs to develop to become 
academically and emotionally and socially ready 
for Grade 1. (Kindergarten parent) 

I strongly disagree with screening children so 
early in age. Why not give them a chance first 
to develop? (Preschool parent) 



TABLE 9.2 

RE AT -S GIVEN BY RESPONDENTS OPPOSED TO SCREEN. NG 





Percent of Respondents Who 
Chose Each Reason 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Reasons Not In Favour 
Of Screening 


Klnderoarte 
(n-160) 


i Grade 1 

(n-58) 


School 
(n-83) 


District 
(n » 8) 


Ttst aethods are not 
reliable 


59 


64 


60 


50 


Children are labelled 


58 


55 


46 


38 


Results depend on who 
does the screening 


45 


45 


31 


63 


Upsets parents 


15 


7 


16 


13 


Time-consuming 


27 


31 


17 


25 


Information not used 


30 


36 


22 


25 



9,2,3 Timing of Screening 

Kindergarten teachers were asked when screening was done. Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers, School and District administrators were asked when 
this screening should be done (see Table 9,3). 



TABLE 9 3 

TIME OF YEAR FOR SCREENING 
(Entries are percenta9es) 



1 


Presently 


Recommended 




Teachers 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Time of Year 


Kgn 
(n-651) 


Kgn 
(n-884) 


Gr.l 
(n»447) 


School 
(n-358) 


District 
(n - 50) 


On-going throughout 
the year 


45 


59 


49 


41 


48 


Before entry Into 
Kindergarten 


8 


16 


11 


27 


18 


torlng September 


7 


8 




11 


16 


Mid-Term (January/ 
February) 


15 


9 


15 


13 


a 


Year-end (June) 


20 


6 


20 


6 


6 
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For Kindergarten teachers who Indicated an extsting s eening program, the 
most frequently indicated times for such screening were: on-going through- 
out the year (little less than half); year-end (one-fifth) and mid-term 
(little more than one-sixth). Less than one-tenth of the screening 
occurred before entry into Ktndergarten. 

The time category "on-going throughout the year" was most frequently selec- 
ted by teachers and both groups of administrators as the choice when 
screening should be done. 

The following comment is representative of the written comments of Kinder- 
garten teachers on the timing of screening: 

Screening should be on-going throughout the year 
but a definite time should be set aside to screen 
the children individually in September and at the 
end of May. (Kindergarten teacher) 

9.2.4 Administering Screening 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to identify who did the screening. Kinder 
garten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District administrators were asked 
who should carry out this screening. The results to both these questions 
are summarized in Table 9.4. 



TABLE 9.4 

MAIN PERSONS TO PERFOM THE SCREENING 
(Entries are percentages) 





Presently 




At COM 


wnOed 






Teachers 


Teachers 


Administrators 


K»ln Persons to 
Carry out Screening 


Kan 
(n-721 ) 


Kgn 
<n»881) 


Sr. 1 
(rt-473) 


School 
(n-358) 


District 
<n - 52) 


.Indergarten teacher 


66 


82 


90 


81 


90 


School psychologist 


12 


20 


25 


23 


26 


Counsellor 


13 


10 


11 


15 


8 


District test 
specialist 


12 


32 


37 


39 


37 


Principal 


6 


5 


7 


11 


10 


Prieary supervisor 


2 


4 


10 


9 


10 


Speech therapist 


36 


44 


36 


39 


45 


Learning assistance 
teacher 


62 


68 


62 


57 


57 


Audlologlst 


14 


28 


30 


37 


33 


Public health nurse 


56 


65 


53 


62 


63 


Parents 


S 


6 


11 


17 


24 
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The Kindergarten teachers, the Learning Assistance teacher, and the Public 
Health nurse, in that r r der, were identified by more than half of the Kinder- 
garten teachers as the main persons who carry out the screening of children. 
A little more than one-third of the Kindergarten teachers also listed 
the Speech therapist. Only one-seventh of the Kindergarten teachers 
indicated another person. 

More than four-fifths of both groups of teachers and administrators indicated 
that the Kindergarten teacher should carry out the screening process. This 
contrasts with two-thirds of the Kindergarten teachers who were involved in 
screening when it occured. 

There existed fairly close agreement between who is carrying out the screen- 
ing and who the different groups of teachers and administrators think should 
carry out the screening. The same persons rank high and similar percentages 
are assigned to these persons. However, one exception is about one-third of 
Doth groups of teachers and administrators indicated a District Testing 
Specialist should be involved in the screening of young children. About 
one-tenth of the Kindergarten teachers indicated involvement of such a 
person. 

9.2.5 Screening Instruments 

A sunmary of the screening instruments used with Kindergarten children last 
year, as reported by Kindergarten teachers, is presented in Table 9.5. 

i 

TABLE 9.5 

INSTRUflENTS USED IN SCREENING 
(Entries are percentages) 



Instrument 


Percent of Kindergarten 




Teachers who Indicated the 


1 _ 


Instrument was Used 


\ 

Bilingual Syntax Measure 


4 


Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 


11 


Denver Developmental Screening Test 


13 


Jansky-deHirsch Readiness Test 


23 


McCarthy Scales of Children's 




Abilities 


4 


Metropolitan Readiness Test 


22 


Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 


30 


Pre-Academic Learning Inventory Test 


2 


Raven Progressive Matrices Test 


4 


Santa Clara Inventory of Development 




Tests 


17 


S?ARX 


10 | 


District-developed instrument 




Teacher-developed .nstrument 




Other 




None of the above 


*! 1 


Don't know 


1 

j 



17 > 
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About one-third of the teachers who used screening instruments reported 
that they developed their own. Almost one-third used the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test and about one-fifth the Jansky de Hirsch and the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Tests. 

According to the classification scheme of Schere & Schere (see SectiV °* 
these published tests are examples of the Traditional Intelligence Test 
which are used to sample children's abilities on verbal and p*'. rormance 
tasks. No information was asked on the type of instruments de* ope. by 
the teachers. 



9.2.6 Factors Assessed in Screening 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to indicate areas that were assessed as 
part of the current screening program (see Table 9.6). 

TABLE 9.6 

CHARACTERISTICS ASSESSED IN SCREENING 
(Entries are percentage*) 



Characteristics 



Percent of Kgn. Teachers who Indi- 
cated the Characteristic was 
Assessed (n-715) 



Intelligence 

Language development 

Learning rate 

General health (including 

vision , hearing, allergies, 

etc.) 

Motor abilities/physical 

development 
Social/emotional development 
Other 



Language development received the most attention in screening with more than 
four-fifths of the Kindergart teachers reporting screening this characte- 
ristic in some way. More than two-thirds of the teachers assessed general 
health and motor abilities as part of the screening. About two-fifths 
of the teachers assessed social/emotional development and less than one- 
third attempted to assess intelligence and learning rate. 

Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool teachers, School and District adminis- 
trators, and Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool parents were asked to 
indicate how important various areas should be as part of Kindergarten 
screening (see Table 9.7). 
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TABLE 9.7 

CHARACTERISTICS TO BE SCREENED RANKED IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 



Characteristic 



Kgn. 
(n-85]j 



Recommended Importance of Characteristics in Rank Order 



Teachers_ 



{n-46 



21 fe 



Presch. 

258) 



Administrators 



School 
(n-3SQ 



uistrict 
(n-58) 



Parent 



Kgn. 



f rescnooi 
n-367)[fr»337)|(n-288) 



Gr.l 



Intelligence 

Language development 

Learning rate 

General health (inclu- 
ding vision, hearing, 
allergies etc. 

Motor abilities/phy- 
sical development 

Social /emotional de- 
velopment 



All groups, except Grade 1 teachers and Kindergarten parents, rated general 
health as the most important characteristics to screen. The Grade 1 
teachers put more importance on screening language development than did 
the Kindergarten teachers. Kindergarten parents considered social/emotional 
development as being the most important characteristic to screen. All 
groups rated intelligence as the least important characteristic to screen. 
Although intelligence was ranked last by all groups, it was nevertheless 
rated to be of some importance in a screening program. Almost one-third 
of the Kindergarten teachers screened for this (see Table 9.6). 

The following comment is representative of the written conments of many 
Kindergarten teachers: 

Class-wide screening for health and speech is 
worthwhile. Systematic observation by the teacher, 
adapting her program and with immediate referral 
where necessary is best in all other areas. Great 
batteries of tests are not desirable or worthwhile 
at this age level. (Kindergarten teacher) 

9.3 Evaluation 

The Resource Book for Kindergartens (1973) contains the comment: "Teacher 
and prograrcnie effectiveness is evaluated through observing and recording 
the growth and progress of each child toward sui table goals for him or her . 
Early, systematic, and continuous evaluation is an integral part of teaching 
(p. 85). " The Resource Book then lists personal and social growth, language, 
auditory discrimination, visual perception, large and small muscle control, 
* knowledge and problem so'/ing as important areas cf growth for each child. 
T hese areas of growth can be measured using a multitude of different 
instruments and techniques (Evans, 1974; Boehm and Weinberg, 1977). The 
results of any systematic attempt to evaluate the Kindergarten child can 
also be reported in many different ways. Therefore, in order to determine 
the evaluation techniques presently used in Kindergarten classrooms, Kinder- 
garten teachers were asked to indicate: 
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0 

1. The methods they used to coT *ct data, 

2. The* methods w <ich gave them vie most useful 

data, i i 

3. The methods in which they would Hke additional 
training, * 

4. How often they recorded information on each 
area of growth listed in the Resource Book , and 

5. The method of reporting they preferred. CAlso 
asked of the parents) 

9.3.1 Evaluation Techniques used by Kindergarten Teachers 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to indicate how frequently they used the 
thirteen evaluation methods listed to collect information on the typical 
Kindergarten child's ability, skills, attitudes or behaviour. Thf 
assessment of special needs children was excluded (see Table 9.8). 



TABLE 9.8 
EVALUATION TECHNIQUES 



1 


r — 






of use 








Tchrs. 


■ x — 

Percent of Kgn. Tchrs. 




Frequency 


Percent 


of Kgn. 


who indicated thev 


Technique 


by 


Kgn 


teachere 


who chose 


technique as 


needed 


more trainina 


a 


"never , 


2- 


providing 


tftfc m 


ost uae- 


in technique 






rarely 


3"IOM- 


ful information 








ti 


HI, 


4«of ten, 


















5« 


always) 












(n«726) 








(n« 


975) 






(n*986) 
















Mean 




First 


Second 


Total 


First 


Second 


Total 












Choice 


Choice 




Choice 


Choice 




Observation without 
























recording 




4 


11 




J8 




10 


38 


5 


5 


10 


Anecdotal notes 




3 


82 




35 




16 


41 


11 


9 


20 


Checklists 




3 


69 




10 




15 


25 


4 


6 


30 


Rating scales 




1 


70 








1 


2 


7 


9 


16 


Teacher-developed test- 
























ing activities 




3 


42 




12 




15 


27 


35 


15 


50 


District-developed 






















13 


tests 




2 


00 




0 




2 


2 


5 


8 


Co— rcially published 
























test 




2 


18 




1 




3 


4 


10 


10 


20 


Interviews with parents 




3 


9? 




c 




15 


20 


7 


8 


15 


Assessment* by special- 
























ists 




2 


64 




1 




3 


4 


7 


12 


19 


Readiness workbook exer 
























cises 




2 


07 




1 




1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Cese studies 




1 


82 




0 




1 


1 


4 


7 


11 


Interviews with the 
























pupils 




3 


29 




3 




6 


9 


2 


7 


9 


file of children* s work 




3 


92 




5 




13 


18 


1 


1 


2 



* 2 34 Kindergarten teachers indicated they did not wan*- additional tiaining in any 
of me above techniques. 



The Kindergarten* teachers reported that they most freo'-ently used jnrecorded 
observations to evaluate the Kindergarten children's ability, skills, attitu„)S 
and/or behaviour. Other techniques often used are files of children's work, 
interviews with parents, anecdotal notes and checklists. They rarely or ne * 
used rating scales, case studies, district-developed or commercially published 
tests, or workbook exercises. 
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The Kindergarten teachers were asked to choose the evaluation technique 
that they thought provided the most useful information (see Table 9.8) . 
The teachers indicated that recorded observations and teacher-developed 
testing activities provided the most useful inf;< mation. 

9.3.2 Additional Training in Evaluation 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to indicate in which evaluation tech- 
nique they, v/ould like to have additional training (see Table 9.8). Half of 
the teachers identified teacher-developed testing activities as their first 
or second choice. The next most popular techniques for additional training 
were anecdotal notes and commercially developed tests. One-fifth of the 
Kindergarten teachers selected these two as their first' or second choices, 
Pre-service and in-service needs of Kindergarten teachers are discussed in 
more detail in Chapter 12. 

9.3.3 Evaluation of Kindergarten Children's Development 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to rate the frequency with which they 
evaluated different aspects of a typical Kindergarten child's development 
(see Table 9.9). 



TABLE 9.9 

KINDERGARTEN >ILDREN CHARACTERISTICS EVALUATED 
(Entries are percentages) 



Characteristic 


Frequency Characteristic 
*t Evaluated. (Medians are 
underlined. Where the 
median is located approxi- 
mately mid-way between two 
response categories, both ' 
entries are underlined.) 


kindergarten Teachers 
Identifying the 
Characteristic as 
Most Important 

(n * 900) 




Never 


Less than 
5 times 
a year 


3 or 4 
times 
a year 


Month- 
ly 


Week- 
ly 


1 Dai- 
ly 




Pe.sonal qrowth 


0 


2 


16 


17 


J_7 


48 


54 


Auditory -Jiscri- 
mmation 


0 


6 


24 


22 


28 


20 


1 


Small muscle 
control 


0 


1 


12 


19 


29 


39 


0 


Intellect J 
Problem-solving 


1 


2 


17 


20 


30 


30 


6 


Social and 
emotional growth 


0 


1 


10 


14 


18 


57 


20 | 


Visual perception 


0 


2 


16 


20 


35 


27 


3 


Large muscle 
control 

i 


0 


2 


14 


18 


36 


30 


0 


i Knowledge an v 

' concepts 


1 


f 


18 


20 


30 


2* 


1 


I Language develop- 
, ment 

I 1 


0 




9 


15 


24 


J 


1 



J 
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Teachers, on the average, evaluated the children gn a weekly basts on all 
aspects listed. About half of the teachers identified the personal growth 
(a positive self-image, comfo'rtable with self) of the children as the most 
important to be evaluated. One-fifth of the teachers identified social and 
emotional development, and about one-sixth of the teachers selected the 
characteristic labelled language development. 



9.3.4 Methods of Reporting 

The Kindergarten teachers, School and District admin- 
rate possible ways of reporting on Kindergarten chi 1 



^ators were asked to 
,i (see Table 9.10). 



T ABLE 9.10 

*TH0K OF REPORTING 
(Entries are percentages. Medians ire underlined.) 





Teachers 


Administrators 


Statement ind Response 


Kindergarten 
(n-976) 


Schr 1 District 
(n- 98) (n * 58) 


REPORT CARDS ire the preferred 

jaethcd of reporting tc psr»"ts 






Strongly disagree 
Disagree 

Neutral/No opinion 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


21 
34 
1 
32 
5 


18 27 

36 23 
"7 TT 
33 

5 3 


CONFERENCES are the preferrfi 
method of reporting to parents 

Strongly disagree 
Disagree^/ 
NeutrJ/rfHo opinion 
Agree 

Strongly igret 


1 

1 

i 

— = 1 


1 2 
1 2 
0 0 
23 24 
1 It 11 


Kindergarten children should be 
given LETTER GRADES on REPORT 
CARDS 






Strongly disagree 
Disagree 

Neutral/No opinion 
Agrte 

Strongly agres 


88 
V5 

l 
1 
i 


80 77 
T7 TO 

1 5 
1 4 

1 0 


KMdergarten children should 
be given LETTER GRADES on 
PERMANENT RECORDS 






Stronaly disagree 
Disagree 

Neutral/No opinion 
Agree 

Strongly agree 


84 

17 
2 

1 
1 


79 82 
T5" "7 
3 2 
2 7 
1 0 



All three groups were strongly opposed to letter grades on report cards and 
to letter grades on permanent records. They strongly agreed that conferences 
with parents were the preferred method of reporting. More information on 
parent-teacher contact is reported in Chapter 7. 

The respondents were divided regarding their opinion on using report cards 
to parents. About half agreed that report cards were the preferred method, 
and about half disagreed. 
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The following is a representative summative comment on methods of reporting. 

There should be a great deal of oral communication 
betweei the Kindergarten teacher and the parent . . 
. not formal report cards. The teacher should, 
however, keep a file on each child's progress. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

9.4 Summary 

The majority of Kindergarten teachers selected the identification of "at 
risk" children as the main purpose for any screening. When asked to 
recommend purposes for screening, there existed no difference between what 
Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers and administrators selected, and what was 
presently done by the Kindergarten teachers. About one-sixth of the teachers 
and administrators opposed screening and they gave unreliable tests and 
possible labelling of the children as their main reasons. Almost one-half 
of the teachers reported that screening was an activity that was on-going 
throughout the year. About *he same number of teachers and administrators 
indicated that is as it should be. 

The Kindergarten teacher, the Learning Assisstance teacher and the Public 
Health nurse were identified by the Kindergarten teacher as the main persons 
involved in any screening. Again, there was little disagreement between 
what is done and what teachers and administrators recommended. As far as 
screening instruments are concerned, teacher-developed instruments and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were used by the greatest percentage of 
teachers . 

When asked to identify characteristics that were assessed as part of the 
screening, language development, general health and motor abilities ranked 
highest. Social development ranked next and about one-third of the teachers 
selected intelligence. When asked to rank characteristics in terms of 
importance, the ranking differed slightly between the groups included in the 
study, but all of them included general health, social/emotional development 
and language development as the top three on their lists. 

According to the Kindergarten teachers, anecdotal reports, unrecorded 
observations and teacher-developed testing activities were the evaluation 
techniques that provided the most useful information about Kindergarten 
children. One-half of the teachers indicated that they needed more trainina 
as far as teacher-developed testing activities were concerned. 

The characteristics most frequently evaluated included personal growth, social 
and emotional growth and language development. The Kindergarten teacher 
and both group; of administration favoured conferences wiln parents and 
disagreed with letter grades as methods of reporting. 
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CHAPTER 10 

SPECIAL NEEDS CHILDREN AND SUPPORT SERVICES 



10.1 Introduction 

This chapter presents the results of survey questions to teachers, adminis- 
trators, and parents on various aspects of: 

1. Special needs children (10.2); and 

2. Support services (10.3). 

10.2 Special Needs Children 

There is a growing awareness of special needs children and their situations 
by teachers, administrators and parents. This awareness can be seen in the 
increased emphasis on early identification of special needs (see Chapter 9). 
However, as educators are quick to point out, the identification of children 
having special needs results in a dilemma. On the one hand, it is important 
to accurately identify the child's difficulties in order to formulate a plan 
to teach effectively and to provide the necessary resources for the child. 
On the other hand, there are the problems associated with placing the 
emphasis on the atypical characteristics of the child. One of these problems 
is the "label ling" of special needs children. 

The concept of mainstreaming (i.e., integrating special needs children "ilo 
the regular classroom for at least part of the day) has been "gaining 
increasing supportM Zei tl in, 1976, p. 118). As with most educational con- 
cepts, there are different opinions and viewpoints; mainstreaming or 
integration of special needs children is no exception. This difference 
is illustrated in the following statement from a publication by the 
National Institute on Mental Retardation (1978): 

In '.itegrated programs the child with special needs 
has a chance to be accepted by other children and 
adults, to gain confidence in his abilities and 
strengths, and to learn to deal with and accept his 
limitations. The other children have a chance to deal 
with and accept differences between people and to 
understand the problems of children with special needs. 
Yet parents of handicapped children, parents of non- 
handicapped children^ and program administrators and 
staff are often reiuctdnt to become involved in the 
integration process. They may question whether over- 
whelming, expensive alterations will have to be made 
to adopt the program, environment and personnel to 
the special needs of handicapped children. They fpay 
be uncertain whether the exceptional child will 
receive the intensive skill training he possibly 
(sic) could receive in a more specialized setting. 
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Finally, they may be concerned that the non- 
handicapped child's needs may be ignored. These 
are legitimate concerns, (p. 15) 

In British Columbia, the stated policy of the Ministry of Education is that 
children with special needs be provided with necessary services within the 
framework of general education and within the regular classroom setting 
whenever possible ( Special Program s: A Ma nual of Policies, Procedures and 
Guidelines , 1980) . 

Estimates of the number of children who have problems affecting their 
learning range from one to thirty percent of the school population, depending 
on the criteria used (Lerner, 1971). The Commission on Emotional and 
Learning Disorders in Children (1970) outlined the difficulty of defining 
special needs in order to estimate the incidence. The Commission concluded 
that ten to fifteen percent of the Canadian school -age population (i.e., 
840,000 - 1,260,000 children) have emotional and/or learning disorders. 
Among the younger population of the Head Start programs, almost half of 
the special needs children are speech or hearing impaired (Tjassem, 1976). 

The effect of special needs children on the teaching-learning situation in 
the classroom has been a frequent topic in the educational literature. One 
interesting plan for dealing with the problem of increased teacher time and 
effort required by mainstreaming special needs is the weighted class size 
plan. 

The most well-known of such plans is the weighted pupil plan which was created 
in Lcdi (California) Unified School District in 1975 and was adopted with 
modifications by the Denver Public School system. Denver's Superintendent 
Brzeinski stated "It's (the weighted pupil plan) as highly praised by the 
school board, principals and administrators as it is by the teacher union. 
Because of it — and the cooperation among all groups - we've been able to 
provide more help for kids in the system who really need it" (Parker, 1979, 
p. 42). 

Basically, a weighted pupil plan is a method of determining the distribution 
among classrom teachers of a school district's resources (usually teacher 
aides) in order to alleviate problems caused by class size. A description 
of how the Denver plan operates is: 

At contract time, teacher union officials and school 
board negotiators agree on a class size relief formula 
to assist teachers who can demonstrate that there are 
special classroom problems that merit special attention. 
A teacher can demonstrate that he needs assistance - 
usually in the form of e classroom aide - by uting the 
predetermined "weighting factors" that have been written 
into the contract. The weighting formula takes into 
account not only the total number of pupils in a class 
but also the number of students whose special handicaps, 
problems or abilities compound the effects of class size 
for the teacher. 

Generally, weighting is assigned on a scale of lTO~~ 

(for "normal functioning") to 2 5 (for ''disruptive students" 

and others requiring increased amounts of individual 
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time and attention). If the class's combined "weight" 
is more than the board's specified maximum class size, 
then the teacher can request assistance. (Parker, 1979, 
p. 40} 

First this assistance is requested of the school-based coimrittee which 
examines the request and suggests possible solutions. If the solutions 
are not acceptable or if additional help is required, the request is for- 
warded to a school district class size committee which determines what 
can be done. 

In Denver, this plan was funded by Denver teachers allocating one-half of 
one percent of their salary increases to create the budget for the program. 
The Denver Public School system distributes information packages on request. 
The Lodi/Denver plan has been cited by the BCTF Learning Conditions Quality 
Eduation Series, 1980-81 as one method of affecting class size. 

In this survey, special needs children were defined as "children whose indi- 
vidual needs significantly affect the teacher-learning situation." 

This survey investigated the following aspects of special needs children at 
the Kindergarten level: (a) types of special needs, (b) number of special 
needs children in Kindergarten classes, (c) the time and effort needed, (d) 
training and experience of teachers in special .needs, (e) assistance 
available, and (f) the issues of enrichment and mainstreaming. 

10.2.1 Types of Special Needs Children in Classes 

Kindergarten and Preschool teachers were asked to give the number of children 
with various special needs who attended last year's classes (see Table 10.1), 

TABLE 10-1 

R&?">RTE T J NUMBER OF SPECIAL NEEDS CHILDREN _N KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRESCHOOL CLASSROOMS 

(Entries are percentages) 



Type of Special Need 


Nuntoer of Sped a 1 Needs Children 1n Cuss 


Kindergarten Teachers 
(n * 841) 


Preschool Teachers 
(n - 230) 


O 


1-3 


4-6 


6 


0 


1-3 


4-6 


6 


Hearing impaired 


74 


24 


2 


1 


45 


49 


6 


0 


Visually impaired 


82 


18 


1 


1 


57 


42 


1 


0 


Other physically handicapped 


85 


15 


1 


1 


68 


26 


3 


2 


Emotionally disordered/ 


















severe behaviour problems 


53 


43 


3 


1 


35 


57 


6 


2 


Learning disabled 


64 


32 


3 


1 


66 


30 


4 


0 


Mentally handicapped 


30 


10 


1 


D 


80 


15 


3 


2 


Gifted (academically talented) 


54 


38 


6 


2 


48 


46 


5 


1 


English as a second language 


44 


37 


8 


11 


30 


45 


12 


13 


Culturally different 


49 


31 


9 


11 


27 


42 


14 


17 


Speech problems 


26 


61 


11 


2 


16 


62 


14 


8 


Other 

, — ^_ . 


95 


3 


1 


1 


79 


15 


3 


1 



Jo- 

X J 
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Last year, Kindergarten teachers and Preschool teachers most frequently 
encountered special needs children who had emotional /behavioural problems, 
or speech problems. Both groups of teachers least frequently encountered 
children who were mentally handicapped. The largest groups of special 
needs children in single classroom were English as a Second Language 
children and culuirally different children. 

Table 10.2 was prepared using the mean number of special needs children 
reported in last yearns Kindergarten classrooms. The table shows estimates 
of the number of special needs children a teacher is likely to encounter 
in a five-year period. 

TABLE 10.2 

ESTIMATES OF THE NUMBER OF SPECIAL NEEDS CHILDREN A 
KINDERGARTEN TEACHER WILL ENCOUNTER IN FIVE YEARS 





Average Number of Children in 


Category of Special Need 


Category likely to be Encount- 


ered in 


Five Years of Kinderqar- 




ten Teaching. (Estimated from 




results 


in Table 10.1 .) 


Hearing impaired 




2 


Visually impaired 




1 


Other physically handicapped 




1 


Emotionally disordered/severe 






behaviour problems 




4 


Learning disabled 




3 


Mentally handicapped 




1 


Gifted (academically talented) 




1 1 


English as a second language 






Culturally different 




7 


Speech problems 




9 



10.2.2 Relative Amounts of Teacher Time and Effort for Special Needs 
Children ~~ ~ ~ 

For each special needs area and based on their previous experience, the 
Kindergarten teachers, School and District administrators were asked to 
estimate how many average children are equivalent to one special needs 
child in terms of teacher time and effort. This question yeilded two 
pieces of information: the percent of respondents who had experience with 
each special need; and the estimated equivalence of a special needs child 
to an average child in terms of teacher time and effort. 

As shown in Table 10.3, children with speech problems had been encountered 
by the greatest percent of Kiniergarten teachers followed by encounters with 
children with emotional and behavioural problems and English as a Second 
Language. The teachers as a -jroup had had the least amount of experience 
with visually impaired children. Schooi and District administrators reported 
the most experience with children having enotionai or behavioural problems 
and the least experience with children who were visually impaired. 
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TABLE 10.3 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS PRINCIPALS' AND DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS ' t .PERIENCE WITH 
SPECIAL NEEDS AND ESTIMATED EQUIVALENCE TO AVERAGE CHILDREN IN TIME AND EFFORT 



1 

! 


Percent Having Experience with 
The Special Need 


Estimated Equivalence to Average 
Children in Terras of Teacher Time 
and Effort (from Those People who 
Had Experience with the Need 
(Median Scores) 


Teachers 


Administrator 


Teachers 


Administrator 


Kan 
(n*968) 


School 
(n-426) 


District 
(n - 58) 


Kgn 

(n»968) 


School 
(n*426) 


District 
(n - 58) 


i 

| H«anng impaired 


58 


63 


76 


1.96 


2 .00 


1.97 


| Visually impaired 


52 


59 


72 


1.97 


2.01 


1.96 


| Other physically 














handicapped 


56 


65 


83 


2.00 


1.98 


1.58 


{ Emotionally disordered/ 














t severe behaviour 














problems 


87 


85 


97 


3.00 


3.00 


2,55 


Learning disabled 


74 


84 


90 


2.00 


1.48 


1.55 


' Mentally handicapped 


57 


67 


91 


2.95 


2.05 


1.99 


i Gifted (academically 














talented) 


75 


79 


86 


1.52 


1.51 


1.49 


j English as a second 














! language 


82 


83 


93 


1.95 


1.98 


1*54 


j Culturally different 


71 


70 


84 


1.50 


1.48 


1.38 


j Speech problems 

| 

I 


89 


83 


91 


1.51 


1.51 


1,49 



The Kindergarten teachers, School and District administrators estimated that 
most special needs children are equivalent to between 1.5 and 2.5 average 
children in terms of teacher time and effort. These weightings are similar 
to those used in the Denver/Lodi plan described in Section 10.2. Children 
who were emotionally disordered or with severe behavioural problems were 
estimated to require between 2.5 and 3 times the teacher time and effort 
of an average child. 

Parents were also aware that special needs children require more teacher 
time and effort as expressed in comments similar to the following: 

I think a "special needs" child, i.e. deaf, 
behavioural, emotionally disturbed, needs and 
requires extra help in the classroom. (Kindergarten 
teacher) 

It has been reported that special needs children were included in the 
regular Kindergarten programs and required more teacher time and effort. 
In addition, the concern that the maximum class size for Kindergarten not 
exceed 20 "typical" children (see Chapter 8.3) may indicate that a 
possible "weighting formula" should be considered (see Section 10.2). 

10.2.3 Adequacy of T/aining and Experience in Special Needs 

Kindergarten teachers were asked if they were able to identify children 
with special needs and effectively teach such children (see Table 10.4). 
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TABLE 10.4 

PREPARE DWESS OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS FOR THE IDENTIFICATION AND TEACHING 
SPECIAL NEEDS CHILDREN 
(Entries are percentages) 





Able to IDENTIFY 
Children with 


Able 

Ch 


EFFECTIVELY TEACH 
.i with Special Need 


Special N?ed Children 


Special Need 
(n-947) 


(n»947) 








Yea 


No 


Yes 


No 


Undecided 


Hearing impaired 

Visually impaired 

Other physically handicapped 

Emotionally disordered/severe 

behaviour problems 
Learning disabled 
Mentally handicapped 
Gifted (academically talented) 
English aa a second language 
Culturally different 
Speech problems 


40 

36 
36 

60 
54 
39 
54 

55 
52 
57 


60 
64 
64 

40 
46 
61 
46 
45 
48 
43 


15 
13 
20 

24 
41 

16 
62 
44 

60 
36 


65 
67 
47 

52 
39 
66 
19 
38 
20 
46 


20 
20 
33 

23 
20 
19 
20 
11 
20 
18 



Most Kindergarten teachers indicated they could identify children who were 
emotionally disordered or who had severe behavioural problems; and most 
indicated they could effectively teach gifted children. The fewest numbe** 
of teachers reported being able to identify and effectively teach children 
who were hearing or visually impaired. 

In Chapter 12, Kindergarten teachers reported their pre-service training 
was lackinq in the areas of Identification and Instruction of Special Needs 
Children (see Section 12.2). 

10.2.4 Professional Assistance in Special Needs 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to rate their access to professional 
assistance from district/school personnel for various special needs areas 
(see Table 10.5). 



The assistance available to the Kindergarten teachers was rated as adequate 
by half or more of the teachers for half of the special needs areas. 
Assistance for the other half of the special needs was rated as Inadequate 
or not available. Assistance in the special needs area of emotionally 
disordered or behavioural problems was rated inadequate by the greatest 
number of teachers. Assistance for tne hearing impaired was rated the 
most adequate by the most teachers. 
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TABLE 10.5 



KINDERGARTEN TEACHER RATI No OF ACCESS TO SPECIAL NEEDS PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE FROM DISTRICT/ 

SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

(Entries are percentages) 



1 

I 

t 

1 
I 

I 


Percent of Kindergarten Teachers 
Who Do Not Know or Who Do Not 
Require Assistance 


Kindergarten Teachers Who 
Required Assistance 


Ass l stance Not 
Available or 
Inadequate 


Ai. s i stan ce 
Adequate 


i 

1 Hearing mpaxred 






31 


40 


60 


Visuali- impaired 






39 


42 


58 


Other physically 












i handicapped 






44 


58 


42 


Emotionally disordered/ 












severe behaviour 












problems 






13 


67 


33 


Learning disabled 






19 


47 


53 


Mentally handicapped 






42 


52 


48 


Gifted (academically 












talented) 






20 


56 


44 


English as a second 












language 






17 


44 


56 i 


Culturally different 






30 


5' 


45 


Speech problems 






4 


43 


57 



Information was also sought from Kindergarten teachers, School and District 
administrators on the availability of support services for parents of 
special needs children (see Table 10.6). 



TABLE 10.6 

AVAILABILITY OF SUPPuKT SERVICES FOR PARENTS OF CHILDREN WITH SPECIAL NEEDS AS REP0RTE0 
BY KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS. PRINCIPALS AND DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 
(Entries are Percentaoes) 



i 

( 


Support Services/Programs for Parents 


j Special Need Area 


Teachers 


Administrators 




Kgn 




School 


District 


i 


(f 


1-959} 




0 


1-416) 


(n- 


58) 






Yes 


No 


Do Hot 


Yes 


No 


Do Not 


Yes 


No 


Do Not 


s 






Know 






Know 






Know 


t Heann$ impaired 


42 


16 


42 


51 


37 


12 


59 


JS 


3 


f Visually impaired 




18 


48 


37 


44 


19 


41 


53 


5 


j Other physically handicapped 


;j 


16 


50 


42 


40 


17 


50 


4 j 


7 


[ Emotionally disordered/ 














severe behaviour problems 


56 


15 


29 


56 


32 


11 


55 


43 


2 


Learning disabled 
Mentally handicapped 


54 


15 


31 


54 


36 


10 


48 


50 




48 


13 


38 


48 


39 


13 


52 


47 


\ j 


Gifted (academically 














talented) 


30 


28 


42 


29 


59 


13 


22 


74 


1 1 


English as a second language 


54 


16 


31 


58 


33 


10 


49 


49 




Culturally different 


23 


25 


52 


19 


61 


20 


26 


67 


I I 


Speech problems 


65 


12 


23 


63 


27 


10 


72 


24 


1 1 

j 



1 OM 

X s> u 
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Seventy-two percent of the districts had programs or support services for 
the parents of children with speech problems. This was the most common 
program or service for parents of special needs children reported by 
District administrators. The least common program was for the parents of 
gifted children. Across the special needs areas mentioned on the question- 
naire, an average of thirty-nine percent of the Kindergarten teachers, 
fourteen percent of the School administrators and four percent of the District 
administrators did not know if programs for parents of special needs children 
were available. 

School and District administrators were also asked about the availability 
of classes for special needs children (see Table 10.7). 

TABLE 10.7 



AVAILABILITY Or SPECIAL NEEDS CLASSES FOR KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOLS AND DISTRICTS 
(Entries are percentages) 





Special Needs Classes Available 


Spec.dii Need Area 


Administrators 


School 


District 




fa- 


391) 


<n-5B) 




Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Heannc impaired 


23 


77 


28 


72 


Visually irapaired 


15 


86 


21 


79 


Other physically handicapped 


21 


79 


36 


64 


Emotionally disordered/severe behaviour 


28 


72 


35 


65 


Learning disabled 


30 


70 


32 


68 


Mentally handicapped 


:s 


61 


51 


49 


lifted J academical ly talented) 


9 


91 


6 


94 


English as a second languaqe 


34 


66 


36 


64 


Cultarailv different 


5 


94 


12 


88 


Speech problems 


23 


77 


23 


77 



The most available special class at both school and district level was 
for the mentally handicapped. This may be a reason teachers reported 
encountering mentally handicapped children in the regular program least 
frequently (10.2.1). Classes for the gifted were the least available. 
They were reported in fewer thar, one-tenth of the schools and districts. 

When asked if they had any intervention programs (i.e., special programs 
designed for "at risk" children) before Kindergarten entry, between one- 
tenth and one-quarter of District administrators reported that they had 
such programs. 

10.2.5 Enrichment 

Kindergarten teachers, School and District administrators were asked to 
indicate the program they would recommend for a Kindergarten child who 
would benefit from some type of enriched or accelerated program (see 
Table 10.8). 

The Kindergarten teachers, School and District administrators all reco- 
mnended that these children have enrichment as part of the regular Kinder- 
garten program. 
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TABLE 10.8 

RECOMMENDED PROGRAMS FOR GIFTED KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN 
(Entries are percentages) 





Percent Who Recommend 


the Program 


Program 


Teachers 


Admin i 


trator 


Kgn. 


School 


Distr let 




(n-967) 


(n-405 ) 





Enrichment as part of the regular 


57 


72 


80 


on-going Kindergarten program 


Special Program by learning 








assistance teacher outside the 








regular classes 




4 


4 


Placement for part of the school 








day in a Grade 1 class and 








part in the Kindergarten 


4 


5 


0 


Placement ffrr part of the school 








day in a- special enrichment 








* class and part in the Kinder- 




11 


11 


garten 


21 


Placement in Grade 1 


1 


3 


0 


Regain in regular Kindergarten 








program/no special program 


1 


1 


0 


Learning assistance within the 








regular classroom 


7 


4 


5 



Seventy-six percent of the responding School administrators (n = 409) 
and sixty-six percent of the District administrators (n - 56) indicated 
that no acceleration/enrichment programs for Kindergarten were available 
in their school or district. 

10.2.6 Ma inst reaming 

Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool teachers, School and District administra- 
tors, Kindergarten, Grade 1 and Preschool parents were asked if they thought 
most special needs children should be in a regular Kindergarten classroom 
all, part or none of tJr* time (see Table 1U.9), 

! TABLE 10.9 

PERIOD OF TIME SPECIAL NEEDS CHILDREN SHOULD BE IN THE REGULAR CLASSROOM 
(Entries are percentages) 





' — | 1 

j - Teachers 


Admini 


strators 


1 


Parents 


, Period of Tn»e 


KgnL 


Gr.l 


Presch. 


School 


District 


Kgn. 


Gr.l 


Presch . 




(n«96$ 

I 


(n*50S) 


(n*337) 


(n-414) 


(n-58) 


(n»45«) 


(n*406) 


v n-3 33) 


} ■ 1 

[ 

All of the tir>e 


| 

is! 


10 


29 


19 


20 


30 


30 


25 


Part of the t 


75' 


71 


69 


74 




65 


64 


71 


?;one of the t^ne 


10 

_j _ 


19 


3 


7 


2 


6 


6 


5 



Two-thirds or more of all groups indicated that these children should be 
in the regular Kindergarten class part of the time. The written comments 
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supporting mainstr^ming for, at least, part of the time also emphasized 
the need for trained aides supporting the sp°cial needs children in the 
regular program* For example: 

Special needs children should be in a regular 
Kindergarten classroom part time ur full time - 
however, there should be a support worker to help 
the special needs children to obtain the maximum 
lenefit from the Kindergarten program. (Kindergarten 
tocher) 

My overall opinion is that special needs children 
should be with peers as much as possible, providing 
tjie ministries supply adequate funding for aides 
% *nd childcare workers without long delays and reams 
!'«f red tape. If the problems are social-emotional 
V^nd very disruptive - then only pare time or not 
at sll - the cost to the teacher and other youngsters 
is faometimes too great in terms of time and pi.ysical 
endurance. (Administrator) 

A trained "Paid-Aide" is essential to help the "special 
needs children". (Administrator) 

10.2.7 Special Needs Identified by n arents 

Kindergarten and Preschool parents were asked if they had a special needs 
child and if so, the type of special need (see Table 10.10). 



TABLE 10.10 

SPECIAL NEED OF CHILDREN AS IDENTIFIED BY PARENTS 
(Entries are percentagea) 





Percent of Children with Need 




As a Percent of 


Total Group 


Aa a Percent 


of Children 








With Special Needa 


Special Heed Ares 


Kindergarten 


Preachool 


Kindergarten 


Preachool 


Parents 


Parenta 


Parenta 


Parenta 




( n-461) 


(n-344) 


(n-32) 


(n-24) 


Hearing impaired 


0 


1 


0 


12 


Viaually impaired 


1 


1 


8 


4 


Other physically handicapped 


1 


0 


5 


0 


Emotionally disordered/severe 










behaviour problem* 


1 


1 


5 


8 


Learning disabled 


1 


0 


13 


0 


Mentally handicapped 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Gifted (academically talented) 


2 


4 


29 


52 


English as a second language 


0 


1 


0 


12 


Culturally different 


1 


0 


3 


0 


Speech probleirs 


3 


2 


42 


28 


Owher 


3 


i 


34 


4 
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Seven percent of the Preschool parents and Kindergarten parents reported 
that they had special needs children. The Kindergarten parents identified 
speech problems as the most common kind of special need. Preschool parents 
identified gifted as being the most common special need of their children. 

10.3 Support Services 

The professional literature dealing with the education of Special Needs 
children stresses the importance of support services in the development 
of a program to meet the needs of these children. 

Figure 10.1 displays a cross tabulation for the availability of, and 
need for support services as rated by the Kindergarten teachers. The 
cross tabulation shows that for most teachers the support services are 
obtainable when they are needed. 

FIGURE 10 J 

NEED AND AVAIL/.BILITY OF SERVICES FOR THE KINDERGARTEN PROGRAM 
(Categorization based on median ratings by Kindergarten teachers) 







Availability 






Not 
Available 


Very difficult 
To obtain 


Sonevhat 

difficult to 
obtain 


Not in school 
but easily 
available 


Usually 
Available 
in school 




Never or al- 
most never 
needed 


Art 
specialist 


Audiologist 


Hearing 
Therapist 
Psychologist 
E.S. L. teacher 


District super- 
visors 

Music specialist 
P.E. specialist 




Need 


Occasionally 
needed 




Paid teacher 
aide 




Speech therapist 
Counsellor 
School nurse 
Community re- 
source people 
Volunteer teach- 
er aide 

Resource centre 
staff 

Qualified sub- 
stitute teachers 


Learning 
Assistance 
Teacher 
Principals 
Older Pu- 
pils 




Frequently 
needed 








Parents 





Kindergarten teachers, School and District administrators were asked to rate 
the availability of support when needed of twenty types of support personnel 
(see Table 10.11). 
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TABLE 10.11 
AVAILABILITY OF SUPPORT SERVICE 
(Entries *re s»dian scores') 



Support Service 



■School nurse 
Speech therapist 
Hearing therapist 
Psychologist 
Counsellor 

Ccaseunity resource people 

(e.g./ police, etc.) 
Art specialist 
Music specialist 
P.E. specialist 
District supervisors/staff 
Teacher *id« (P*id> 
Teacher aide (volunteer) 
Resource centre staff 
Learning assistance t«*cher 
Principals/area principal 
Qualified substitute teacher 

(Kindergarten level) 
English as a second language 

teacher 
Older pupils 
Parents 
Audiologists 



Teachers 


Administrators 


Kindergarten 
(n«840) 


School 


District 
( n»58) 


3.0 


4.0 


4.C 


3.6 


3.8 


3.9 


3.1 


3.5 


3.5 


3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


3.6 


3.8 v 


3.4 


3.9 


4.0 


4.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.3 


3 f 5 


3.5 


3.6 


3.5 


3.5 


3.3 


3.9 


3.9 


3.0 


2.3 


2.7 


3.7 


3.9 


4.1 


4.5 


4.0 


4.0 


3.9 


4.6 


4.9 


5.0 


4.9 


5.0 


5.0 


3.7 


3.8 


3.6 


3.2 


3.5 


3.7 


4.9 


4.8 


4.9 


4.0 


4.2 


4.1 


3.1 


3.3 

t 


3.1 



*Not available 
Very difficult to obtain 
Soaevhat difficult to obtain 
Notueually in school, but easily available 
Ueually available in school 



There 1s very close agreement among the three groups. 
10.4 



The special needs children encountered most often in the regular Kindergarten 
program are those with emotional and behavioural oroblems and those with 
speech problems. The mentally handicapped are least often encountered and 
have special classes available to them most often. The largest number of 
special needs children within a single classroom were those with cultural 
differences and having Lngllsh as a Second Language* 

In terms of tire and effort, it was estimated that a special needs child 
requires on the average of between 1.5 and 2.5 times more than the average 
child, depending on the severity of handicap- Children with emotional 
disorders and severe behaviour problems required even more* 

In this same area of special needs (i.e.. emotional and behavioural Problems), 
the teachers reported that professional assistance was inadequate. Profes- 
sional SssistanEe was reported to be most adequate for the hearing impaired. 
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Support services for parents of special needs children were available most 
frequently for speech therapy, a need most often identified by Kindergarten 
parents; and least often for gifted programs, a need identified most often 
by Preschool parents. Support services were reported as being obtainable 
when requested. 

in conclusion, in both the answers to the questionnaire and comments, special 
needs children should be and are in the regular Kindergarten class for at 
least part of the time. The request by the Kindergarten teachers for more 
training in the identification and instruction of special needs children 
indicates their interest and concern in this area. The inclusion of these 
special needs children in the regular Kindergarten program also necessitates 
the need to consider the options of a weighted class size plan and the need 
for paid and trained aides to accompany thebw children. 
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CHAPTER 11 
PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT AND FACILITIES 



11.1 Introduction 

Kindergarten teachers were surveyed about three aspects of the^r physical 
environment and facilities: 

1, The sufficiency and quality of the physical 
environment and its components (11.2); 

2, The sufficiency and quality of the equipment 
and suppl ies (11 .3) ; 

3, The availability of specific activity centres 
(11.4); and 

4, The funding of Kindergarten programs (11.5). 

11.2 The Physical Environment and its Components 

Relatively little research has been done on the effects of the physical 
environment on young children and their learning even though "it is axiomatic 
that the physical environment of a school is important as a factor in each 
child's learning" (Anderson, 1971, p. 278). (For a comprehensive review 
of recent research see Weinstein, 1979.) 

One aspect of the physical environment that has been cf continuing interest 
to Early Childhood educators is the amount of space suggested for Kinder- 
garten classrooms. Kritchevsky investigated physical space in Early Child- 
hood programs concluding that "one of the most effective predictors of 
program quality was found to be physical space" (Kritchevsky, 1977, p. 5). 
In day care centers investigated in that study: 

The higher the quality of space ... the more likely 
were teachers to be sensitive and friendly in their 
manner toward children, to encourage children in their 
self-chosen activities, and to teach consideration for 
the rights and feeling* of self and others, W ho re 
spatial quality was low, children were less likely to 
be involved and interested, and teachers more likely 
to be neutral or insensitive in their manner, to use 
larger amounts of guidance and restriction, and to 
teach arbitrary rules of social living, (p. 6) 

The 1954 Kindergarten Manual (p. 10) recommended a room 24' X 45* (1080 
square feet) or 30' x 42* (1260 square feet). In 1967, the Association 
for Childhood Education International (Gardner & Berson, 1957) recommended 
1500 square feet of unobstructed indoor floor space and 15,000 square feet 
of outdoor space for a Kindergarten class of fifteen children. A sub- 
mission on Kindergarten Ly the B C.T.F. (1973) recoimendeci at least 1200 
square feet of working classroom space for 20 Kindergarten children with 




1 



the suaaested addition of cloakrooms, toilets, sinks, storaqe cupboards and 
entrance areas requiring an additional 200 square feet (p. 3). 

The current Resource Book *or Kindergartens (1973) has no suggestions on 
the size of the Kindergarten room. The current School Building Manual 
(1967) applies the standards for primary rooms (i.e., 896 square feat maximum) 
to Kindergarten classrooms. However, "If toilet facilities and separate 
storage is included within the Kindergarten unit, the area may be increased 
from 896 to 1008 square feet" (p. 52). Information from the proposed 
B.C . Schools Facilities Manual Part 4 . Space Standards (1980) states "where 
ITfmiergarten enrolment is 10 or more Kindergarten facilities may be provided 
up to maximum areas for every 50 Kindergarten pupils of 80m 2 (860 square feet) 
for general instruction space and an additional 34m 2 (366 square feet) of 
design space" (4.2.2). 

In addition to physical space, another important part of the physical environ- 
ment is the materials and equipment provided. In an Early Childhood program, 
it is crucial that the materials and equipment necessary to support the goals 
and objectives of the program are available. The current Resource Book for 
Kindergartens (1973^ provides one page on the criteria for selecting equipment 
and three pages of suggested Kindergarten equipment and materials. This 
section does not contain information on the specific quantities needed for 
a specific nuirter of children. A more complete listing of suggested educa- 
tional equipment and materials for a Kindergarten group of 20-24 children 
including quantities and order of acquisition (i.e., essential items, replace- 
ments and additions, and luxury items) is presented in Selecting Educational 
Equipment and Materials for School and Home (Association for Childhood 
Education International, 1976). — 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to rate the quality of the components of 
the Kindergarten physical environment if these components existed in their 
current teaching situation (see Table 11.1). 

On the average, Kindergarten teachers reported the following as adequate 
or better: access to the library, the indoor play area and/or access to 
the gymnasium; easy access to an outdoor play area (though a separate 
Kindergarten outdoor play area was not available to 36% of the Kinder- 
gartens); the indoor decoration; chalkboards; the artificial lighting; 
the floor coverings; bulletin boards; sinks; the heating, ventilation 
and humidity; the window area for natural lighting; the cloakroom area; 
and the soundproofing. The size of the room w*s reported by the responding 
teachers as being "Excellent" by 16%, "Good" by 21%, "Adeque.te" by 35%, 
and "Poor" or "Very Poor" by 28%. 

Though storage space for the children's belongings was reported as being 
very adequate or better by 65% of the responding teachers, the overall 
storage for supplies and teachers' materials was rated as poor or worse 
by 41-43%. Half of the responding teachers rated electrical outlets and 
storage for outdoor equipment as poorest of all components. 
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TABLE 11.1 

QUALITY OF cOMWUITS OF PHYSICAL ENVIRONMENT 
(Entries are percentages) 



Rate the following components of the Kindergarten physdal environment is they 
exist 1n your current teething situation. 




Percentage 
of teachers 
not having 
component 


Rating of teachers 
hiving the component 


Component 


Very 
^oor 


Poor 


Ade- 
quate 


Good 


Excel- 
lent 


Artificial lighting 


0 


3 


8 


48 


32 


9 


Sound proofing 


6 


8 


23 


44 


20 


5 


Window area/Natural 

lighting 


2 


1? 


15 


31 


28 


14 


Floor coverings 


1 


£ 


13 


33 


36 


12 


Window coverings 
(blinds, curtains) 


15 


5 


8 


37 


36 


14 


Vent1lat1on/Hum1d1ty 


1 


10 


20 


43 


23 


4 


Heetlrg 


1 


5 


13 


45 


32 


5 


SUe Of room 


0 


9 


19 


35 


21 


16 


Toilets 


18 


5 


r. 


38 


28 


18 


Sinks 


3 


5 


13 


39 


29 


14 


Cloak room 


9 


5 


16 


44 


26 


9 


Easy access to outdoor 
play area 


4 


4 


10 


29 


34 


23 


Kindergarten outdoor 
play area 


36 


7 


19 


36 


24 


14 


Interior decorations, 
e.g. attractiveness 


1 


3 


9 


39 


37 


12 


OialkboardU) 


3 


3 


6 


47 


35 


9 


Bulletin board(s) 


1 


6 


13 


34 


34 


13 


Storage space for 
chl 1 dren ' s bel on 5 Ings 


3 


12 


23 


42 


16 


5 


Storage space for supplies 


1 


19 


22 


33 


19 


7 


Storage space for 
teacher's Materials 


2 


18 


25 


34 


16 


7 
















- -$4o*ege--for Urge out 

door equipment 


49 


24 


40 


25 


9 


2 


Electrical outlets 


3 


22 


26 


36 


11 


3 


Indoor play area/ 
Gymnas 1 uc 


7 


2 


6 


33 


42 


17 


Access to gym facilities 


4 


6 


j 

> is 


30 


32 


17 


Access to library 
facilities 


2 


2 




! 32 


40 


21 


Hot water 1n classroom 


35 


2 






' 36 


22 


Stove 1n classroom 


81 


8 






24 





0 



1 
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Most often not present in the Kindergarten physical environments were 
refrigerators; stoves; storage for large outdoor equipment; hot water; 
toilets; and window coverings. When these components were present in the 
Kindergarten, the refrigerators, stoves, hot water, toilets and window 
coverings were rated as good or excellent by 42$-60% of the responding 
teachers. 

Kindergarten teachers were asksd to rate the physical environment as it 
presently exists in their Kindergarten classrooms. Of the responding 
teachers in = 990), 6% indicated the physical environment was "Excellent"; 
33% rated it "Good"; 43* rated it "Adequate"; 16% rated it "Poor"; and 2% 
rated it as "Very Poor". 

Although generally satisfied with the physical environment of their class- 
rooms, Kindergarten teachers indicated that improvement could be made about 
electrical outlets, storage, stoves, refrigerators, hot water and toilets 
in the Kindergarten room. Written comments by Kindergarten teachers reflect- 
ing these concerns included: 

Small cramped basement rooms, poor storage, very 
poor materials (manipulative and learning materials) 
. . . hazardous chairs that I've tried to get 
recalled . . . inadequate carpeting. The amount 
of my own personal money I have had to invest in up- 
grading the materials and environment of both Kinder- 
gartens I've taught In goes Into thousands of 
dollars. Granted I have high standards of both 
materials and environment but I believe these are 
essential ingredients In a, gcod Early Childhood 
Program. (Kindergarten teacher) 

Many rooms in our district have been converted to 
Kindergarten rooms and the space for a Kindergarten, 
programme Is very inadequate We need a space 
allotment for Kindergarten children like they have 
for daycare centres. (Kindergarten teacher) 

This past year my room has been doubled by knocking 
a wall out between the next room and the Kindergarten 
. . . The general behavior of the students has 
Improved because they have enough space to move in. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

The equipment and facilities provided for the Kindergarten affect the curri- 
culum. For example, the fact that most teachers do not have ready access to 
refrigerators, stoves (and the heavy-duty electrical outlets needed), and 
running water means that, in many classrooms, cooking by the children is 
limited. This in turn has implications for the degree of emphasis that can 
be place on nutrition in the Kindergarten curriculum. 
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11.3 Equipment and Supplies 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to assess their equipment and supplies in 
terms of the quantity and the quality. The results of the Kindergarten 
teachers 1 ratings of the sufficiency (quantity) of equipment and supplies of 
their Kindergarten and the quality of the equipment (if present) are presen- 
ted in Table 11.2. 



TABLE 11.2 



OUATITY AMD COALITY OP KZMDBRGAKTBM EQUIPMENT AMD SUPPLIES 
(Entries ere percentages) 



at* the SUFFICIENCY (quantity) of the following equipment and supplies for your Kindergarten. Rate 
u - QUALITY, if the iteai ie present, of the following equipment and supplice for your Pindergarten. 



uipaent 



[Art Supplies 
(except paper) 

Woodworking equipment 

woodwork inq supplies 

Science Materials 

Musical instruments 

Water table 

Sand table 

Slocks 

Large wheel toys 

A-v equipment 

Live aninal facilitiei 

First eld equipment 

Paper material* 

Tsble and chairs 

Books 

Hanipulstive aateriali 
Outdoor Equipment 



QUANTITY (n-1009 1020) 
Mot present but 
present insufficient Sufficient 



0 
34 
49 

12 
4 

23 

20 
1 

31 
4 

48 

28 
0 
0 
2 
0 

28 



23 
30 
29 
39 
24 
8 
7 
13 
23 
20 
17 
16 
15 
12 
19 
31 
36 



77 
36 
22 
49 
72 
69 
73 
86 
46 
76 
35 
56 
85 
•8 
79 
69 
36 



QUALITY 



Percentage 
of teachers 
not having 
equipment 

(n-979-1016) 



.2 



32 
45 
11 

4 
22 
19 

1 
30 

4 
45 
28 

.1 

1 

2 

.1 
28 



Eating of teachers having 

»h, ^n^nj. f n -525 - mm 



Very 
Poor 



Poor 



8 
21 
32 
21 
12 
9 
7 
6 
15 
8 
20 
11 
4 
4 
8 
11 
20 



Adequate 



J5 
41 
37 
47 
42 
26 
28 
24 
35 
32 
43 
50 
30 
25 
24 
29 
38 



Good 



44 

28 
18 
23 
32 
44 
41 
42 
32 
41 
27 
30 
46 
47 
45 
42 
28 



excellent 



The responding Kindergarten teachers, on the average, reported the following 
to be insufficient quantity: tables and chairs, blocks, paper materials, 
books, art supplies, A-V equipment, manipulative materials, musical instru- 
ments, sand tables, and water tables. Forty-four to 78% reported that the 
following were in sufficient or not present: first aid equipment, science 
materials, large wheel toys, outdoor equipment, woodworking equipment and 
supplies, and live animal facilities. 

On the average, the equipmen and supplies the responding Kindergarten 
teachers reported as being s> "dent in quantity were also rated as adequate 
or better quality. The equ^ nt and supplies available but not in suffi- 
cient quantity or the average were also rated the poorest quality by the 
responding teachers. 
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Again, the concern arises that if such things as live animals and wood- 
working experiences are desirable in a Kindergarten proqram, provision 
of the necessary equipment is required* As one teacher stated: 

More money should be available to teachers to 
help enrich his/her own program, e.g., pets v field 
trips, supplementary materials. (Kindergarten 
teacher) 

11.4 Activity Centres 

When asked to agree/disagree with the statement: "Much of the Kindergarten 
program should be organized around activity centres" ( Resource Book for 
Kindergartens , (19/3, p. 29) there was a high degree of agreement among 
responding Kindergarten teachers (94%), Grade 1 teachers 081%),. and 
administrators at both the School (84%) and District (92%) levels. 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to what extent specific activity centres 
were available in their Kindergarten classroom (set; Table 11,3). 



TABLE 11.3 

AVAILABILITY OF ACTIVITY CENTRES 
(Entries are percentages) 



Check the response that aost closely describes the extent to which the 
following activity centres ire available In your Kindergarten classroom 


Act1v1 ty centre 


Never 


1-4 tines 
a year 


ftonthly 


Weekly 


Dally 


Assembly centre 


2 


2 


2 


3 


91 


Sand/water centre 


8 


9 


10 


11 


62 


Drimtlc play/hone centre 


0 


1 


1 


3 


95 


Book centre 


0 


0 


0 


2 


98 


Block centre 


0 


0 


1 


3 


96 


Math/science centre 


2 


2 


10 


20 


66 


fedelllng centre 


2 


4 


8 


21 


65 


Painting centre 


0 


0 


1 


8 


91 


Woodwork centre 


31 


25 


18 


8 


18 


Husk centre 


8 


10 


12 


22 


48 


listening I viewing centre 


6 


7 


14 


22 


51 


Construction and manipu- 
lation centre 


1 


1 


3 


8 


87 


Cooking centre 


8 


15 


32 


38 


7 


Animal * pets 


26 


29 


5 


2 


38 


Puppets t theatre 


5 


21 


26 


16 


32 


Quiet area 


9 


1 


1 


2 


87 


P £ area 


15 


2 


1 


32 


50 


Arts and crafts area 


1 


0 


I 1 


9 


89 



The book centre, block centre, dramatic play and home centre, painting centre, 
arts and crafts centre, assembly centre, construction and manipulation centre, 
quiet area, math and science centre, modelling centre, listening and viewing 
centre, sand and water centre, P.E. area and music centre were reported by 
68-100% of the responding Kindergarten teachers to be set up and available 
most frequently on a daily or at least weekly basis. 
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There was a marked difference between urban and rural situations as urban 
more frequently had the following centres on a daily basis: dramatic 
play/home centre, mathematics and science, painting, arts/crafts, music, 
blocks, and physical education. 

Centres set up less frequently, but still available on a weekly or monthly 
basis, were puppets and theatre, and cooking. The animal and ptet centre 
and woodwork centre were least frequently used by the responding teachers. 

The less frequent availability of activity centres such as cooking, animals 
and pets, and woodworking may be due to the lack of the equipment necessary 
for these centres (see Section 11.3). 

The availability and quality of equipment and materials are essential in 
the setting up of these activity centres. The lack in quantity and/or 
quality of science materials, large wheel toys, outdoor equipment, live 
animal facilities, and woodworking equipment and supplies is a direct factor 
in the lessened availability of the centres using these items. Kindergarten 
teachers also reported (see Chapter 5) a need to update all sections concerned 
with equipment, supplies, and materials in the Resource Book to better meet 
the goals and objectives of their Kindergarten programs. 

11.5 Funding of Kindergarten Programs 

If special facilities and equipment are needed to implement the Kindergarten 
curriculum, the funding of Kindergartens is a direct concern. Kindergarten 
teachers, School and District administrators were asked about the adequacy 
of the current Kindergarten funding formula and about the availability and 
adequacy of School and District funds for incidental expenses. 

11.5.1 Adequacy of Kindergarten Funding Formula 

The current funding formula used by the Ministry of Education is based on 
the amount of time a child spends in school. Therefore, for funding purposes, 
a Kindergarten child in a half-day program is funded at one-half the amount 
for a child in the primary grades (i.e., full -day program). Kindergarten 
teachers, School and District administrators were asked to rate the adequacy 
of this funding (see Table 11.4). 

The current funding formula was rated as somewhat or very inadequate by 
approximately three-quarters of the responding teachers, School and 
District administrators. 

Written comments by administrators and teachers indicated funding at H F-T.E. 
is a problem. For example: 

At present, budget provisions for upgrading established 
Kindergartens cause problems in most districts — and ours 
is no exception. I feel there should some plan to allow 
for application of Capital Funds specifically for keeping 
Kindergarten classroom materials up-to-date and to replace 
worn out items. (District administrator) 
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Using a Kindergarten child statistically as H F-T.E. 
is unsatisfactory when calculating per capita funding 
supply costs — and enrolment which affects principals' 
admin iatr at ive allowances. Although in school for only 
half a day these students consume rtuch material and 
wear and tear is great, (School administrator) 

I feel more money is needed to properly equip class- 
rooms with the necessary manipulative and problem 
solving materials and more should be allotted for 
field trips. (Kindergarten teacher) 



TABLE 11.4 

AOEQUACY OF CURRENT KINDERGARTEN FUNDING FORMULA 
(Entries are percentages) 



The current Kindergarten funding fonrula used by the Ministry of Education 1s 
based on the amount of time the Kindergarten child 1$ 1n school. Hence funding 
for each Kindergarten child 1s one half the amount for a Grade 1-12 child. 
Rate the adequacy of this funding for your program needs. 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Response 


Kindergarten 
(n-1007) 


School 
(n-424) 


District 
(n - 57) 


Very Inadequate 


30 


23 


23 


Somewhat Inadequate 


45 


47 


51 


Adequate 


24 


29 


26 


tore than adequate 


1 


1 





11.5.2 Adequacy of School and District Funds for Incidental Expenses 

School and District administrators were asked if general funds at the school 
and district level for Incidental expenses in Kindergarten were available 
(e.g., field trips, snacks, extra materials, etc J. Of the District 
administrators responding (n = 58), 91% Indicated yes, 7% no, and 2% didn't 
know. Of the School administrators (n = 417), 90% indicated yes, 9% no, 
and 1% didn't know. 

Kindergarten teachers were asked to rate the adequacy of money available 
from general school funds for incidental expenses. Of the responding 
Kindergarten teachers (n * 1006), 42% rated the availability of money as 
adequate, 17% as very inadequate, 4% as more than adequate, and 2% indicated 
that none was available. There was a significant difference between rural 
and urban situations as more urban teachers indicated funding was adequate 
or better and more' rural teachers reported no such funds were available. 
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11 .6 5 unwary 

Kindergarten teachers generally were satisfied with the sufficiency and 
quality of the physical environment, equipment and supplies, and the 
availability of specific activity centres. 

The size of the classroom was a concern for 28% of the respondents who 
rated it poor as compared with 37% who felt that the Kindergarten classrooms 
were .good to excellent. 

The facilities most often not included in the environment were stoves, 
refrigerators, hot water, storage for outdoor equipments toilets within . 
the classroom area, and window coverings. The majority of teachers men- 
tioned a need for more storage space for supplies, equipment and teacher 
materials. 

In fating the sufficiency or the availability of equipment and supplies, 
the. Kindergarten teachers indicated that there was a lack of science 
materials, first aid equipment, large wheel toys, outdoor equipment, wood- 
working equipment and supplies and facilities to house animals. Those items 
which were available and in sufficient supply were rated to be of adequate 
or better quality. 

Activity centres were reported to be universally accepted and used in the 
Kindergarten environment on a daily or at least a weekly basis. Centres 
least frequently used were puppets, theatre, cooking, animal and ppts, 
and woodworking. 

Nearly three-quarters of the Kindergarten teachers, School and District 
administrators indicated that the current funding formula used for Kinder- 
garten was somewhat or very inadequate. Nearly all of the School and 
District administrators stated that money is made available from general 
funds at the school and district level for incidental expenses in Kindergar- 
ten; however, a majority of the Kindergarten teachers rated the adequacy 
of such funds as somewhat or very inadequate. 
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CHAPTER 12 

EDUCATION, EXPERIENCE AND QUALIFICATIONS 
OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 



12,1 Introduction 

*Th1s chapter reports the opinions expressed by the Preschool, Kindergarten 
and Grade 1 teachers; School and District administrators; and the parents 
of Kindergarten and Grade 1 children In British Columbia regarding: 

1, Appropriate pre-service training for Kinder- 
garten teachers (12,2 - 12,4); 

2. The availability and adeqOacy of in-service 
training (12.5); 

3. Prerequisites for assignment to Kindergarten 
classes (12.6); and 

4, The current professional status of Kindergarten 
teachers in the Province (12,7 - 12,11), 

In 1975, Flenftring and Kratzmann investigated the state of the pre-pnmary educa- 
tion in western Canada, They concluded that professional educators, 
politicians and laymen were becoming increasingly aware that planned 
educational environments were crucial to the optimal development of children 
under six years of age and of the significance in entrusting young children 
to "highly-qualified instructional personnel" (p. 24), 

Two of the reconmendations from Language B,C, (1976) regarding the selection 
of teachers for Kindergarten classes and their subsequent in-service educa- 
tion were: 

1, Since the Kindergarten year is viewed as being 
very important and specialized with the teacher 
being responsible for the development of the 
Kindergarten curriculum, it is strongly suggested 
that teachers with appropriate training and 
suitable experience should be secured for 
Kindergarten classes, 

2. Since the pre-service preparation of the 
Kindergarten teacher may be incomplete and 
teachers in the field have expressed a need 
for further practical assistance, and since 
voluntary participation in workshops and non- 
credit courses is not high, it is suggested that 
School Boards and Districts should provide and 
schedule in-service opportunities as a required 
part of the professional development of Kinder- 
garten teachers in their Districts, (p. 63) 
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A Survey of Kindergarten Programs in the Greater Vic ria District, #61, 
(Mayfield, 1980) reported the opinions of Kindergarten and Grade 1 \ 
teachers, principals, and Kindergarten parents about the appropriate 
training and experience for teachers assigned to Kindergarten classes. 
Recommendations arising from these findings were: 

1. Only teachers with appropriate Early Childhood 
Education training and/or experience should be 
assigned to the Kindergarten. 

2. Teachers should be allowed to identify and define 
their own specific in-service needs. The District 
staff should then plan appropriate in-service and 
professional development activities, (p. 141) 

In 1967, the Education Committee of the Association for Childhood Education 
International prepared a statement which outlined preparation standards for 
teachers in Early Childhood Education. This statement was aslo approved 
by the National Association for the Education of Young Children (A. C.E.I, 
1967). The stand was taken that these teachers should be recognized as 
professionals, and also since they should be acquainted with the broad 
spectrum of elementary education, the specialty should be developed within 
the broad scope of teacher preparation. 

The specific program for teachers of young children should include the 
following areas: ta) Liberal Education - art, mustc, literature, science, 
sociology, communication skills, and etc., (b) Foundations of Early Child- 
hood Education - to formulate a personal educational philosophy and approach 
consistent with the best educational theory and practice of our present 
day culture; (c) Child Growth and Development- to understand the meaning 
and intent of variations among individuals and within individuals; (d) The 
Mature of the Learning-Teaching Process - the role of. the teacher in 
facilitating learning in cognitive, physical, social, and emotional domains; 
(e) Small Group Dynamics - to learn to deal effectively with classroom 
interaction and a high degree of parent involvement, (f) Curriculum and 
Method - to become familiar with uses of play, the story interests of 
children, suitable materials, and the techniques of selecting, planning, 
organizing, presenting and evaluating educational experiences; (g) Profes- 
sional Laboratory Experiences - which would include observation, partici- 
pation, student teaching and seminar discussion under the supervision of 
qualified teachers (A.C.E.I., 1967). ' 

It was judged important to investigate what British Columbia teachers and 
administrators concerned with Early Childhood Education considered appro- 
priate teacher education courses and professional experiences for the 
preparation and continuing education of highly qualified instructional 
personnel at the Kindergarten level, and to survey the present status of 
Kindergarten teachers in the province. 

12.2 Pre-Service Training 

This section presents the results of questions asked of Kindergarten 
teachers and administrators about pre-service training of Kindergarten 
teachers. They were asked to check the extent to which, in their opinion, 
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a given list of areas in Early Childhood Education were needed in the pre- 
service training of Kindergarten teachers. This list did not include teacher 
background in liberal arts (see Table 12.1). 



TABLE 12.1 

KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS' OPINIONS ON AREAS FOR PRE-SERVICE TRAINING 
(Entries are percentages) 



?11JL J? 1 !" 1 t0 . wh1ch " ch of th « Allowing areas 1n Early Childhood Education 1s 
needed by Kindergarten teachers as part ot the pre-serv1ce training. In this question 
* are interested 1n your OPINION. (Medians art underlined. Where the medl an l" 
located approximately mid-way between two response categories both entries are under- 
M n ed . 


Areas of Early Childhood 
Education 


|| Teachers 


Administrators 


! Kindergarten 
|| (n-989-1007) 


School 
( n"409- 
429) 


District 
(n»56-58) 


Art Education 

Not a need 
Slight need 
Strong need 
Definite requirement 


i 

45 

1 V5 


0 
17 
60 
73 


2 
22 
57 

TO 


Music Education ;j 

Not a need j 0 
Slight need I 9 
Strong need ;j 45 
Def1n1t» requirement |j 


0 
11 

n 


i 

0 i 
21 

58 . 
7T i 


Physical Education 

Not a need 
Slight need 
Strong need 
Definite requirement 


° r 




t 

0 
21 

60 : 

re 


Child Development 

Not a need 
Slight need 
Strong need 

Definite requirement , 


1 

0 

2 

24 

74 1 


0 
2 

22 
77 


0 ' 
2 

26 
72 


Currlrulum Development j 

Not a need t 
Slight need 
Strong need 
Definite requirement 


1 

15 
49 

3T 


3 
34 
45 
Tff 


7 
37 
45 
TT 


Kindergarten Methods ^ 
Not a need 

Slight need | 
Strong need 
Definite requirement 


0 
3 
31 
66 


0 
2 
22 
76 


0 
0 
20 
80 


Kindergarten Materials 

Not a neeo 
1 Slight need 
Strong need 
Definite requirement 


0 
9 
40 
51 


0 
8 
41 
5J 


0 i 
5 

a ! 


Language Development 

Kb 

\ Not a need 
Slight need 
Strong need 

Definite requirement 1 

1 j_ 


0 
3 
31 
66 


0 
6 
39 

55 

1 


0 
5 

28 
67 
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Table 12.1 (Cont'd) 




Teachers 


Administrators 


Areas of Early Childhood | 
Educ*t1 Ofi 


Kindergarten 

(n»989-1007) 


School 
(n-409- 
429) 


District 1 
(n-56-58) j 


Rtadln? Methods 

Not i nttd 

Slight need 
Stronq need 

Tmfi n\t0 rtflu 1 rMvnt 

uvt i n i w rs*|U i » www t 


3 

35 
42 
7G 


2 
41 
41 
T? 


2 
43 
45 

TO 


Science I Social Studies Methods 
Not * need 

Slight need * 
Strong need i 
ueTinive requi mwn. 


1 

31 
48 
70 


8 

56 | 
TT 
5 

f ■ ■ 


3 


Nathemetlcs methods 

Not * need 

Slight n,«ed 
Strong need 
Definite requirement 


0 
21 

I 50 


! 

! 7 

1 40 

; b 

8 


1 

3 
46 
37 


Special Need' Ch1ldre*;ident1f Icatlon 

Not a need 
Slight need 
Strong need 
Definite requirement 


1 

! 0 
13 

1 42 


j • 

1 ° 

i 10 

! 4T 


0 
7 
50 


_ — 1 

Special Needs Children: instruction 1' 

Not * need * 
Slight need |j 23 
Stronc need \\ *J 
Defmite requirement h 32 


2 

24 

j 46 
73 


i 2 
! 22 
1 47 
79" 

^ , 


Eveluat on 

Not a *<?ed 1 
Slight need 9 
Strong need jl 
Definite requirement 49 


2 

1, 23 
|. 45 
j IB 


I 2 
1 15 
: 48 

! 3T 

j — < 


History of Early Childhood Education j 

Not t need 13 13 j 15 
Slight need «5 j 49 
Strong need 75 : 2T 19 
Definite requirement 16 17 19 


Children's Literature 

Not o need 
Slight need 
Strong need 
j Definite requirement 


111 2 
13 i 23 12 
! 46 ; 47 53 . 
4T 2? 15 



Child Development, Language Development, Kindergarten Methods and Materials, 
Music and Physical Education and Evaluation were each Identified as a 
"Strong need" or a "Definite requirement" by almost all Kindergarten teach- 
ers. Next 1n importance for the respondents were Special Needs Children: 
Identification Children's Literature, Art Education, and Curriculum 
Development. Mathematics Methods, Special Needs Children: Instruction, 
Science and Soctal Studies Methods were seen as a requisite part of pre- 
servlce training by approximately three-quarters of the Kindergarten 
teachers. There was a high degree of agreement with the areas listed bv 
the Association for Childhood Education International (see Section 12.1). 

Reading Methods were endorsed by over one-half, while the same number thought 
the History of Early Childhood Education was "Not a need" or only a "Slight 
need" . 
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Administrators agreed with the Kindergarten teachers about the importance 
of Child Development, Language Development, Kindergarten Methods and 
Materials. In addition, they rated Special Needs Children: Identification 
among the top-priority areas. School administrators indicated that Music 
and Art Education were very important areas of pre-service training while 
fewer of District administrators shared this opinion. In the areas of 
Children's Literature and Evaluation, the positions were reversed with 
more District administrators giving a higher rating to these areas. The 
same percentages of Kindergarten teachers and both groups of administrators 
agreed on the need for Special Needs Children: Instruction* Approximately 
three-quarters were of the opinion that this area was a "Strong need" and/or 
a "Definite requirement". Curriculum Development, Mathematics Methods, 
Reading Methods and Social Studies Methods were perceived by the adminis- 
trators to be of lesi importance than by Kindergarten teachers. History 
of Early Childhood Education was uniformly given a low priority by all 
respondents which differs from its importance in the Association for Child- 
hood Education International statement (see Section 12.1). 

The following comments are representative of opinions expressed by the 
respondents: 

(To improve the Kindergarten) encourage teacher 
training agencies to program for Kindergarten 
teachers. (Administrator) 

Kindergarten teachers are often appointed without 
even basic background training in Early Childhood 
Education .... Teachers need training in the 
value of play and exploration, in interpreting 
these areas, in evaluating a child's communication 
skills and enhancing the child's language, and in 
understanding the nature of developmental learning. 
Our Universities should be encouraged to provide 
this. (Administrator) 

Emphasis should be placed on Method courses and on 
classroom management and organization. (Kindergarten 
teacher) 

I strongly feel that teachers now in Kindergarten 
often have no training in early Child Development 
and yet they are making decisions that demand this 
information. (Kindergarten teacher) 

12.3 Adequacy of Pre-service Training 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to state how well their pre service 
training had prepared them for teaching Kindergarten classes (see Table 
12.2). 

Forty-two percent reported that they had had adequate preparation while 
forty percent indicated that they had been very well or exceptionally well 
prepared by their pre-service training. Examination of the response from 
rural and urban teachers showed urban teachers felt better prepared than 
did rural teachers . 
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TABLE 12.2 

XXQffC* CF KDa3GMOS« TOCHERS' PRE-SEKVTOE TRAINING 
/Brtriee are percentages) 



Overall, as a result of your FRESHWICE TRAINING, 
tew well prepared do you feel for teaching 
Kindergarten? 





Kindergarten teachere 
(n-1005) 


Not at all 


3 


Scneuhat 


15 


Adequate 


42 


Very well 


35 


Exceptionally weU 


5 



12.4 Areas of Additional Training 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked in which areas they would like to have 
additional training. The responses in each area are shown in Table 12.3* 

Except in the identification and instruction of Special Needs Children, 
the majority of Kindergarten teachers appeared to be reasonably confident 
about their competencies. This reflects the high percentage of Kindergar- 
ten teachers who expressed satisfaction with their pre-service training. 
It might be speculated that the current trend toward mains treammg and 
the early identification of "at risk" Preschool children accounts for the 
inetrest in special needs and, to a lesser degree, in evaluation. Their 
comments indicate that additional training through in-service would be 
helpful. The following examples indicate some areas of concern: 

These programs (in service) should be developed 
for specifJc areas such as art, music, P.E. etc. 
and booklets of ideas for each area should be 
given to the teacher at the time of instruction. 
(Kindergarten teacher) 

It seems that special needs children (both handi- 
capped or gifted) are increasing in number and I 
feel a need for ideas or workshops to adequately 
work with these children. (Kindergarten teacher) 
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TABLE 1?.3 

AQDinCftAL TRAINING FOR KMERGARIEN TEACHERS* 
(Entries ore percentages) 



In which of the following areas, xf any, would you like 
to have additional training? 


Iran r\f \t f+%i 1 Am mm) BArif i m 

(Ranked in order of descending 

xxwjUBncyj 


a nf IT i imVm i iwi 1 wi 

teachers wishing 
AfMiMrwial txainina 


Special Needs Quldren: instruction 


62 


Special Needs Children: identification 


58 


Evaluation 


40 


Music Education 


39 


Language Dsvelopsant 


37 


Physical Bducation 


36 


Kindergarten Methods 


34 


Art Bducation 


29 


Curriculum Dsvelopsant 


25 


Oiild Devslopsent 


25 


Kindergarten Materials 


25 


Mathaaatics Methods 


20 


Science and Social Studies Methods 


19 


Children's Literature 


17 


Reading Methods 


17 


History of Early Childhood Education 


5 


Other 


3 


None of the above 


2 



*n ■ 928 - 964 depending on Item 



12.5 In-service 

This section presents the results on the current availability of tn-service 
and what in-service education is n; ded for Kindergarten teachers. 

12.5.1 Availability of In-service 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to provide information about in- 
service opportunities in their district and school. Frequency of response 
is shown in Table 12.4. 
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TABLE 12.4 

INSERVICE OPPORTUNITIES OF KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS* 
(Entries are percentages) 









of davs 


Type of Inservice 


0 


i 


2 


2+ 


Workshops attended 










More than a full day 


65 


26 


5 


4 


Full day 


45 


24 


18 


13 


Half day 


44 


27 


18 


11 


Less than half a day 


47 


10 


13 


30 


Professional Days 










Full day 


63 


23 


11 


3 


Part day 


72 


18 


8 


2 


Discretionary Days 










Full day 


81 


11 


6 


2 


Part day 


78 


12 


7 


3 



* n « 694 - 850 depending on Item 



Less than half the responding teachers had attended workshops relevant to 
Kindergarten. Approximately thirty-eight percent reported that professio- 
nal days had been devoted to Kindergarten concerns. Eighty percent of the 
teachers reported that there had been no discretionary days devoted to 
Kindergarten. 

12.5.2 Needed In-service 

Kindergarten teachers and administrators were asked if there was a need 
for in-service and professional development activities for Kindergarten 
teachers over and above what occurred last year (see Table 12*5). 



TABLE 12.5 

INSERVICE NEEDED FOR KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS 
(Entries are percentages) 



In your district is there a need for 
fessional development activities for 

and above what occurred la*t year? 


regular inservice and pro- 
Kindergarten teachers, over 


Responses 


Teachers 


Administrators 


Kindergarten 
(n-964) 


School 
(n-420) 


District 
(n-58) 


Yes 


67 




50 


65 


No 


15 




31 


26 


Don't know 


18 




19 


9 
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The majority of Kindergarten teachers and District administrators agreed on 
the need for more in-service education. Half the School administrators 
expressed a need for more Kindergarten in-service opportunities. A 
greater proportion of rural administrators than urban administrators 
favoured in-service. Eighteen percent of the Kindergarten teachers 
indicated that they didn't know if more in-service was needed. Comments 
from Kindergarten teachers and administrators revealed their concerns 
about the need for in-service: 

Too often the days (in-service) ha\e been used for 
school business, e.g. determining goals of the school, 
disicplinary procedures, etc. which do not affect 
Kindergarten. (Kindergarten teacher) 

I feel that Kindergarten teachers would benefit most 
from in-service workshops. Teacher training cannot 
prepare a teacher adequately as you do not realize where 
you are lacking training until you are actually in a 
regular teaching situation. (Kindergarten teacher) 

I believe that Kindergarten teachers should attend 
workshops that are compulsory . (Administrator) 



12.6 Assignment of Teachers to Kindergarten Classes 

This section deals with the question of assignment of teachers to Kindergar- 
ten classes. Kindergarten teachers, Preschool teachers, School and District 
administrators were asked to estimate the need for each item in a list of 
prerequisites for Kindergarten teaching (see Table 12.6). 

There was clear agreement among all groups that Early Childhood Education 
training is the top-priority requisite. Administrators also perceived 
recent in-service in Kindergarten to be an important qualification. 

The large majority of Preschool teachers and District administrators indicated 
that Early Childhood experience is a strong need or a definite requirement, 
while school personnel did not rate it as highly. 

Administrators were in agreement that primary education training is a strong 
need. Kindergarten teachers were about evenly divided on this question. 
Tnis response from Kindergarten teachers was somewhat surprising as the : 
majority of them have taught in the primary grades (see Table 12.12). pre- 
school teachers reject primary training with sixty-one percent rating it as 
not a need or only a slight need. 

A Specialises certificate in Early Childhood Education did not rate very 
highly as a need among Kindergarten teachers. Approximately half of the 
District administrators and Preschool teachers indicated that it is a 
strong need or a definite requirement, while half of the School administra- 
tors were of the same opinion. 
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TABLE 12 6 

PREREQUISITES FOR ASSIGNMENT TO KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 
(Entries ire percentages) 



1 Estimate the need for each of t*e following as prerequisites for assignment of 
teacher? * Kindergarten classes. (Medians are underllied. Where the median is 
f5i« iSrSliStSy -Id-ay between two response categories both entrlis are under- 
lined.) i 




j Teachers I 


Administrators 


Prerequisites (ranked 1n oider ; Kgn 
of descending frequency) and j (**940- 
Estlmate of need for each 994) 


Preschool 
(n»334- 
348) 


School I 
in-404- | 
420) 


District 
(n-57 58) , 


Early Childhood Education 
training (ages 3-5) 

Not a need j \ 
Slight need , 12 
Strong need 1 » 
| Def1n1U requirement ££ 


1 
6 

25 
68 


0 

i 10 
43 

i 5 


2 

2 

40 

56 


1 ' ' 

i Recent In-service 1n Klnder- 

; garten (within past three 

' years) 

Mot a need J 
Slight need 19 
Strong need JJJ 
Definite requirement 29 


i 

! v 
' ft 

t 


I 

[ i 1 

2 I 2 
13 i ? 1 
54 ! 53 : 

j r i » ; 


1 Early childhood education 
experience (ages 3-5) 

Not a need * 
Slight need ] \ 
Strong need 

0ef1n1U requirement 33 


1 

1 

i 9 

47 

53 

j - 


j i 1 

! 2 ' 4 j 
H 20 12 1 
'54 54 


PHwry education training 
(ages 6-9) 

Not a need * ! 29 
Slight need 33 ; 32 
Strong need 38 
0ef1n1U requirement 20 < '» 


11 3,3 
! 27 26 
,i 48 55 

4« ■ 




Specialist's certificate j, 
1n early childhood education i 
(ages 3-5) B 

M^t m 27 i 20 16 
Not a need *' « 34 

Slight need 32 24 . * 

Strong need W 30 { . » 

Definite requirement 15 j 

. ■ ' 1 n 


14 

1 44 

T7 


Teaching experience In Grade 1 H 

Not a need 26 i 31 j 15 
Slight need 37 38 
St-t>ng need » *° 
Definite requirement 8 / ' 


; n 

50 
73 
5 



Teaching experience in Grade 1 was not thought to be needed to any great 
extent, although several Grade 1 teachers voluntered the opinion that this 
experience makes Kindergarten teachers aware of the tasks which face the 
Grade 1 child. 

Conments from all groups of respondents expressed a regret that the 
personal qualities of a teacher had not been included in the prerequisites 
for asstgnement to a Kindergarten class. 

The following are some written contents about the qualification of 
Kindergarten teachers: 
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Inservice and professional development courses are 
a definite must for teachers coming from other grades 
to teach Kindergarten. (Kindergarten teacher) 

The largest problem by far - . • is the lack of 
specific training (early education) that our Kinder- 
garten teachers have* Most Kindergarten teachers 
have come from the grades and lack knowledge of 
the history, aims and philosophy of Early Child- 
hood Education. (Kindergarten teacher) 

Too many teachers are put in Kindergarten who have 
not had Early Childhood experience. Tney tend to 
change the nature of the program by too much formal 
instruction and structured time. (Kindergarten 
teacher) 

In order to improve the status of Kindergartens 
within the community. . . teachers should be 
required to have a certain number of credits 
in Early Childhood Education, as well as four 
to five years experience teaching in a First 
Year classroom. (Grade 1 teacher) 

The personality of the teacher should be most 
important in the Kindergarten program. She/ 
He should be enthusiastic, very open and loving 
with the children. (Kindergarten parent) 

This questionnaire lacks any references to the 
personal qualities of the Kindergarten teacher 
which is an extremely important contributor to 
the success of Kindergarten programs. (Administrator) 

The parents of Kindergarten and Grade 1 were asked if they thought that 
teachers should have special training in teaching Kindergarten and be 
required to have experience with young children before be 4 :^ a$' gned to 
a Kindergarten class. Their responses to these questions are combined 
in Table 12.7. 



TABLE 12.7 

SPECIAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
FOR ASSIGNMENT TO KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 
(Entries *re percentages) 





Special Training in | 


Experience With 




teaching of Kindergarten 


young children 




' Kgn 


Gr. 1 j 


Kgn 


Gr. 1 j 




Parents 


Parents , 


Parents 


Parents 


Response 


(n»463) 


(n-411) ! 


(n*463) 


(n=409) 


Yes 


90 


86 


85 


85 


No 


4 


7 


10 


9 i 


Undecided 


5 


7 

♦ 


5 
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The parents showed a high degree of agreement with Kindergarten teachers 
and Administrators about the desirability of a special training and expe- 
rience. Only a small percentage indicated that these two qualifications 
were unnecessary. The following comments are representative of the 
opinions expressed: 

The Kindergarten teacher must be trained in Early 
Childhood Education to know the Five-year-old 's 
needs. (Kindergarten teacher) 

I feel that it is definitely necessary for teachers 
to have actual experience with children as well as 
training because all the training in a classroom can- 
not fully prepare a person to the practical aspect of 
working with young people. (Kindergarten parent) 

The teacher should have training in evaluating and 
understanding small children. (Kindergarten parent) 

I really believe there should be more well-qualified 
teachers for each new Kindergarten class, as a good, 
helpful, understanding teacher is the most important 
part of getting a young student used to school time* 
(Grade 1 parent) 

I am strongly in favour of Kindergarten teachers being 
qualified Early Childhood Education supervisors. Most 
Kindergarten teachers are very nice people with only the 
best in mind for the children, but if they had Early 
Childiiood Education their best would be better. 
(Preschool teacher) 

12.7 Professional Organizations 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to indicate the professional organi- 
zations to which they currently belonged (see Table 12.8). 

It is evident that responding Kindergarten teachers belonged to very few 
of the available professional organizations. Ten percent of the Kinder- 
garten teachers did not belong to any Early Childhood Education organiza- 
tions. A very small proportion of the teachers reported belonging to 
national or international Early Childhood Education groups. This finding 
could be partially due to the fact that there are relatively few opportu- 
nities in many parts of the Province to belong to organizations devoted 
to Kindergarten concerns. It may be that further efforts are needed to 
establish branches of Early Childhood Education organizations in more 
areas of the province to provide a medium for teachers to share profes- 
sional ideas and to consider solutions for common problems. This would 
also augment the provision of in-service activities and reduce the sense 
of Isolation many Kindergarten teachers tend to experience. . 
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TABLE 12.8 

HIM M III I* OF KDCEJCWOia TEACHERS IN PROFESSIONAL QK3AKI2ATIONS 
(Entries art percentages) 



Indicate any of the following profeaaional organization* to 
which you CURRENTLY belong: 


Organizations (Ranked in order of 
descending frequency) 


Percentage of 

Kindergarten 

Teachers 

(n-977) 


Local Pr unary Teachers' Association 


61 


Local Kindergarten Teachers' Aeeociation 


57 


Priamry Teachers' Association of the B.C.T.F. 


48 


Canadian Association for Young Children 


£ 


B.C. Preschool Teachers' Association 


3 


Association for Childhood Education 
International 


3 


National Association for the Education of 
Young Children 


1 


Organisation Mondiale pour 1' Education 
PreWaire 


.4 


Other 


7 


Nona of the abow 


10 



12.8 Professional Journals 

The Kindergarten teachers were asked to check tc which of the listed pro- 
fessional journals they had access and those that they read on a regular 
basis (see Table 12.9). 

The most available journals were Teacher , B.C. Teacher and - Prime Areas , 
The latter two were read most regularly. The Instructor was read by 
forty-one percent of those who had access to it. The same number (twenty- 
four percent) had access to Learning , but fewer teachers read tt regularly. 
The rest of the journals were not very accessible nor read to any extent 
when they were. This lack of accessibility could be a reflection of the 
low percentage of membership in the p^pfessional organizations which 
publish these journals. 



-TABLE 12.9 

PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS 
(Entries are percentages) 



Check the following professional journals that you have access to, and 1n the 
second colusrw those you read regularly. 


Professional Journals 


HlY? «cess to 


Read Regularly 


(n - 912) 




Prise Areas 


63 


38 


B.C. Teacher 


74 


51 


Teacher 


75 


21 


Instructor 


24 


10 


Learning 


24 


2 


Young Children 


10 


1 


Journal of Canadian Association for 
Young Children 


11 


1 


Childhood Education 


* 14 


1 


Early Childhood Education « 


16 


2 


Day Care and Early Education 


2 


0 


Early Years 


. 12 


1 


Other 


7 


.2 


Nona of the Above 


2 


0 



12.9 Training Institutions Attended 

The institution at which the Kindergarten teachers received their pre- 
service and additional training are shown in Table 12.10. 

TABLE 12.10 

INSTITUTIONS (7 PBESERVICE AM) ADDITICNAL TRAINING 
(Entries are percentage*) 



Check any of the following institutions in %euch you received 
preservice teacher training and* in the second oolutm* those 
in which you received additional training. 


Institution 


Pre- service 
training 


additional 
training 




(n-981) 


(n-675) 


British Oolmtoia inat-tutions 


75 


"~ 84 


Other Canadian institutions 


16 


13 


United States institutions 


6 


8 


United Kingdom institutions 


6 


2 


Other 


3 


3 



21 
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The majority of Kindergarten teachers in British Columbia received their 
initial training at provincial institutions and returned there for addi- 
tional training. A small percentage had training in other Canadian 
institutions. Less than fifteen percent had beer. Lrained outside Canada. 

12.10 Teaching Experience 

With 1003 Kindergarten teachers responding, the years of teaching experience 
previous to" September 1980 showed a mean of 11 years with a median and a 
mode of 9 years. Two percent of the teachers had no teaching experience. 
Eighty-three percent of the 992 teachers responding taught Kindergarten 
in 1979. The percentage of Kindergarten teachers with experience at this 
level prior to 1980 is shown in Table 12.11. 

TABLE 12.11 

YEARS CF EXPERIENCE TEACHING KINDERGARTEN PRIOR TO 1980 
(Entries are percentages) 



How many years have you taught Kindergarten prior to 
September 1980? 


Number of years 


Kindergarten teachers 
(n»992) 


0 years (first year 
in Kindergarten) " 


11 


1-2 years 


27 


3-5 years 


28 


6-10 ^ears 


22 


11 or i.xDre years 


12 



Fifty-five percent of the Kindergarten teachers had between 1 and 5 years 
experience at the Kindergarten u.yel. 

Other grades taught on a regular part-time or full-time basis .*e shown 
in Table 12.12. 

The majority of Kindergarten teachers had experience teaching at the 
primary level . 

I 

\ \ 
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TABLE 12.12 

OTHER GRACES TAUGHT Bx KDCERGAKHN TEACHERS 
(Entries are percentages) 



ttwt other grades have you taught on a re^lar part- 
tim or full-time basis? 


Gfcades (Ranked in order of 
descending frequency) 


lUndergarten Teachers 
(w-992) 


Grades 2 or 3 


69 


Grade 1 


65 


Grades 4-7 


37 


Preschool/Day Care 


14 


X 

Other 


13 


No other grades 


12 


Grades 8-12 


8 



12.11 Teacher Qualification Service Category 

Table 12.13 shows the percentage of Kindergarten teachers in each qualifi 
cation category. 

TABLE 12.13 

TEACHER QUALIFICATION CATEGORY 1980 
{Entries are percentages) 



Please Indicate your present Teacher Qualification Service category 


Category 


Kindergarten teachers 




(n « 966) 


EB 


10 


EA 




PC 


3 ' 


PB 


21 


PA 


4 


Other 


1 
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Thirty-two percent of the responding teachers had three years of training; 
fifty-seven percent had four or more years. It is probable that the one 
percent shown in the other category were teaching with a letter of 
persmte^ion. This represents little change in the level of certification 
of Kj/deltaarten teachers since the 1975 suvery and parallels the information 
fronTFormjJ for 1979. The difference between the years of training for 
rural and^urban teachers was significant wi th urban teachers having had 
more training. 

12.12 Summary 

There appears to be general agreement among the respondents that Kindergar- 
ten teachers should have training in Early Childhood Education. This 
training should have an emphasis on courses in Child Development, Language 
Development, Kindergarten Methods and Materials, the Identification of 
Special Needs Children, and Evaluation. Courses in Art, Music, Physical 
Education and Children's Literature are considered to be important compo- 
nents of the training program. Methods courses in Reading, Mathematics, 
Science and Social Studies, the Instruction of Special Needs Children and 
Curriculum Development are also viewed as desirable. Courses in the 
History of Early Childhood Education are thought to be of little value, 
especially by the Kindergarten teachers. 

The majority of responding Kindergarten teachers expressed satisfaction with 
their pre-service training. Except in the areas of Identification and 
Instruction of Special Needs Children, less than half wished to have 
additional training. 

In addition to Early Childhood Education training, recent in-service and 
Early Childhood Education experience are regarded as desirable prerequisites 
for assignment to Kindergarten classes. However, Primary Education training, 
while favoured by a majority of the administrators, did not rate highly with 
either the Kindergarten or Preschool teachers. A majority of the School 
administrators indicated a Specialist's certificate in Early Childhood 
Education is a strong need or should be a definite requirement; the 
majority of the other respondents considered it to be only slightly needed. 
Less than half of & four groups responding to this question indicated 
that teaching experience in Grade 1 should be a prerequisite for assignment 
to Kindergarten classes. All groups of respondents volunteered by written 
comments the opinion that personal qualities of the Kindergarten teacher 
were of utmost importance. 

It is evident that in-service education specifically focussed on Kindergar- 
ten concerns has been sparse. Sixty percent of the Kindergarten teachers 
responding had not attended more than a full day of workshops; approximately 
forty percent had not attended workshops of a full day or less. Sixty- 
two percent reported that no full -day professional days had been devoted 
to Kindergarten and seventy-two percent stated that the situation is the 
same for those occupying part of a day. Discretionary days devoted to 
Kindergarten, either full -or part-day were even fewer in number, with 
approximately eighty percent of the responses indicating that there were 
none. 
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A majority of the Kindergarten teachers and District administrators indicated 
that more in-service should be directed to Kindergarten needs. Approximately 
a fifth of the Kindergarten teachers and the School administrators did not 
know whether in-service is needed. 

The "typical" Kinderg "ten teacher in British Columbia has recieved three 
or more years of training at a British Columbia institution, taught 
Kindergarten in 1978-79, has 11 years teaching experience, 3 - 5 of them 
in Kindergarten, the others in Grades 2 and/or 3, belongs to the Local 
Primary Teachers' Association, and reads the B.C. Teacher and Prime Areas 
on a regular basis. 
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CHAPTER 13 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This assessment gathered information in a number of ways: discussions 
with review panels and Advisory Committee members, a literature review, 
and more exhaustively, by questionnaires distributed to a variety of 
interested groups. The recommendations which follow represent the 
Contract Team's interpretation of that body of knowledge, and each 
one can be traced in its origin back to earlier sections of this report. 
The following recommendations are not in order of priority as the 
Contract Team considers all of them important. 

13.1 Kindergarten Curriculum 

The major goal of the overall assessment was to provide direction to 
the Ministry of Education as it began the process of reviewing the 
Kindergarten curriculum. Of first importance was the issue of what 
models of the program were currently in place in B.C. Kindergartens. 
Three of these were identified in practice. The preferred model lies 
between the Cognitive-Discovery and Discovery Models (see description 
in Chapter 4). Nearly all Kindergarten teachers agree that the Kinder- 
garten curriculum should be an integrated curriculum organized around 
activity centres. The teachers indicated that the Kindergarten guides 
should be updated and expanded. Written comments of Kindergarten 
teachers indicated they would like more guidance but not prescription. 

1. It is reccmnended, therefore, that the Kindergarten Curriculum 
Camittee should: 

• review the models identified and their use in 
B. C. Kindergartens; 

• develop, as a result of this review, a curriculum 
guiae that provides specific guidance without 
prescription. Such a guide would provide direc- 
tion, continuity and similarity of programs pro- 
vincially but would be flexible enough to meet the 
unique needs of individual children; and 

• supplement the curriculum guide with resource in- 
formation including suggestions for possible units 
and activities, book lists, recipes, and suggested 
formats for evaluation* 

More than four-fifths of the Kindergarten teachers responding indicated 
the need for a specific statement of the goals and purposes of Kinder- 
garten. The written comments of teachers, administrators, and parents 
indicated that such a statement would be highly desirable. 

2. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education 
include a specific statement of goals and purposes of Kindergarten 
in the revised Curriculum Guide* This statement should be 
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sufficiently specific so that Kindergarten teachers and admini- 
strators can articulate what Kindergarten is and what it is not 
and enable researchers to delineate the scope of future assessments 
accurately. 

Many of the responding Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers indicated 
that there had been an increase in emphasis in academic skills in 
Kindergarten as a result of the Grade 1 curriculum. This is not in 
agreement with their preferred model for Kindergarten. 

3. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education 
examine the Grade I curriculum and consider its relationship to 
the Kindergarten curriculum in order to develop one that assures 
continuity and a smooth transition for the children from one level 
to another. 

There seems to be considerable controversy among teachers, administra- 
tors and parents as to the place of reading in the Kindergarten curri- 
culum. Kindergarten teachers want direction in this area but not 
prescription. 

4. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education: 

• include a comprehensive statement on reading /read- 
ing readiness in a revised Kindergarten Oirriculum 
Guide that defines reading and reading readiness, 
informal and formal approaches (with examples of 
each) and indicates their appropriateness for 
Kindergarten children; 

• explain, in an introductory section, the integrated 
nature of the language arts; 

m provide a scope and sequence for each area of the 
language arts at the Kindergarten level similar 
to one provided in the current curriculum guide, 
Elementary Language Arts (1978); 

• share and discuss the statements described above 
with Kindergarten teachers, Grade I teachers, 
administrators, and parents. 

It is recommended further that District Personnel : 

• ensure that inservice opportunities are provided 
to promote discussion and a more thorough under- 
standing of the meaning and implications of the 
statement* 

Nearly three-quarters of the responding Kindergarten teachers indicated 
that a statement on play should be included in the Curriculum Guide. 
Written consents indicated that some parents, Grade 1 teachers and 
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administrators are not familiar with the role of play in Early Child- 
hood Education. 

5. It is recorrmended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education: 

• develop a specific statement on play and its role 
in Kindergarten, including the different types and 
purposes of play and its importance as a learning 
method of young children. 

It is recommended further that District Personnel 

• ensure that this statement is shared and discussed 
with primary teachers, parents and administrators* 

The data indicate that more than half the children enrolling in Kinder- 
garten in British Columbia have attended a Preschool program for at 
least a year. This trend of Preschool enrolment is expected to contin- 
ue and increase in the future* Written comments of Kindergarten and 
Grade 1 parents, Preschool and Kindergarten teachers indicate that this 
previous experience is not always taken into consideration in some 
aspects of the Kindergarten program. 

6* It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education 
consider the Preschool experience of many children prior to begin- 
ning Kindergarten in further developing a Kindergarten curriculum 
that is flexible enough to accomodate these children's needs 
throughout the year* 

Further, in response to the desire expressed by a majority of Kinder- 
garten and Preschool teachers, as well as administrators, it would be 
important to enable Kindergarten teachers to become more familiar with 
local Preschool programs. 

7* It is recorrmended, therefore, that District, and School Admini- 
strators : 

• plan and implement procedures whereby Kindergarten 
teachers and elementary school principals be given 
release time and other necessary support and 
encouragement to establish on-going communication 
with nursery schools, daycare centres, etc. in 
their area for the purpose of becoming more fami- 
liar with each other's programs; and 

• initiate inservice activities to facilitate such 
communication . 

It is further recommended that the Ministry of Education 

» include in a revised curriculum guide a statement 
on the importance of Kindergarten-Preschool 
communication; and 
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•provide suggestions in a resource book concerning 
the variety of ways such communication could be 
implemented* 

A majority of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School and District 
administrators agree that there is a need for increased communication 
and coordination between Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers in order to 
promote arv understanding by all teachers of the expectations upon them 
and to promote more effective transitions for children from one level 
to another. 

. 8* It is recommended, therefore, that the District and Schools 
Administrators provide means and procedures necessary for Kinder- 
garten and Grade I teachers to expand their carmunication beyond 
informal discussion to include other activities such as obser- 
vation of each other's classes, conferences about the children 
and programs, and inservice on topics of common concern* 

13.2 Admission to Kindergarten 

The current School Act does not require compulsory school attendance 
until the age of seven years. In September 1979, 98.5% of all eligible 
Kindergarten aged children in B. C. were attending some type of Kinder- 
garten. A majority of the responding Kindergarten and Grade 1 an^ Pre- 
school parents think Kindergarten attendance should be compulsory. 
Almost half of the School and District administrators and Preschool 
teachers also agree. 

9. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education : 

• examine all aspects of the question of compulsory 
Kindergarten attendance, and 

• make any policy changes as seem appropriate as a 
result of that examination* 

Some interest in twice-a-year entry was expressed by teachers, admini- 
strators and parents. Although twice-a-year entry is favoured by a 
majority of Preschool teachers and parents only, there is sufficient 
interest to warrant further investigation. 

10. It is recomrtended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education : 

• investigate the feasibility of a pilot project 
that would examine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of twice-a-year entry and, if feasible, 
initiate a pilot project with any district express- 
ing interest in such a plan; and 

• make any policy changes as seem appropriate as a 
result of that project* 
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There is no definitive statistical evidence tc support the use of chrono- 
logical age to determine readiness for Kindergarten nor upon which to 
predict success at this level. Evidence about alternative criteria is 
equally lacking. Certainly several groups expressed interest in alter- 
native admission procedures by indicating their dissatisfaction with the 
present arrangements. 

11. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education 
in cooperation with educational researchers: 

* 

• investigate the ramifications of admission pro- 
cedures for Kindergarten based on criteria other 
than chronological age; and 

• provide ,if the investigation so warrants, altern- 
ative procedures for admission. 

13.3 Funding and Facilities 

At least 70% of the responding Kindergarten teachers, School and District 
administrators rated the current funding formula for Kindergarten used 
by the Ministry of Education as "somewhat inadequate" or "very inadequate". 
Kindergarten teachers rated some types of equipment and supplies as not 
present or insufficient. It is recognized that funding has direct im- 
plication for the establishment of effective programs. Sufficient 
materials and equipment are necessary requirements for effective curri- 
culum implementation. Teachers and parents reported that some children 
living in rural areas, although eligible to attend Kindergarten, are not 
able to do so through a lack of transportation provided by the school 
district. 

12. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education : 

• examine the existing Kindergarten funding policy and 
practices in light of the current evidence in this 
report, and 

• revise the 1/2 F.T.E. funding formula upward to more 
effectively match the needs of Kindergarten programs. 

It is further recommended, therefore, that each School District . 

• provide transportation to Kindergarten for all 
Children eligible for Kindergarten; and 

• supply each Kindergartrn teacher with a special fund 
sufficient to meet those incidental expenses unique 
to the Kindergarten program. 
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Various Early Childhood Education organizations recommend an area of 
1200-1500 square feet ( m to 140 sqtmrr meters} for the Kindergarten — 
classroom. The current specification in British Columbia is 896 square 
feet. (The new draft of the School Building Manual (1980) specifies 80 
square meters (860 square feet) with 34 square meters (366 square feet) 
of optional design space.) More than a quarter of responding Kindergart- 
en teachers rated their present classroom size as poor or worse. With 
a program organized around activity centers and with dual class use, it 
is clear that Kindergarten classrooms can not be considered in the 
same way as other primary classrooms. 

13. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education 
eet the size of the Kindergarten classroom for 20 children at a 
minimum of 1200 square feet (III square meters) not including Dash~ 
rooms, cloakrooms, and storage areas* 

Further it is suggested that, whenever possible, direct outside access 
from the Kindergarten room be provided. It is also suggested that future 
planning of Kindergarten classrooms include adequate storage space and 
electrical equipment of higher voltage necessary for the implementation 
of the Kindergarten curriculum. 

Many of the responding Kindergarten teachers indicated a lack of suffic- 
ient materials and equipment of certain types (e.g., woodworking, large 
wheel toys, animal facilities, stoves, refrigerators, etc.). The majori- 
ty of teachers wanted the sections of the Resource Book for Kindergartens 
on equipment and materials to be expanded. 

14. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education 
develop a suggested list of materials, supplies, and equipment for 
Kindergarten in sufficient detail to aid teachers and administrators 
in providing materials, supplies, and equipment necessary to the 
implementation of the Kindergarten curriculum. 

Many Grade 1 teachers expressed a desire for Kindergarten-type materials 
for the first part of Grade 1. 

15. It is recommended, therefore, that each School District 
implement procedures to enable teachers and administrators to plan 
how sufficient materials of this type can be obtained and shared 
between Kindergarten and Grade I- 

13.4 Class Size and Organization 

Kindergarten teachers, Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents indicated 15 to 
be considered by them as the ideal class size for Kindergarten. Written 
comments by Kindergarten and Grade 1 parents, administrators and teachers 
indicated class size to be a very common concern. The inadequate size 
of som- Kindergarten classrooms also has implications for class size. 
Many Kindergarten teachers teach two sessions a day and must deal with 
more children and parents than ether primary teachers do. 
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16. It is reccrrmended therefore, that the class size for Kinder- 
gartene be betwe e n 15 and 20 with the exact nmfoer~cTependent upon 

the needs of the children (e.g., special needs) , the general 
resources, and the physical facilities available. Further, it 
is recommended that the class size should not exceed 20. 

Most Kindergarten teachers have had special needs children in the Kinder- 
garten and these teachers, School and District administrators indicated 
that such children require more teacher time, effort, and attention than 
typical children. 

17. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry if Education 
develop guidelines for weighted enrolment to be implemented by 
each school district. 

(One model which could be considered in developing such guidelines is 
the Denver/Lodi (California) Public School Systems 1 Weighted Pupil Plan). 

More than three-quarters of the responding teachers and administrators 
favour transition classes between Kindergarten and Grade 1. 

18. It is recommended, therefore, that all School Districts : 

• pursue the establishment of transition classes to 
meet the needs of the children who would benefit 
from such a program. 

It is further recommended that the Ministry of Education: 

• fund a longitudinal research study to investigate 
the effzctixeness of transition classes. 

At least two- thirds of Kindergarten and Grade 1 teachers, School admini- 
strators, and the parents of Kindergarten and grade 1 children oppose 
combining a Kindergarten class with primary grades on a full-ti»nc basis 
for non-educational reasons (e.g., low enrollment). 

Id. It is recommended, therefore, that each school district and 
school continue the practice of not combining Kindergarten with 
other grades. This would not include school organization based on 
a family grouping model nor the transition classes in Recommend- 
ation 18. 

Over half the Kindergarten teachers who taught two Kindergarten sessions 
per day reported switching morning and afternoon classes part way through 
the year. When asked what they liked the least about their child's 
Kindergarten, many parents of Kindergarten and Grade 1 children cited 
attendance in afternoon sessions for the whole year. 

20. It is recommended, therefore, that all School Districts: 
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• implement a policy of alternating morning and 
afternoon classes halfway through the year where 
this policy does not cause hardship for the parents ^ y 
or children; and 

• explain the advantages of such a procedure to parents 
when their child is enrolled in Kindergarten. 

13.5 Teacher Training and Qualifications 

At least three-quarters of the responding teachers, parents and admini- 
strators think that special training in Early Childhood Education and 
experience with children ages 3 to 5 should be requirements for assign- 
ment to Kindergarten. 

21. It is recomended, therefore, that all School Districts : 

• assign to Kindergarten classes only teachers with 
appropriate recent Early Childhood Education train- 
ing and/or recent Early Childhood experience and 
inservice work; 

• encourage and support professional development for 
those currently teaching Kindergarten; and 

• continue to make every effort to recruit teachers 
for Kindergarten with appropriate qualifications. 

A large majority of Kindergarten teachers agreed that more inservice 
education specifically planned for Kindergarten is needed. These 
teachers indicated that additional training in the education of special 
needs children, evaluation, test development, observation skills, and 
practical ideas for the classroom should be given high priority. * 

22. It is reconnended, therefore, that all School Districts : 

• plan future inservice opportunities after deter- 
mining the professional backgrounds and perceived 
needs of the Kindergarten teachers; and 

• cormrunicate these needs to the universities- 
It is recormended further that the Universities: 

• provide opportunities for teachers in all parts of 

■ the province for inservice education (Credit and non- 
credit )in Early Childhood Education relevant to their 
expressed needs and in a mode easily accessible to them 
(e.g., Extension Department, Anik-B satellite, Know- 
ledge Network, on site-courses) . 
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13,6 Parents 

Recently, the Mini star of Education has announced that regulations will 
be changed to allow school districts the option of setting up visitation 
programs* Home visits by the teacher and school visits by the parents 
and child are suggested optional components of this procedure. 

Parents responding to the questionnaire indicated that home visits were 
their least-preferred form of parent-teacher contact. In addition, they 
indicated that they did not favour shortened sessions in September. 

23* It is reocwnended, therefore, that School Personnel : 

• give parents the option of selecting home or school 
visits during this release time; 

• explain the reasons for shortened sessions (if used) 
in relation to the Kindergarten program for the whole 
year; and 

• respond to parents 9 concerns on these and other 
questions as part of the enrolment procedures prior 
to the children entering Kindergarten. 

More than three-quarters of the responding teachers, administrators and 
parents agree it is desirable for each school to plan and implement an 
educational program for parents of Preschool and Kindergarten children 
to explain and discuss the Kindergarten program. 

24. It is recorrmended, therefore, that School Districts: 

0 fund and support educational programs for parents in 
each school enrolling Kindergarten students. 

It is further recommended that School Personnel in each school 
enrolling Kindergarten students: 

• use such a program to explain and discuss the Kinder- 
garten program with parents, including the statement 
of goals and purposes (see Recorrmettdation 2). 

Over 90% of responding teachers, administrators, and parents agreed that 
the Kindergarten teacher is in a unique position to establish early and 
continuing parent-teacher relationships. Parents indicated their wil- 
lingness to be involved and their desire that this involvement continue 
through the grades. The two major obstacles to parent involvement and 
participation were parents who work and other children needing care at 
home. 
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A revised Curriculum Guide or Resource Book could provide Kindergarten 
teachers with suggestions for a variety of ways to involve parents in 
meaningful activities. Parents 1 preferred types of involvement were 
those that brought them into direct contact with the children (e.g., 
helping children in small groups or 1-to-l situations and field trips); 
clerical work and similar activities were not popular. 

25. It is recommended, therefore, that District and School Person- 
nel : 

• implement a variety of ways parent-teacher contact 
and involvement can be established and maintained; and 

0 examine programs in the province and elsewhere that 
have proved successful in continuing teacher-parent 
contact and involvement and which accommodate parents' 
varying circumstances and preferences* 

There was a high degree of unanimity among responding teachers, admini- 
strators, and parents that parenting/parent education should be made 
available to parents. 

26. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education, 
perhaps in conjunction with the Ministrie s of Human Resources and 
Health provide parenting courses throughout the province. These 
courses could be delivered by a variety of means, including satel- 
lite transmission ard distribution of video-tapes to schools and 
other interested organizations . 

13.7 Screeni ng 

More than three quarters of the teachers, administrators and parents 
Ere In favour of the screening of Kindergarten children for the purpose 
of identifying special needs children, and for planning the Kindergarten 
programs and programs for individual children. 

27. It is recommended, therefore, that the Ministry of Education _ 
establish further province-wide guidelines for use by school districts 
in planning and implementing screening procedure* for all children 
before entry into Kindergarten or early in the ecnool year. These 
guidelines should include the requirements that: 

•information be collected about general health, vision, 
hearing, speech and motor co-ordination; 

•specialist;, including the Kindergarten teacher, con- 
duct this screening; 
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• district s provide any necessary follow-up indicated by 
screening procedures; 

• information derived from screening be communicated 
both to teachers and to parents; 

13.8 Support Services 

The Kindergarten teachers, School and District administrators estimated 
that most special needs children are equivalent to between 1.5 and 2.5 
average children in terms of teacher time and effort. Children who were 
emotionally disordered or who had severe behavioural problems were 
estimated to require between 2.5 and 3 times the teacher time and effort 
of an average child* c 



28. It is recommended, therefore, that each School District : 

ensure that Kindergarten teachers and children 
received, where necessary, the support services of 
Learning Assistance teachers, spr " therapists, 
counsellors, etc.; and 

• provide a qualified child care worker for any child 

* who requires specialized attention beyond the cap- 
ability of a classroom teacher when that ^ .ild is 
placed in a regular Kindergarten classroom. 



13.9 Future Kindergarten Needs Assessments 



Based on the experiences gained as a r?sult of carrying out this assess- 
ment, the following recommendations are made concerning future Kinder- 
garten Needs Assessments: 



29* It is recommended that the Ministry of Education : 

• ensure that on-site observations in Kindergartens by 
trained observers take place, that these observations 
and other data-collection occur during the March-May 
period, that teachers be provided with the resources 
necessary to complete their part of the assessment 

in such a manner that it does not interfere with 
their other professional duties; 

• that a timeline of at least eighteen months be 
arranged; and 

• that a practising Preschool teacher and a Kindergarten/ 
Grade I transition class teacher be included on the 
Advisory Committee. 
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Kindergarten Revitw Panels 



Prince George 

Elizabeth Balla, Resource Teacher, Peace* River South School District 

Sandi Bruce, Teacher, Prince George School District 

Sharon Carrell, Helping Teacher, Kamloops School District 

Lyvonne DeBruin, Supervisor of Instruction, Quesnel School District 

Gail Fensom, Primary Consultant, Prince George School District 

David Greenberg, Teacher, Prince George School District 

Joyce Krause, Trustee, Terrace School District 

Joan McGogy, Pre-school Teacher, Prince George 

Sharon Ramsay, Parent, Prince George 

Doreen Stalker, Teacher, Smithers School District 

Jeanne Suttis, Helping Teacher, Cariboo-Chilcotin School District 

Gerry Withler, Pre-school Supervisor, Williams Lake 

Richmond 

Patricia Arlin, Faculty of Education, University of British Columbia 

Sylvia Brandt, Parent, Delta 

Iris Fenwick, Pre-school Teacher North Vancouver 

Sharon Gunter, Parent, Surrey 

Suzanne Hepting, Primary Coordinator, Chill iwack School District 

Beverly Holt, Parent, Richmond 

Cynthia Howard, Parent, Vancouver 

Carol Johnson, Parent, Westbank 

Ellen Kadonaga, Teacher, Hope. School District 

Arlene Kropp, Teacher, Abbots ford School District 

Bridie Mcllwraith, Pre-school Teacher, Burnaby, B. C. 

Joyce Mahy, Supervisor of Primary Instruction, Richmond School District 

Lynne Matthews, Principal, North Vancouver School District 

Elizabeth Miller, Teacher, Nishga School District 

Sondra SasVow, Teacher, Vancouver School District 

Shirley Sawyer, Teacher, Langley School District 

Loma Sellers, Teacher, Burnaby School District 

Sheila Sexsmith, Teacher, West Vancouver School District 

Patrick von Hahn, Teacher, Richmond" School District 

June Williams, Parent, Birnaby School District 

Cranbrook 

Leah Bradford, Teacher, Cranbrook School District 
Rosemary Bradford, Teacher, Windermere School District 
Gwen Bristow, Teacher, Castlegar School District 
Lilian Corriveau, Trustee, Kimberley School District 
Nancy Hogue, East Kootenay College, Cranbrook 
Irene Humble, Teacher, Creston-Kaslo School District 
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Mary Phillips. Supervisor of Elementary Instruction, Cranbrook 

School District 

Lois Ruzlcka, Parent. Creston 

Peggy Salvador, Parent, Cranbrook 

Ilha Strachan, Teacher, Femle School District 

Duncan 

Nola Adams, Teacher, Cowlchan School District 
Rae Benham, Parent, Duncan 

Sheila Cahlll, Curriculum Coordinator, Sooke School District 

Judy Donald, Teacher, Cowlchan School District 

V1lma Dube, Teacher, Nanalmo School District 

P1ppa Keam, Teacher, Cdurtenay School District 

Barbara King, Teacher, Quallcum School District 

Elizabeth Latta, Parent, Victoria 

Esme Madsen, Teacher, Vancouver Island North 

Anne MacMlllan, Nalasplna College, Nanalmo 

Daphne McMullen, Resource Teacher, Nanalmo School District 

Beverly Phillips, Teacher, Sooke School District 

Sheila Re1d, Teacher, Gulf Islands School District 

Gall Wallace, Pre-school Supervisor, Victoria 



